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HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


THE BEGINNINGS OF FEUDALISM IN 
SCOTLAND’ 


Tue legal and military aspects of feudalism in twelfth-century Scotland received 
notable attention from scholars some fifty years ago? Recently, we have been 
given the results of the late R. L. G. Ritchie’s life-long study of Norman 
influence upon Scotland before 1165.3 While Professor Ritchie’s book does not 
treat of Scottish feudalism as such, it contains many passages relevant to feudal 
ideas and institutions. It is not intended here to re-examine these legal, military 
and (as they may perhaps be called) cultural aspects of the subject, though it 
will be impossible to avoid going over some of the same ground. The purpose of 
this article will be, first, to establish, as far as possible, a fairly correct chronology 
of the introduction into Scotland of military feudalism; secondly, to give some 
account of its salient features; and, thirdly, to try to estimate its relative import- 
ance in the constitution of the early medieval Scottish kingdom. The evidence 
reviewed will relate almost entirely to the period from 1124 to 1214. 

That Norman feudalism had made some headway in Scotland before 1124 
was urged by Professor Ritchie; but the evidence for it, which he surveyed very 
thoroughly, does not in sum appear impressive. A small party of Norman 
knights were in Macbeth's service from 1052 to 1054, when they were all slain 
in battle. Forty years later, the Scots, having rebelled against King Duncan II, 
agreed to accept him on condition that he would not further introduce English- 
men or Normans, nor allow them to perform military service for him.’ This 

1 Some of the evidence for this paper was generously furnished by Mr. A. A. M. Duncan, and 1 
should like to thank both him and Professor J. G. Edwards for a number of helpful criticisms. 

3 G. Neilson, “The Motes in Norman Scotland’, Scottish Review, xxxii (1898), 209-38; ‘Tenure 
by Knight-service in Scotland’, Furidical Review, xi. (1899), 71-86, 173-86; Ella S. Armitage, Te 
Zaro Norman Castles of the British Isles (1912), pp. 302-22. 

3 The Normans in Scotland (Edinburgh, 1954). 


1 Op. cit., pp. 1-175, esp. pp. 160-75. 
5 Florence of Worcester, Chronicon ex chronicis (ed. Thorpe), ii. 32; cf. ibid., i. 210,212. 
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hardly seems to point conclusively to a feudal settlement before 1094. The 
evidence from the reigns of Edgar and Alexander I (1097-1124) suggests at 
most that the Scottish crown was not hostile to the military feudalism already 
established in England. There is no indication that it regarded castle-building, 
. the regular use of professional cavalry, the knight’s fee, or homage and fealty, 
as essential props of royal authority. Between 1099 and 1107, a baron from 
England, who had fought for King Edgar, tried to build a castle on the land in’ 
Lothian, near the English border with which the king had rewarded him, and 
which possibly formed a fie! An envoy of King Alexander in 1120 was des- 
cribed as a knight,? and the expeditions made by that king in 11 14-15 to Wales 
and the far north of Scotland probably involved the use of cavalry. Shortly after - 
David I’s accession in 1124, he was required to settle a dispute between the 
Celtic clergy of Saint Serf’s Island in Loch Leven and a knight named Robert 
of Burgundy, who was, it seems, already a landowner in the neighbourhood.? 
Robert of Burgundy was clearly an exotic importation, and it is possible that his 
estate was a knight's fee created by Edgar or Alexander I. Beside this evidence, 
however, we should set the speech ascribed by Ailred of Rievaulx to Robert 
Brus in 1138. Brus reproaches King David for ingratitude towards his Norman 
retainers, reminding him that it had been the fear of David's Anglo-Norman 
barons which had forced Alexander I to yield possession of David's inheritance 
in southern Scotland.* Even if this report were Ailred’s invention, it would 
have little point unless it was generally believed that King Alexander did not 
maintain, at least during his early years, a force of heavy-armed cavalry. 

This reference to the knightly vassals of Alexander I’s brother David brings 
us to the first significant evidence of military feudalism in Scotland. That 
David I was responsible for its introduction on a wide scale and with lasting 
effect has long beén an unchallenged fact of Scottish history. The most fre- 
quently cited illustration of his policy is the grant to Robert Brus of Annandale 
and Annan castle as a fief, which he probably, and his descendants certainly, 
held for the service of ten knights.5 It is well-known also that Hugh de More- 
ville, who became the king’s hereditary constable, was enfeoffed on the east with 
Lauderdale, on the west with Cunningham; and that Walter son of Alan, who 
became hereditary steward, was enfeoffed on the east with land in Tweeddale, 
on the west in Renfrew and the Ayr valley. It was evidently in like manner that 
Eskdale was given to Robert Avenel ® and Liddesdale to Rannulf de Sules.’ 

1 John of Fordun, Chronica Gentis Scotorum (ed. Skene), i. 225. 

? Eadmer, Historia Novorum (Rolls Ser.), p. 279. 

3 Sir A. C. Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters [= Lawrie, E.8.C.], no. 8o. 
* Migne, Patrologia Latina, cxcv, col. 709. 

5 Lawrie, E.S.C., no. 54; cp. National M88. of Scotland, i, Pl. XXXIX. 


© Liber 8. Marie de Me/ros (Bannatyne Club) [= Melrose], no. 39. 
7 Scottish Record Office [= S.R.O.], Crown Office Writs, nos. I-4. 
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It is probable that similar provision was made by King David for a number of 
other Anglo-Norman barons who regularly attended him, for example, William 
de Somerville, Robert Corbet, William and Walter of Lindsey, and Robert de 
Burnevillet Save for Brus's charter of Annandale, not a single direct record of 
this colonization has survived. We know, solely by inference, of what appears 
to have been a fairly systematic plantation of Anglo-Norman or Breton barons l 
across the middle of southern Scotland, who, it may reasonably be supposed, . 
held their lands by military service. The truth of this inference is confirmed by 
the two explicit charters of enfeoffment for knight-service which are all that 
survive from David I’s reign. By the first? the king granted Athelstaneford 
by Haddington to Alexander of St. Martin for the service of half a knight, 
adding, ‘and I shall pay him yearly from my chamber 10 marks of silver until I 
shall have made up for him the full fee of one knight’. By the second,* Walter 
of Ryedale (Riddell) was enfeoffed in Whitton and Lilliesleaf in Roxburghshire 
for one knight’s service, to hold ‘as one of my barons of that neighbourhood best 
and most freely holds his fief’. In short, in the later part of his reign King David 
was in process of creating knight’s fees, and the knight’s fee was already familiar 
at least in the area of Roxburgh. . 

All this merely underlines what every Scottish historian has fully recognized, 
that David I, himself trained as a knight under Henry I of England and, in 
virtue of his double earldom of Northampton-Huntingdon, the lord of scores 
of enfeoffed knights in eleven midland shires, did much to reproduce in his own 
realm the pattern of feudal tenure prevailing in Norman England. Yet this 
familiar picture of David I as the feudalizer of Scotland may overstate the 
thoroughness of his achievement, and antedate a process which was in fact to 
continue for the rest of the twelfth century and beyond. In the first place, the 
enfeoffments mentioned were all carried out south of the Forth-Clyde line, in 
Lothian and Cumbria, and not in the country considered in the twelfth century 
to be Scotland proper. Secondly, even in this southern third of the kingdom, 
there must still have been in David I’s time wide tracts of land wholly innocent 
of castles and owing the crown nothing whatever by way of knight service. For 
example, King David did not eliminate the substantial Northumbrian aristo- 
cracy native to the soil of Tweeddale, Teviotdale and Lothian. It would be 
unsafe to assume that he was able in one generation to convert these thanes and 
drengs into knights on the Norman model. On the contrary, his military tenants 
were incomers to the land, some from his own honour of Huntingdon, others 
drawn to his service from afar by his personal reputation and the prospect of 
territorial reward. Such considerations seem to make all the more interesting 

1 These men are named because there is good evidence that they settled in Scotland permanently. 


2 Lawrie, £.8.C., no. 186. 
3 Ibid. no. 222. 
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the meagre yet reliable scraps of evidence which shew us that David I not only 
began to create feudal holdings north of the Forth, but also brought into 
strictly feudal relationship with himself one of the greatest of the native Scottish 
magnates. A charter of William the Lion, of date 1166 x 1172,! confirmed 
to William, son of Freskin, for two knights’ service, the lands of Strathbrock in 
West Lothian together with Duffus and neighbouring lands in Moray, ‘which 
his father held in the time of King David’. From his name, Freskin was almost 
certainly a Fleming? His holding of land in a district remote from the normal 
centres of Scottish government has always been associated, no doubt rightly, 
with the king’s annexation of Moray after the defeat and death of its last native 
mormaer in 1130. From another reliable copy of a charter of William L? we 
learn that David I granted West Calder in Midlothian to Duncan, earl of 
Fife, in return for knight-service. This, the earliest known military enfeoffment 
of a native Scottish lord, is remarkable enough, but its interest is over- 
shadowed by an original charter of Alexander [LA fortunately extant, which 
shews that King David granted to this same Earl Duncan the earldom of Fife 
itself and that the grant was recorded by a charter in which a fixed service was 
specified. This grant, as a fief and by charter, of an ancient Scottish earldom 
cannot have been made much later than 1136, and would therefore have been 
contemporary with the earliest known grant of a feudal earldom by the charter 
of an English king, the grant of the earldom of Essex to Geoftrey de Mandeville 
in 1140.5 It provides striking testimony to the lengths to which David I was 
able to go in the introduction of feudalism into Scotland. Yet it should not be 
regarded as typical. Duncan of Fife belonged to a family which was closely 
allied to the royal house by personal loyalty and probably by blood relationship.* 
To suppose, as Skene supposed in his study of Celtic Scotland, ? that King David 
was able to treat the other ancient earldoms as he treated Fife is to go beyond 
anything warranted by the evidence. Across the Forth, in fact, David I had 
made a significant beginning; but the task was to be completed only by his 
successors. 


The enquiry must therefore be projected into the reigns of Malcolm the 


1 S.R.O., MS. ‘Cartae Variae’, fo. 299 (an eighteenth-century transcript). 

2 T. Forssner, Continental Germanic Personal Names in England (Uppsala, 1916), p. 95. For 
the Flemish character of the suffix -Aia, cf. J. Mansion, Oxd-Gentsche Naamkunde (1924), p. 217, and 
Complete Peerage (ed. G. White), xii, pt. I, p. 537, n. d. 

* Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland [= P.8.4.8.], Ixxxvii, p. 62. 

5 Nat. M88. Scot., i, Pl. L. 

5 Complete Peerage, v. 115, n. b. 

€ This is suggested by the earls’ personal names, and by the fact that Malcolm Canmore’s son 
Ethelred was earl of Fife (Lawrie, E.5.C., no. 14). R. L. G. Ritchie, Normans in Scotland, p. 273, 
strangely speaks of ‘the prevalence of Norman names in the family? of the earls of Fife. The prevailing 
names were in fact Duncan and Malcolm. 

7 Celtic Scotland, iii. (1880), 63-71. 
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Maiden and William the Lion. With the second half of the twelfth century, the 
picture of a steadily expanding feudalism grows clearer and more detailed. 
The impression which the whole of the evidence now seems to convey is, that 
over much and perhaps most of the country effectively ruled by the king, 
military feudal tenure had become the normal mode by which his greater lay 
subjects held their lands. To this conclusion, at least two serious objections 
might be raised. In the first place, a late twelfth-century document’s chance of 
survival is considerably better than that of any produced before 1153. If, it 
may be argued, the evidence for the more widespread granting of fiefs becomes 
plentiful only for the reigns of Malcolm IV and William I, it does not follow 
that the practice itself was newly developing in their time. There seem to be 
two answers to this objection. First, there is the nature of the evidence, the 
composition of the royal charters of enfeoffment. Between c. 1150 and 1214 
there seems to have been a definite progress towards greater precision and the 
use of stereotyped formulas. While the enfeoffments of David I and his eldest 
grandson shew some variety of wording, the thirty or more documents of this 
class surviving from the reign of William the Lion are so alike in style and 
language 1 as to leave little doubt that their issue has become a familiar activity 
—one may even say, a routine activity—for the clerks of the king's writing- 
office. The second answer is a matter of geographical distribution. If we 
consider the enfeoffments made before 1214 and explicitly recorded either in 
charters whose texts survive or in reliable references,? we see that those of David I 
relate to two border counties and Lothian, together with one example from 
Moray. Three of the six knight-service and serjeanty charters of Malcolm IV 
concern lands north of the Forth. Under William I the proportion becomes 
twenty-five for the north to nine for the south. If instead of counting the 
charters we count the number of knights and serjeants for whose service they 
stipulate, the ratios are admittedly somewhat different: under Malcolm IV, six 
knights and one serjeant from the south against three knights from the north; 
under his brother, 364 knights and one serjeant produced from southern fees 
against 27$ knights and four or five serjeants from northern fees. Yet however 
. this evidence is analysed, it points unmistakeably to a steady feudalization of the 
Celtic regions beyond the Forth and Tay in the second half of the twelfth century. 
There is a contrast here with the direct and indirect evidence for the reign of 
David I which can scarcely be attributed merely to the incidence of survival. 

The second objection is that in an enquiry into knight-service and serjeanty 
tenements not enough weight may be given to the number and importance of 
enfeoffments made in return for unspecialized, non-military services. It will 


1 This is an impression formed by the writer from a study of the charters of enfeoffment known to 
him. Its truth can be tested only when the charters have been collected and compared. Their 
sources are given below in the appended tables. 8 See the appended tables. 
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be best to hold over any attempt to meet this objection until a survey has been 
made in some detail of military feudal tenements in Scotland prior to the death 
of William the Lion. : 
We may find some confirmation of the belief that the years from 11 53 to 
1214 formed a period of more intensive military feudalism than Scotland had 
previously experienced, if we turn from statistics to personalities. Malcolm the 
Maiden and William the Lion belonged more completely than their grandfather 
to the Frankish aristocracy which in their time dominated western Europe. It 
is clear that they both felt the powerful attraction of this society, with its knightly 
code, its passion for tournaments, and its large and growing literature of chivalry. 
An anonymous writer said of them, in a passage often wrongly quoted as apply- 
ing to all the twelfth-century rulers of Scotland, that they held themselves for 
Frenchmen, not only by race (their mother was a Warenne) but also in manners, 
language and culture, and that they kept only Frenchmen in their household 
and following.! Jordan Fantosme says much the same of King William, that 
he held only foreigners dear and would never love his own people. Within five 
years of Malcolm IV’s accession, Henry II of England was able to exploit 
politically his young cousin’s ardent desire to be made a knight? It would not 
have been honourable for the king of Scots to have been knighted by anyone of 
lesser rank than the English king, and besides, there was almost certainly a wish 
to maintain a family tradition: Henry I had bestowed knighthood upon David I, 
David in turn had knighted Henry of Anjou. Malcolm was kept waiting until 
the summer of 1159, when, with his brother William, his steward Walter son of 
Alan, and other barons, he joined the English king’s abortive expedition to 
Toulouse. The failure of the siege of Toulouse probably mattered less to the 
eighteen-year-old king of Scots than the fact that in the Bishop’s Meadow at 
Périgueux King Henry at last girded him with the belt of knighthood. This 
episode is usually cited for its evidence that the relationship between the two 
kings was that of lord and vassal. No doubt the two boys who represented the 
Scottish royal house were mindful of their feudal obligations; but it seems at 
least as likely that they were glad to join the Toulouse expedition because of 
the opportunity for knightly adventure. There is, in fact, some curious evidence 
for the almost pathetic pleasure which King Malcolm took in being knighted. 


1 Walter of Coventry, Memoriale (ed. Stubbs), ii. 206. 

2 Chronicle of the War between the English and the Scots (ed. F. Michel, Surtees Soc., 1840), 
lines 641-3. 

3 For King Malcolm’s wish to be knighted, see Chronicle of Melrose (Facsimile ed., 1936), ad 
annum 1168. 

* That Walter son of Alan the Steward accompanied the king on the Toulouse expedition seems to 
be shewn by his witnessing an act given by Malcolm IV at ‘Andele’, i.e. Andely in Normandy (Brit. 
Mus., Cott. Ch. xv, 20), the only known act of King Malcolm dated south of the Channel. 

5 A. O. Anderson, Early Sources of Scottish History (1922), ii. 243. 
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In four of his surviving acts, normally businesslike and matter-of-fact docu- 
ments, the king prefaces the substantive part of the text with the words, ‘Know 
that after I received the arms of knighthood. . . .'! 
it is an especially valuable part of Professor Ritchie’s work that it has 

emphasized the social aspect of early Scottish feudalism when its importance was 
in danger of being overlooked. After all, the feudal host which could be mus- 
tered by the twelfth- and thirteenth-century kings of Scotland could never, at its 
greatest extent, seriously challenge any major cavalry force from south of the 
border. It was doubtless useful to deal with rebellion in the remote and un- 
governable parts of the kingdom, in the far north and west. But even here, 
William I found it easier on one occasion (1212) to ask for mercenaries from 
England to suppress an insurrection.® But to keep his countenance before the 
rulers of England and France, of Flanders and Brittany, a king of Scots must 
have a sizeable entourage of trained knights. .In a country where money was 
scarce, it was not only more honourable, it was actually easier, to maintain its 
members by enfeoffments of land than to raise the cash needed to pay the wages 
of professional hired soldiers. We have good evidence of William the Lion’s 
fondness for jousting. In the year of his accession, he crossed to France and 
attempted ‘certain feats of chivalry’? In 1175, after his capture by Henry II, 
he brought a large company to a tournament in Normandy fought out between 
knights of France, England and Normandy on one side, and of Anjou, Maine, 
Poitou, Brittany and Scotland on the other. The best of the Scots knights was 
reckoned to be Philip de Valognes, who, according to the biographer of William 
the Marshal, 

‘Fu armez si trés cointement 

Et si trés acesmeement 

E sus toz les autres plus beals, 

Si fu plus joinz ke nus oiseals, 


Que mainz chevaliers l’en esgarde’.4 


We know from Scottish sources that Philip de Valognes, a younger son ‘who 
went to Scotland',5 was the king’s chamberlain, and held, among other property, 
half a knight's fee in Benvie and Panmure in Angus. Even the engagement in 
front of Alnwick castle in 1174, where the Yorkshire barons captured King 


1 History of the Berwickshire Naturalist? Club, xxiv (1919-22), facsimile facing p. 126, and 
pp. 138—40; Sir W. Fraser, Facsimiles of Ancient Scottish Charters (1903) [= Fraser, Facs.], no. 5; 
Registrum de Neubotle (Bannatyne Club) [= Newbattie], p. xxxvi. 

* S. Painter, The Reign of King John (1949), p. 264. 

? Chron. Melrose, p. 37, ad annum 1166. 

4 Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchale (ed. Meyer, 1891-1901), i. 44-56, especially lines 1319-29. 

5 J. Greenstreet, in Notes & Queries (6th Ser.), v. 143: ‘Et Philippus tercius frater adiit Scociam’. 
Cf. J. H. Round, in Ancestor, xi (1904), 130. 

8 Registrum de Panmure (ed. J. Stuart, 1874), ii. 132-3. 
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William, had much of the character of a tournament. Jordan Fantosme, in his 
lively fashion, tells us that four of the Scottish knights fought particularly well, 
Richard de Melville, William de Mortemer, Ralph ‘Rufus’, and old Sir Alan de 
Lascelles, ‘who had not jousted for thirty years’1 These names occur frequently 
among the witnesses of William the Lion’s charters.? Moreover, we know from 
surviving charters of enfeoffment that Richard de Melville held Granton by 
serjeanty, and Melville itself as a fief, perhaps for knight-service?; that Roger 
de Mortemer (to whom William de Mortemer was doubtless kin) held Fowlis 
Easter in Gowrie for the service of one knight‘; and that Kinnaird in Gowrie 
was held by Ralph ‘Rufus’ for the same service. These men, of course, were 
not Scots, but we know from similar charters of enfeoffment that King William 
might demand knight-service from native landowners, from the younger sons 
of Scottish earls, and even, in two instances, from earls themselves. Between 
1172 and 1184, Ardross in East Fife was granted for one knight’s service to 
Merleswain, whose family were not newly-settled in the district. The Ogilvy 
family has its origin in the grant which King William made before 1177 to 
Gilbert, a younger son of Earl Gilchrist of Angus, of the lands of Ogilvy and 
Kilmundie by Glamis and of Pourie near Dundee, likewise for the service of one 
knight." Malise, a younger son of Earl Ferteth of Strathearn, was enfeoffed for 
one knight's service in Muthil and other properties in the neighbourhood 
(1172 X 1178) and also, apparently, in Meikleour and Lethendy, which his 
brother Gilbert held later, after succeeding to the earldom.® Madderty formed 


1 Op. cit., lines 1856-90. 

2 Alan de Lascelles and William de Mortemer witness William I’s charter to Merleswain of Ardross 
(below, note 6). Ralph ‘Rufus’ witnesses one of the king’s charters to Roger de Mortemer (Registrum 
de Panmure, ii. 84). Small collections of William I’s charters, in whose witness-lists the names of these 
men appear, may be found conveniently in the cartularies of Arbroath, St. Andrews and Melrose, 
edited for the Bannatyne Club. 

8 Fraser, Facs., nos. 7 and 14 (Granton), and nos. 8 and 17, which state that lands at Liberton and 
Leadburn formerly held by Malbet (presumably including lands named after the Melville family) were 
to be held by Geoffrey de Melville, and after him by Richard de Melville, ‘on the same condition and 
by the same service as are testified by the charter of King Malcolm (IV)’. ‘This charter has not survived 
to shew what the service was. 

4 Registrum de Panmure, ii. 80-81, 84. 

5 Macfarlane’s Genealogical Collections (Scot. Hist. Soc.), i. 52. 

9 Charters of the abbey of Inchcolm, ed. D. E. Easson and A. Macdonald (Scot. Hist. Soc.), 
PP. 126—7, a charter dating 1172 X 1184. This Merleswain was the son of Merleswain son of Colban, 
who, ¢. 1160, gave to St. Andrews priory the church of Kennoway, together with its endowments, 
which in part at least had been granted by a third Merleswain at some earlier date (Registrum prioratus 
Sancti Andree (Bannatyne Club) [= 87. Andrews], pp. 258-9). The name recalls the prominent 
refugee who fled from England in 1068 and again in 1070 (A. O. Anderson, Scottish Annals from English 
Chroniclers, pp. 88, 91). 

7 Sir W. Fraser, The Douglas Book, iii. 349, no. 280. 

8 Charters of Inchaffray Abbey, ed. Dowden and others, (Scot. Hist. Soc.) [= IncAaffray], Appendix, 
no. 1; Hist. MSS. Comm., 7#4 Rep., p. 704, no. 2. 
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a knight's fee for Earl Gilbert after c. 1185, when its previous holder had for- 
feited it for treason.! Earl Duncan II of Fife was confirmed in the possession of 
Strathleven, granted to him in return for the service of knights, apparently 
between 1172 and 1178? 

Among the knights captured at Alnwick was Waltheof son of Baldwin, 
lord of Biggar.® It seems probable that Waltheof's father, who first appears in 
record as sheriff of Lanark in 1162, was established at Biggar during the 
remarkable colonization of Strathclyde carried out by Malcolm IV. There are 
hardly any original documents for a study of this event, and for our knowledge 
that it happened at all we depend on piecing together many scattered bits of 
indirect evidence. It is true that we have one original act of King Malcolm 
which shews that he ordered a large estate in lower Clydesdale to be peram- 
bulated for a new owner,‘ but this owner was the Cistercian abbey of Newbattle 
and not a lay feudatory. A firmer starting-point is given by a brief writ copied 
into a cartulary of Sawtry abbey in Huntingdonshire.’ By this writ, David 
Olifard—King David I’s godson, and ancestor of the Scottish family of Oliphant 
—trenounced before his friends and peers his ancestral holding in Sawtry, a part 
of the honour of Huntingdon, because his lord King Malcolm had given him 
in exchange ‘the land between the two Calders’ (inter duas Caledoures), between, 
that is, the North Calder Water and the South Calder Water, two tributaries 
which fall into the Clyde on either side of Bothwell. This brief document, 
which has escaped the notice of the Scottish family historians, not only gives us 
the origin of the great medieval lordship of Bothwell, but also one of our very 
rare glimpses of the Scottish king transplanting into his own kingdom a baron 
of his honour of Huntingdon. Another private charter (in the Arbroath 
cartulary) shews that King Malcolm granted more land by the South Calder to 
a settler named Tancard, who was probably a Fleming and who has certainly 
left his name in Thankerton by Bothwell and Thankerton near Lanark.$ Again, 
it was in Malcolm IV’s reign that another man bearing a name outlandish in 
Clydesdale but not unfamiliar in Flanders, Wice or Wicius,’ gave to Kelso 


1 Inchaffray, Appendix, no. 2. 

2 P.S.4.8., Ixxxvii, p. 62; cf. ibid., 55 and notes 7 and 8. 

8 Roger Howden, Chronica (ed. Stubbs), ii. 63. 

4 Newbattle, p. xxxvi. 

5 Bodl. MS. Rawlinson B. 142, fo. 16" (transcript of Sir Richard St. George). 

6 Registrum vetus de Aberbrothoc (Bannatyne Club) [= Arbroath], no. 99; Origines Parochiales 
Scotiae, 1. 143. 

7 Forssner, Continental Germanic Personal Names, p. 259; Mansion, Oud-Genische Naamkunde, 
p. 95. They discuss the form Wizo. Neither gives the form Wice or Wicius, but Forssner, pp. 39-40, 
says that Azo (a name of similar development to Wizo) may occur as Ace. One should compare 
Lambynus 4sa, probably the Lambin whose name is preserved in Lamington (Liber 8. Marie de Calchou 
(Bannatyne Club) [= Ke/so], p. 75). 
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abbey the church of his ‘toun’, Wicestun, now Wiston,! while, for contemporary 
and probably Flemish neighbours along these upland reaches of the Clyde, Wice 
of Wiston had, among others, Lambin in Lambinestun (Lamington) and Simon 
Loccard in Simondestun (Symington), in addition to Baldwin, lord of Bigbar.? 
The Flemish character of this colony, which has long been recognized by 
genealogists and local historians, finds a curious echo in a part of Britain quite 
unconnected with Scotland. In the first half of the twelfth century a substantial 
number of Flemings were planted in the west of modern Pembrokeshire. There 
in the 1130's we find Wizo the Fleming and his settlement of Wiston; there too 
Tancard the Fleming, castellan of Haverfordwest, whose name may be preserved 
in Tankredston near St. Davids; there too we even come upon a settler with the 
uncommon Flemish name of Freskin,? recalling for the Scottish historian his 
namesake who founded the great baronial families of Moray and Sutherland.4 
This oddly close parallel is not without the value which a comparison may some- 
times afford where the evidence is meagre or obscure. But by far the most 
arresting clue to the ‘plantation of Strathclyde’ seems to be given us by King 
Malcolm himself in a remarkable charter 5 which he issued shortly before his 
death in favour of the cathedral church of Glasgow. In this charter, the king 
recorded his gift to the cathedral and its clergy of Kinclaith 9 (now Glasgow 
Green), for the remission and absolution of all the transgressions committed by 
his grandfather, his father and himself against the church of Glasgow—‘if’, the 
king is careful to add, ‘if it be that we have transgressed in any point’—‘and 
specifically’, he continues, ‘in respect of those lands which, up to the time when 
I took the staff of a pilgrim to Saint James, I granted to my barons and knights, 
from which lands the church of Glasgow had been accustomed to receive rents 
and “can” It is not often that a twelfth-century royal charter speaks so 
candidly about the remorse of conscience by which, from time to time, a king 
might be afflicted. But for the purposes of our enquiry, it is of greater conse- 
quence here to emphasize that Clydesdale contained a number of estates of 
which the church of Glasgow had once held the lordship but which it did not 


1 Kelso, no. 336. 

? Orig. Paroch. Scot. i. pp. 173 (Lamington), 144—5 (Symington). Compare also Roberton (iżid. 
p- 148), from Robert, brother of Lambin. For Baldwin, sheriff of Lanark, see Newdatt/e, p. xxxvi, and 
for his line, Ke/so, no. 186. n 

It is probably significant of the deliberate and symmetrical character of the plantation of upper 
Clydesdale that in 1359 the baronies of Biggar, Covington, Symington, Roberton, Lamington and 
Wiston each owed the same amount of castle-ward at Lanark Castle (Exchequer Rolls, i. 582). 

8 B. Charles, Non-Ce/tic Place-Names in Wales, PP- 44 and 28; Pipe Roll, 31 Henry I, p. 136 (for 
*Witso Flandrensis and ‘Fresechinus filius Ollec’); and Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, vi. 85—6. 

* R. L. G. Ritchie noted this parallel between Pembroke and Clydesdale (Normans im Scotland, 
P- 376, n. 4). 

5 Registrum episcopatus Glasguensis (Bannatyne Club) [= Glasgow], no. 15. 

€ 'Conclud'. Cf. R. Renwick, History of Glasgow, i. 37, 287. 
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possess at the end of the twelfth century! The particular value of this charter 
consists in its implication that the feudal colonization of the Clyde valley was a 
deliberate and forcible stroke of royal policy. 

With the settlement of Clydesdale, we may compare the better- attested 
process by which knight’s fees and serjeanties were created in Gowrie, Angus 
and Mearns. The evidence shews this to have been the work of William I, and 
there is nothing to suggest that any considerable feudalization had taken place 
in these districts before 1165. Some of the evidence for Angus and Gowrie 
has already been noted, and some will be referred to later.2, Here we may men- 
tion briefly a few surviving charters which shew King William establishing 
feudal holdings in a region which under David I was probably still dominated 
by the native magnates. Between 1195 and 1200, William Giffard, already 
possessing a considerable holding in East Lothian, was granted Tealing in 
Angus with Powgavie in Gowrie by the same marches as those by which Ferth- 
nauh (presumably a native predecessor) had held that land. The service was 
fixed at one knight? Between 1202 and 1208, King William confirmed to 
Walter de la Kernelle the land of Guthrie (near Forfar) for the service of half 
a knight ‘as testified in the charter of Roger de la Kernelle’, Walter's pre- 
decessor.* The family of de la Kernelle (Carnail) were tenants of the Honour of 


1 Lawrie, £.8.C., no. 50. 

Even if we cannot accept all the identifications proposed by J. T. T. Brown (Inquest of David, 
1901), we ought not to adopt the excessive scepticism shewn by Lawrie (op. cit, pp. 301-3). Mr. 
Brown was clearly right in thinking that the names in the Inquest are arranged in geographical groups. 
Working backward from the end of the list, we have: 


(1) Morebattle. 

(2) Traquair and Peebles. 

(3) “Treuergylt’ (unidentified). 

(4) ‘Bramescheyd’ (probably ‘Brunschaith’, ‘Brunscayt’, xiii. cent., Me/rose, nos. 205, 318, etc., 
associated with Auchencrieff and Dargavel near Dumfries; ‘Brounskeath’, etc., also so associated, 
xvil. cent., Retours, Dumfries, nos. 260, 232, etc.). Esbie; Trailtrow; ‘Colehtaun’ (? ‘Coldanis 
abone Castlemilk’, 4.P.8., i. 716 (red), now Cowdens); Dryfesdale; ‘Abermelc’ (Castlemilk); 
"Edyngaheym' (probably Edingham in Urr parish, the chapel of which was granted to Holyrood 
Abbey both by its lord and by the bishops of Glasgow, Carters of Holyrood (Bannatyne Club), 
nos. 52, 53,67. It is ‘Edinghaim’ on Blaeu’s map of 1654); Hoddom. 

(5) Ashkirk; Lilliesleaf, “T'reueronum’ (? “Trarouny’, Melrose, no. 544, Troney Hill in Ancrum 
parish); Ancrum. 

(6) Eddleston and Stobo. 

(7) Thirteen other names, which include ‘Cunclut’ (Kinclaith), Carntyne, Carmyle, Wandell, 
‘Abercarf” (? mouth of the Garf Water, therefore Wiston), and Machan. It is extremely 
probable that the whole group from ‘Carcleuien’ to ‘Planmichel’ consists of places in Clydesdale, 
and very few of these are found in the possession of Glasgow cathedral church after the twelfth 
century. 

* Above, p. 8; below, pp. 13, 14. 
3 Yester Writs (Scot. Record Soc.), no. 6. 
4 S.R.O. Transcripts of Royal Charters, 1165-1214 (from Acta Dominorum Concilii, vol. xxi, 
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Huntingdon in Great Stukeley 1 but there is no evidence that any of them settled 
in Scotland before the time of William the Lion, to several of whose acts Roger 
de la Kernelle was a witness. Before 1177, the land of ‘Rossin’, perhaps Rossie 
by Montrose, had been granted to Henry, son of Gregory the clerk, for’ one 
knight’s service? In the period 1189 x 1199 the king issued charters of 
enfeoffment granting Benholm in Mearns to Hugh, brother of Elias the clerk, 
for half a knight’s service, and Kinneff in Mearns to William de Montfort for 
one knight's service? Between Benholm and Kinneff lie Arbuthnott and 
Allardice. The latter was confirmed by the king (1189 x 1 199) to Walter, son 
of Walter Scott 4; perhaps c. 1199, since Walter Scott, a neighbour of the lords 
of Arbuthnott and therefore doubtless the donee’s father, was said to have been 
on the point of death not long before February, 1198.5 The service for Allardice 
was one archer with horse and haubergel. Arbuthnott the king seems to have 
granted as a fief to Osbert Olifard, whose successor Walter Olifard sub-enfeoffed 
Hugh of Swinton, ancestor of the baronial family of Arbuthnott. The next 
parish west of Arbuthnott is Fordoun. Here, in the Howe of the Mearns, is 
Balfeith, which according to the oath of a local jury, 1198-9, belonged to the 
land given by King William to Humphrey de Berkeley for his homage and 
service. This land was evidently that described by Humphrey de Berkeley as 
his fief of Kinkell (in Fordoun) and ‘Cuneueth’ (i.e. Conveth in Laurencekirk)." 
For lack of surviving charters, we cannot tell whether the Olifards held Arbuth- 
nott, or the Berkeleys Kinkell, for military service. Nevertheless, both direct 
and indirect evidence shews the crown establishing hereditary fiefs in the Mearns 
in the later years of the twelfth century. 

It is chiefly in royal and private charters of the reign of William the Lion 
that we must look for answers in detail to certain questions naturally prompted 
by a study of the contemporary feudal scene in England. What, for example, 
can we learn of the size of a Scottish knight’s fée? What was its value in money? 
What was the degree of subinfeudation carried out by the king’s tenants-in- 
chief? What was the normal type of serjeanty in Scotland? Where mere acreage 


1 W. Farrer, Honors and Knights’ Fees, ii. 360-2. A Reginald de la Kernelle held land in Northants 
in this period: see Pipe Rolls, 34 Henry II to 6 Richard I (references in indexes), and in the thirteenth 
century a branch of the family held part of Earl’s Barton of the honour of Huntingdon (7.C.H., 
Northants, iv. 117). 

2 S.R.O., Transcripts of Royal Charters, 1165-1214 (original said to have been penes J. F. Mackay, 
W.S.). Rossie is a not uncommon place-name north of Forth, and this identification is only tentative. 

3 S.R.O., Benholm Charters, no. 1, and charter from Acta Dominorum Concilii, vol. xxxi, fos. 
66-7. 

4 S.R.O., Transcripts of Royal Charters, 1165-1214 (transcript of 1703); cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., 
5th Report, p. 629. 

5 Spalding Club, Miscellany, v (1852), 211 (shortly before the consecration of Roger de Beaumont 
as bishop of St. Andrews). 

6 Ibid., pp. 210-11. ? Arbroath, no. 89. 
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is concerned, it would obviously be absurd to look for uniformity, even if we 
could trace twelfth-century fees on the modern map, which for the most part 
we cannot. But might we expect some similarity in terms of social organization, 
agritultural capacity or annual yield in cash? The English evidence, collected 
and discussed by Sir Frank Stenton, would counsel caution. ‘It disproves', he 
says, ‘the existence of any general idea that the land which provided a knight’s 
service should form an economic unit, or that manor and knight's fee should be 
identical’, And he goes on to shew that in the middle of the twelfth century 
knights’ fees of £10 a year were probably commoner than those assessed at £20, 
the rate which later became almost standard.? In asking whether the typical 
knight’s fee was as elusive a concept in Scotland as it was in England, we should 
remember that a higher proportion of single fees seems to have been created in 
Scotland directly by the king, and that therefore we might reasonably expect 
somewhat less variety in size and value. So far as it goes, and it does not take 
us very far, the Scottish evidence does appear to bear out this expectation. It is 
true that estates scattered over several parishes were occasionally brought 
together by the king to form approximately the fief of one knight. Seton and 
Winton, east of Edinburgh, were in this way united with Winchburgh on the 
west to make one knight’s fee for Philip of Seton.? Gogar, Pentland and Cous- 
land, respectively west, south and east of Edinburgh, made up a fee of one and a 
half knights for Ralph of Graham“ A group of townships spread out across ten 
or twelve miles of country on the marches of Strathallan and Strathearn were 
granted for one knight’s service to Malise, the younger son of Earl Ferteth of 
Strathearn. But beside these examples should be set the far more numerous 
cases where the knight’s fee of the twelfth century seems to have consisted of a 
compact inhabited locality which, later at any rate, emerged as a distinct parish 
or village. We have noticed West Calder in David I’s time; from Malcolm IV’s 
enfeoffments we may cite Lundin in Fife, a knight’s fee for Philip the chamber- 
lain,$ and also the knight’s fee granted to the steward, consisting of the parish of 
Legerwood (with Birkenside), and Mow, which seems then to have been a parish.” 
Among the fees created by William the Lion were Lenzie in Dunbartonshire, 
for William Cumin’; Yester in East Lothian for William Giffard;? and three 
villages in or bordering the Carse of Gowrie, Kinnaird for Ralph Rufus, Fowlis 


1 The First Century of English Feudalism, p. 158. 

2 Ibid., pp. 166-7. 3 Fraser, Facs., no. 10. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm., 224 Rept., p. 166, no. 3. 

5 Inchaffray, Appendix, no. 1. 

* National Library of Scotland, MS. Adv. 34.3.25, pp. 182-3: not the same person as Philip de 
Valognes. 

7 Hist. Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, xxiv. facsimile facing p. 126. 

8 Wigtown Charter Chest (Scot. Record Soc.), no. 1. 

9 Yester Writs, no. 8. 
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Easter for Roger de Mortemer, and Errol (a double fee) for William de Hay. 
We may put in the same class Cargill on the Tay and Kincardine in Menteith, 
both afterwards parishes, which together made a knight's fee for Richard de 
Montfiquet (Muschet) before 1 196.2 E 

For the money value of these fees our evidence is quite exiguous, Among 
the royal archives lost after 1291 was a charter3 by which William I granted to 
his sister Margaret, the widowed countess of Brittany, one hundred librates of 
land and twenty enfeoffed knights. Later records shew that this estate was 
located chiefly in the region of Ratho and Bathgate in West Lothian. This 
source, as Dr, Neilson noted many years ago,’ would suggest that a knight’s fee 
at that time may have been equated with some such notional value as £5 a year. 
The same is implied in a charter * issued between 1 177 and c. 1190 by Alan the 
Steward, son of Walter, granting ‘Kellebrid’ (Neilston) to Robert Croc for the 
service of one knight in exchange for the roos. worth of land owed to Robert 
by the grantor. A royal act of date 1166 x 11827 confirmed to Hugh Giffard 
for the fifth of a knight’s service that part of Yester for which the previous 
* holder had paid yearly 215. 4d.—implying a knight’s fee of eight marks, or 
£5 65. 8d. These examples come from the south of Scotland and may all be 
referred to the first thirty years of William the Lion’s reign. By themselves, 
they might encourage us to believe that the notional value of a Scottish knight’s 
fee ran at roughly £5 a year. But there exists the charter of David I to Alexander 
of St. Martin, already mentioned, which gives him half a knight’s fee and pro- 
mises him 10 marks a year in addition until his half fee shall be made a whole 
one. The natural inference from this document is that a knight’s fee of twenty 
marks, or over £13, was conceivable before 11 53. Thus, it may be that in 
Scotland, as in England, there were current during the twelfth century at least 
two notional valuations of the land needed to support a knight in the king's 
service. 

After David I's time, the crown seems rarely to have granted out great 
tracts of land in return for the service of large numbers of knights. Its practice 
seems rather to have been to create single or even fractional knight's fees. One 
consequence of this was that as a class the barons of Scotland, the men who held 

1 Above, p. 8, notes 4, 5 ; Spalding Club, Miscellany, ii. 303, no. 1. 

8 Transcript at Drummond Castle, Bdle. 1, no. r. Tam indebted to the earl of Ancaster for giving 
me access to the Drummond Castle charters. 

For the Muschets of Burnbank in Kincardine, ‘the chief of that name now extinct’, see Macfarlane’s 
Geographical Collections (Scot. Hist. Soc.), i. 339. 

3 Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland [= 4.P.8.], i. 116 (red). 

4 Ibid., charters in the same yx. Cf. Fraser, Facs., no. 27, and Hist. MSS. Comm., 574 Rept., 
P- 611, first item under ‘Titles of Ratho’. 

5 Juridica! Review, xi (1899), 71-86. 

8 W. Fraser, The Lennox, ii. No. 2. 

7 Yester Writs, nos. 2 and 3. 
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in chief of the crown the small fees thus created, were men of considerably less 
substance than their counterparts in England.’ It may be suggested that the 
Scottish baronage, closely attached to the crown by feudal allegiance, was at the 
same time closer than the English baronage to the freemen of lower rank, and 
indeed, to the rest of the population. Nevertheless, there were large estates in 
Scotland held for military service, and within them there seems to have been a 
fairly systematic process of sub-infeudation. The great barons might choose 
to enfeoff their vassals with whole knight’s fees, but as often as not they appear 
to have created tenements to be held for a half, a quarter, an eighth, a tenth, or 
even a twentieth part of the service of one knight. There is no certain evidence 
for scutage in twelfth-century Scotland,! and the holders of fractional fees may 
either have performed the full service of a knight only once in so many years, 
or else have clubbed together to pay towards the wages of a knight, each in 
proportion to his holding. In general, the crown seems to have preferred round 
numbers in its enfeoffments. Single knight’s fees were common, and double 
fees are occasionally found. Five knights were demanded from the steward’s 
vast lordship,? ten from the Brus lordship of Annandale, ten from Earl David, 
King William’s brother,’ and twenty from the countess of Brittany in respect of 
the fees which were evidently inherited by her second husband’s heirs, the Bohun 
earls of Hereford, in western Lothian. The king’s tenants-in-chief naturally 
operated on a smaller scale. When, between 1189 and 1196, Walter de Berkeley 
enfeoffed William son of Richard in *Croswaldef'5 (perhaps Carswadda in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire), it was for the service of half a knight. The same was stipulated 
in the contemporary charter by which Waltheof, son of Cospatric, lord of South 
Queensferry, granted the lands of Dundas to Elias, son of Uhtred, ancestor of 
the ancient family of Dundas of that Ilk.* After Richard de Montfiquet had been 
granted Cargill, but before 1199, he created a sub-fief for William son of 
Alexander out of half a carucate ad Withefeld (Whitefield in Cargill), with some 
other minor tenements. The service demanded was as little as the tenth part of 

1 The only explicit references to scutage which I have been able to find in Scottish documents 
prior to 1214 occur in Me/rose, nos. 116, 117, a charter of Walter of Windsor and its confirmation by 
William J. They include the word scusagiis in a clause of exemption along with corsagiis, another 
highly unusual term in twelfth-century Scottish record. Possibly the whole, phrase was a piece of 
common form not referring specifically to Scottish conditions. 

7 Hist. Berwickshire Naturalist? Club, xxiv. pp. 138-40. 

3 Cartulary of Lindores, ed. Dowden, (Scot. Hist. Soc.) [= Liadores], no. 1. 

4 AP.S., 1. 116 (red). 

5 J. Anderson, Diplomata Scotiae (1739), Pl. LXXVII. ‘Croswaldef” is not certainly identified. 
Carswadda (‘Corsuada’, Blaeu, 1654), which seems a phonetically possible derivative from Croswaldef, 
is in Lochrutton parish. Walter de Berkeley for a time held land in Kirkgunzeon, the neighbouring 
parish, from Roland, son of Uhtred, a witness to the Croswaldef charter (Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. no. 3891, 
fos. 877—887). 

€ 4.P.8., i. 92 (red). The Waltheof who gave this charter was presumably the son of Cospatric, 
son of Waltheof, addressed by Malcolm IV in a writ concerning the Queen's Ferry. 
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half a knight, the fraction being doubtless so expressed because Cargill formed 
half a knight's fee. So little is known in any detail about Scottish sub-infeuda- 
tion that it may be useful to examine the evidence relating to two great feudal 
lordships, those of the Morevilles in Lauderdale and Cunningham and of ‘Earl 
David of Huntingdon in Aberdeenshire and elsewhere. Their records are 
scattered and scanty, but nevertheless they shew us something of the internal 
arrangements of a Scottish honour in the middle years and at the close of the 
twelfth century. 

Some of the earliest Moreville records are extant only in the inventory made. 
by the first earl of Lauderdale, which was embodied in an act of parliament in 
1661 as a statutory title-deed for the Maitland family.2 Despite many blunders, 
the earl’s attempt to summarize the numerous ancient charters which he had 
before him seems to have been entirely honest. According to the inventory, the | 
first of the Morevilles, Hugh, granted Thirlestane near Lauder to Elsi, son of 
Winter, for three marks a year? Between 1189 and 1196, this grant was con- 
firmed by Hugh’s grandson, William, to Elsi’s son, Alan, ‘for the service of a 
certain knight’ .# The interest of these vestigial writs does not lie merely in the 
probability that through them we may trace the pedigree of the Maitlands of 
Thirlestane, Lethington and Lauderdale to a member of the native Anglian 
gentry of Northumbria. They shew us also the money rent of a pre-feudal 
landholder being turned into the knight-service of his son, and a knight’s fee 
being created, evidently without social dislocation, on the lordship of a great 
Scottish baron. The Lauderdale inventory contains evidence of several other 
grants made by the Morevilles to their vassals, but fortunately there are more 
reliable sources to illustrate the process of sub-enfeoffment for military service 
carried on by Hugh de Moreville’s descendants. Richard de Moreville, Hugh’s 
son, who succeeded his father in 1162 and died in 1189, obtained ‘Gillemures- 
tun’ (Eddleston in Peeblesshire) at farm from Bishop Ingram of Glasgow 
(1164 X 1174),5 and made it a knight’s fee for Edulf, son of Uhtred,* who, to 
judge from his name, was, like Elsi, son of Winter, a native Northumbrian. 
Again, Richard de Moreville enfeoffed Henry de Sinclair (de Sancto Claro) for 
a quarter of a knight’s service in Herdmanston (East Lothian), previously held 


1 S.R.O., J. M. Thomson’s photographs of charters, No. 6 (from the Dupplin Charter Chest). 
There is so little documentary evidence on the private castle in twelfth-century Scotland that it is worth 
noting that William’s fee included a toft and croft ‘between the castle (caste//um) and the church of 
Cargill’. 

2 4.P.8., vii. 138 et seg. 

3 Ibid., x11 marks, followed by Scots Peerage, v. 277, is obviously an error for iii. For Elzi or Elri, 
father of Alan, see Dip/. Scot., Pl. LXXV a. His name stands for an Anglo-Saxon Aethelsige or Aelfsige 
(cf. O. Feilitzen, Pre-Conguest Personal Names in Domesday Book and V.C.H. Berks., i. 292-3). 

t AP S., vii. 138. 5 Glasgow, no. 44. 

$ Ibid.. no. 45. 
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by Richard the chamberlain1 Both Richard de Moreville and his son and suc- 
cessor William established a knight’s fee in Cunningham when they enfeoffed 
James, son of Lambin, in the lands of Loudoun? Eddleston and Loudoun, 
incidentally, are further examples of single fees which later became (if they were 
not already) parishes. The Moreville fief in Scotland would certainly have 
counted among the largest of those held under the crown by private feudatories. 
It seems, moreover, to have been the only baronial honour in this period on 
which we find evidence for an officer with the title of vicecomes, sheriff. A charter 
of William de Moreville, e.g., was witnessed by Henry de Sinclair, the grantor’s 
sheriff (1189 x 1196)? In 1203, after the Moreville fief had passed to the 
lord of Galloway by the marriage of William de Moreville’s sister and heir 
Helen to Roland, son of Uhtred, a judicial decision was witnessed by Roland’s 
son Alan of Galloway, in company with a few Moreville sub-tenants, including 
Alan de Clephan, ‘sheriff of Lauder’. We may probably trace the office back 
before. William de Moreville’s time, for two acts of Richard de Moreville, of 
uncertain date between 1162 and 1189, were witnessed by Alan, son of the 
sheriff, and A., son of the sheriff, respectively, 5 while another act of Richard de 
` Moreville, confirming an agreement between the abbeys of Dryburgh and St. 
James by Northampton, and dating 1162 x 1177,9 was witnessed by Elfius the 
sheriff. It may be conjectured that for Elfius we should read Elsius, and that 
Alan the sheriff's son was identical with Alan, son of Elsi of Thirlestane, who 
was witness to a number of surviving Moreville charters.” Professor Dickinson, 
who refers only to the example from 1203, has suggested that vicecomes here 
means no more than 'constable', the officer in charge of Lauder castle. If this 
was true of Alan de Clephan, it may also have been true of the earlier Moreville 
sheriffs. But it is worth noting that the baronial sheriff is a well-attested figure 
in twelfth-century England, where he was not necessarily a purely military 
officer.» The late Professor Ritchie accepted without comment Mrs. Armitage's 
view that the Morevilles' ‘chief seat is not even known by name'4? Yet there is 
considerable, if not conclusive, evidence that Lauder was the caput of the More- 


ville lordship, and if this was so, an officer described as sheriff of Lauder might 


1 Dipl. Scot., Pl. LXXV b. 

2 Illustrations of Scottish History (Maitland Club), no. VIII. Cf. Scots Peerage, v. 488. 

3 Glasgow, no. 46. 

* Kelso, no. 143. 

5 Glasgow, no. 45; Dipl. Scot., Pl. LXXV b. 

* Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Tiberius E v. fo. 88. There is no copy of this document in the Liber 8. 
Marie de Dryburgh (Bannatyne Club) [= Dryburgh], and it does not seem to be known to Scottish 
local and family historians. 

7 Some references are given in Scots Peerage, v. 277. 

8 The Sheriff Court Book of Fife (Scot. Hist. Soc.), pp. 371-2. 

? Stenton, First Century of English Feudalism, pp. 66 and n., 69. 

+0 Early Norman Castles, p. 317 ; cf. Normans in Scotland, p. 292. 
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well have had wider duties than the maintenance and defence of his lord’s chief 
castle.l 

Our starting point for the history of the lordship created in Scotland for 
Earl David of Huntingdon must be the charter which his brother the*king 
issued between 1179 and 1182,? granting to David the earldom of Lennox 
(temporarily), Dundee and other places in Angus, Longforgan and Pitmiddle 
in Gowrie, Morton near Edinburgh, and the district of Garioch, in the middle 
of what is now Aberdeenshire, all for the service of ten knights. The feudaliza- 
tion of the Garioch which evidently followed this grant is especially interesting 
because this was a completely Celtic region, remote from the main centres of 
royal power frequented by the twelfth-century kings, though it lay athwart one 
of the natural overland routes into Moray from the south. The caput of Garioch 
was fixed at Inverurie, where Earl David founded a burgh and no doubt con- 
structed (from a natural mound) the stout more at the confluence of the Urie 
with the Don, preserved today under the name of the Bass of Inverurie. An 
extremely botched record of some of the earl’s enfeoffments has survived in an 
old inventory among the muniments of the earls of Mar and Kellie3 There are, 
e.g., notices of grants of Durno with a toft in Inverurie burgh to Simon and 
Robert de Billingham, and of Ardoyne below Bennachie to (?) Henry de Bovill 
or Boyville.4 These fragments alone would give no proof that the division of 
Garioch was carried out in return for fixed amounts of military service. It is 
therefore valuable to have three complete charters of Earl David, two of which 
certainly, and the third of which may, relate to this district. By the first,’ 
Malcolm son of Bertolf was enfeoffed in Leslie for one knight’s service. By the 
second,$ David de Audree (from the honour of Huntingdon) was given the 

1 The evidence for the pre-eminent position of Lauder in the Moreville fief is too scattered to be 
brought together here. But it may be noted that Richard de Moreville’s castle of Lauder was important 
enough to be included in the list of eight Scottish-held castles during the war of 1173-4 given by 
Roger Howden (‘Benedict of Peterborough’, Gesta Henrici, ed. Stubbs, i. 48-9). 

In 1296, Helen la Zouche (widow of Roger la Zouche, the grandson of Helen de Moreville) was 
said to have held as part of her dower one third of Lauder and one third of Lauderdale for one knight’s 
service. It might perhaps be inferred that the Morevilles held Lauder and its dale in the twelfth century 
for three knights’ service (Calendar of Inguisitions Post Mortem, iii, no. 363). 

2 Lindores, no. 1. * Hist MSS. Comm., Mar asd Kellie (1904), pp. 3 e£ seg. 

4 Robert de Billyngam’s land is referred to in Brit. Mus., Cott. Ch. xviii. 23, cited below. The 
*. . . Bommill’ and his heirs mentioned in the Mar and Kellie inventory may be identified with Henry 
de Bouill or Boyville, and his family, vassals of Earl David and Earl John of Scotland (Lindores, nos. 3, 
5, etc.; Hist. MSS. Comm., 474 Rept., p. 493). 

5 S.R.O., Rothes Charters, No. 1. The grant included ‘Mache’ and ‘Hachennegort’ (? Auchnagorth 
in King Edward parish, next to land held by Walter de Leslie in 1369, Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum 
Scotorum [= R.M.8.], i. no. 300). 

€ Brit. Mus., Cott. Ch. xviii. 23. For the de Aldri fee in the Honour of Huntingdon, see Sir 


Christopher Hatton’s Book of Seals (1950), nos. 200, 220. David ‘de Audereye' (de Andreya, etc.) and 
Henry de Boyville witness acts of Earl John of Scotland, Lisdores, no. 17, Hist. MSS. Comm., 44 Rept., 
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whole davoch of Rescivet (in Chapel of Garioch parish), ‘rendering to the earl 
as quittance for every secular service, custom, exaction and demand” the tenth 
part of the service of one knight. That so small a fraction of a knight’s fee could 
be created in the remote region of Garioch at the turn of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries is a testimony to the highly developed notions of military 
feudalism taken, as it seems, for granted at least by the lord of an especially large 
and doubtless well-organized fief and by his knightly vassals. The third charter 
is among the Yester House writs.! It records the enfeoffment of Hugh Giffard 
by Earl David in ‘Fintre’, in augmentation of the other fee which Hugh held 
of the earl and in return for half a knight’s service for the two fees together. 
There are three places called Fintray or Fintry of which Earl David might con- 
ceivably have been in possession at the date of this grant (1185 x 1199). 
Fintray (‘Fintreth’) in Formartine was given to Earl David with his lordship 
of Garioch, but he seems to have re-granted it to his abbey of Lindores? Fintry 
in modern Stirlingshire is not far from land which the earl held for a time in the 
Lennox It may be, however, that the.‘Fintre’ granted to Hugh Giffard was 
Fintry in Angus, between Earl David’s burgh of Dundee and Hugh Giffard’s 
estate of Tealing. Whichever place is referred to, the charter is extremely 
interesting evidence of the earl creating a knight-service tenement for a baron ` 
who was already a tenant-in-chief of the king. 

A fractional fee might occasionally represent the less expensive service of a 
light-armed soldier or mounted archer. William I granted Gilberton to his 
clerk Michael ‘Flerdius’ (read Flandrensis?) towards the end of his reign, ‘for the 
service of one serjeant on a horse with a haubergel’, and Alexander II confirmed 
this grant, to his clerk Michael ‘Flandrence’. But when the same lands were 
confirmed by Alexander II or Alexander III to Michael’s son Archibald, it was 
for a quarter of a knight’s service. In thirteenth-century Scotland feudal service 
had doubtless become the largely fiscal concept which it had become in England 
in this period. A quarter of a knight’s fee may have been equated fiscally with 
a serjeanty. At the same time, we should note that William of Dallas, described 
as a knight, was confirmed by Alexander III (1279), for a quarter of a knight's 
service, in the upland territory of Dallas, near Forres, ‘in which King William 
enfeoffed his forebear William de Rypely'.5 The tenure of Michael the Fleming 
seems to have been typical of Scottish serjeanties of the twelfth century. 
William I enfeoffed Gregory de Melville with two carucates in Ednam for the 
service of one archer with a horse,® and, as we have seen, one archer with horse 


l Yeser Writs, no. 4. 8 Lisdores, nos. 1 and 2. 

3 Kelso, no. 226 (Campsie and Antermony). 

* For the foregoing, see 4.P.8., vii. 144. 

5 S.R.O., Royal Charters, no. 58. It is possible that “Dolaysmykel’ (Dallas) was not the only estate 
with which William de Rypely had been endowed; but it was this fief which gave their name to the 
knightly family of Dallas. 8 Fraser, Facs., no. 7. 
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and haubergel was owed for the lands of Allardice.1 John Waleran was given 
land near Crail by King William for one serjeant on a horse with a haubergel. 
Private serjeanty enfeoffments followed this pattern closely. Robert de Neuham 
held Cambo near Crail of the Countess Ada (King William's mother), apparently 
for one man in the king's army. Robert of London, the king's bastard son, 
granted to Ralph Frebern (1189 x 1199) Couston, Balmule and Montquey 
‘in his fief of Aberdour’, for one serjeant on a horse with a haubergel in the royal 
army. Before 1214, Hugh Freskin, lord of Sutherland, enfeoffed Master 
Gilbert of Moray (archdeacon of Moray, and later to be bishop of Caithness) 
in Skelbo and other lands in Sutherland, for the service of one archers F ergus, 
earl of Buchan, enfeoffed John, son of Uhtred, in Fedderate (New Deer parish), 
described as three davochs, for the free service of one archer and for the perfor- 
mance of three capital suits to the earl’s court of Ellon, ‘as any earl may freely 
enfeoff a vassal in Scotia”. The language of this latter document, incidentally, 
is highly feudal in tone, and the grant shews clearly that the concept of feudal ` 
tenure could be understood and applied by a native earl in a remote region before 
the death of William the Lion. 

As evidence for active sub-infeudation, these private charters do not stand 
alone but could be paralleled from the contemporary records of the Countess 
Ada of Northumberland’s fiefs in East Lothian and East Fife, of the Brus fief 
of Annandale, and of the Steward’s estates in Renfrew, Ayrshire and the Merse. 
That knight-service had become, by the early thirteenth century, a burden which 
might be permanently attached to a particular piece of land we know casually 
from the terms of an exchange transacted between 1204 and 1228, by which 
Reginald de Warenne fully released to Laurence of Abernethy the lands of 
‘Coventre’ (near Abernethy)? save for the king’s forinsec service, on condition, 
however, that Reginald would answer on Laurence’s behalf for the amount of 
knight-service belonging to that land. We also know, from less oblique evidence, 
that castle-ward, a highly characteristic obligation of the knight in the first 
century of English feudalism, was associated in Scotland also with the knights 
who held fiefs of the crown. At Christmas, 1160, King Malcolm IV enfeoffed 
Berewald the Fleming in the lands of Innes and (? Nether) Urquhart for the 
service of one knight in Elgin castle When William I confirmed Annandale 


! Hist. MSS. Comm., 574 Rept., p. 629. 

2 Tustrations of Scottish History (Maitland Club), no. XIII. 

3 Macfarlane’s Genealogical Collections, i. 46. 

* Spalding Club, Miscellany, v. 242, no. 3 

5 Fraser, Facs., no. 30. 

8 Collections for the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff (Spalding Club), 407—9. 

? Fraser, Douglas Book, iii. 349-50, no. 281. ‘Coventre’ doubtless =‘Covintrie’ in the barony of 
Forgandenny, Retours, Perth, nos. 202, 8 53. 

8 Registrum Episcopatus Moraviensis (Bannatyne Club), p. 453. 
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to William Brus, he exempted him from the ward of his castles. An extremely 
instructive royal charter of the early years of Alexander IT, discussed by Dr. 

Neilgon,? commuted for 205. a year the castle-ward owed at Roxburgh by 
Bernard of Hadden, son of a prominent baron of William the Lion, Bernard, 

son of Brien. By the terms of this charter, Bernard might pay 20s. instead of 
performing castle-ward unless there was war or a state of emergency, while if he 
had to go at the king’s command north of the Forth or south of the March, or 
if he should pay the aid for his fee when a common aid was levied throughout 
the realm, he need not pay his 205. that year or do his castle-ward (recalling the 
last clause of Magna Carta, chapter 29). 

The point has now been reached at which the other side of the story—the 
incidence of non-military enfeoffments—may usefully be considered. It would 
clearly help us to decide the relative importance of military tenure in the second 
half of the twelfth century if we could form some idea of the scale of enfeoffments 
made in the same period in return either for straightforward money rents or for 
services which were vague or in no sense military. For a realistic comparison, 
we should consider among unspecific or unmilitary grants only such as involved 
substantial holdings of land or persons who were socially equal or superior to 
barons, knights and serjeants. Church property held in alms, and burgage 
tenements, each forming a specialized class of tenure, will not be included. Nor 
will special mention be made of enfeoffments in frank marriage, since they would 
not have formed a true exception to a prevailing system of knight-service and 
serjeanty tenures. In a number of instances, we have reasonably good evidence 
of a grant of land made by a twelfth-century king, but no record of its terms: 
e.g., a grant by Malcolm IV to William, son of Nigel, of land in Ednam,? and 
by William I to Robert de Cambrun of the lands of Baledgarno.* It will be im- 
possible to make use of this sort of evidence here, but it is necessary to bear in 
mind that we now possess only a fraction, probably a very small fraction, of the 
enfeoffments originally recorded in writing in the period before 1214. The 
assumption underlying the comparison made here is that there seems no obvious 
reason why, so far as large estates are concerned, written enfeoffments for 
military service should have survived in significantly larger numbers than those 
for non-military service. 

The first group of landholders to be taken into account in discussing non- 
military tenants of the crown must be that of the earls, because of their obvious 

1 Nat. MSS. Scot., i, Pl. XXXIX. 

2 Juridical Rev., xi. 173 et seg. Dr. Neilson shewed that this charter is really an act of Alexander II, 
though purporting to be one of Robert I. It is printed in R.M.8., i, App. I, no. 55. 

3. R.M.8., i. Appendix I, no. 97. 


* Hist. MSS. Comm., rath Rept., pt. iii. p. 185. Here ‘de Cambray’ of “Baligarnoche’ is the (more 
correct) ‘de Cambrun’ of *Balgli gernoch’ of the Errol Charters printed in the Spalding Club’s Miscellany, 
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political and social importance. We have already seen how David I established 
a strictly feudal relationship between himself and the earl of Fife, Duncan I. 
We cannot be certain that the service due from the earldom was military, but 
both Earl Duncan I and his son Earl Duncan II were tenants-in-chief of the 
crown for knight-service, at least for their fiefs of West Calder and Strathleven.1 
It seems unlikely that the earldom of Strathearn was held for knight-service, 
or even on feudal terms, in the middle of the twelfth century. We cannot be 
sure that Earl Gilbert of Strathearn, at the end of the century, owed knight- 
service for his earldom, though he was the king’s tenant by knight-service for 
lands in or near Strathearn.? The wording of the charter by which William I 
granted the earl ‘Kinbethach’ (? Kinbothie) ‘to be held as freely and quit as Earl 
Gilbert holds the earldom of Strathearn’, is inconclusive and in marked contrast 
not only with the precisely worded conditions in contemporary knight-service 
charters but also with Alexander II's confirmation of the earldom of Fife to Earl 
Malcolm I, 'performing therefor the service which is owed to us from that 
earldom’. The earldom of Lennox was presumably part of the great estate for 
which King William's brother David owed him the service of ten knights;5 but 
David held this earldom only temporarily, and when, in 1238, Alexander II 
confirmed it to Earl Maoldomhnaich, he was to hold it ‘as freely and quit as 
any of our earls more freely and independently hold and possess their earldoms, 
performing for it the forinsec service in armies and aids which belongs to our 
other full manors (plenarias villas).* Thus there is not only no requirement of 
knight-service; there is a distinct implication that anything more than forinsec 
service would be an exceptional burden upon a Scottish earldom. For the other 
ancient earldoms, the evidence is insufficient. The agreement made in the king’s 
court in 1213 regarding the earldom of Menteith ? says nothing about service, 
though it is clear that the earldom was regarded as being held of the king, to 
whom it was surrendered, and who could adjudge it to its rightful heir after 
making a temporary subtraction from its lands. As for the rest, Caithness, Ross, 
Buchan, Mar, Angus, Atholl and Lothian or Dunbar, there is (so far as I am 


aware) no direct record whatever for the period under review.® It is doubtful 


1 Above, pp. 6 and 13. 

2 Inchaffray, App., no. 2; Hist. MSS. Comm., 724 Rept., p. 704, no. 2. 

3 Fraser, Facs., no. 15 (called Kinveachie in the catalogue. The only Kinveachie known to me is in 
Badenoch. Kinbothie belonged to Lord Madderty in the seventeenth century: Retours, Perth, no. 317). 

* Nat. M88. Scot., i, Pl. L. 

5 Lindores, no. 1. 

© Cartularium de Levexax (Maitland Club), no. 1. 

? J. Bain, Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, i, nos. 2275, 2276. 

8 The earldoms of Ross, Menteith and Atholl were evidently granted by royal charter in the thir- 
teenth century (R.M.8., i, Appendix II, nos. 1, 4, 5). 

W. F. Skene (Ce/tic Scotland, iii. (1880), 446-7), prints a charter purporting to have been issued by 
William I and restoring the earldom of Mar to Morgrund, son of Gillocheri. He is of the opinion that 
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if Moray was regarded as an earldom in this period, and, in any case, it was in 
the hands of the king. Gowrie was certainly an earldom, but it, too, was in 
royal hands, and the feudalization of Gowrie, of which some evidence has been 
giveh, was but part of a general royal policy, applicable to the territory of Gowrie 
simply because it was, in effect, crown demesne. 

In conclusion, we may say that there seems to have been a tendency to bring 
the earldoms into a strictly feudal relationship with the crown, but the vagueness 
or reticence of the documents even as late as the thirteenth century suggests 
that they were not held in return for specified amounts of knight-service. It 
must, however, be emphasized that this did not mean that an earl might not be 
a tenant-in-chief of the crown by knight-service. 

When we turn from a consideration of the earls to men who were, or may 
have been, of baronial or knightly status, we find relatively few surviving 
enfeoffments which do not demand the service of knights or serjeants. There 
are preserved at Durham two copies! of a grant of Swinton made by David I to 
his knight Hernulf or Arnulf as an hereditary fief to be held ‘as freely and 
honourably as any of my barons holds’, in return for a payment of 40s. to the 
monks of Durham. While this was not the creation of a knight’s fee, and while 
Swinton seems to have been part of the ‘Patrimony of Saint Cuthbert’, the fact 
that Hernulf is described as the king’s knight proves that King David was 
obtaining knight’s service from him, whether in return for Swinton or not. The 
gift may have been a reward for a hitherto landless knight, and therefore a dis- 
guised knight’s fee, or it may have been an augmentation of land which he held 
as a knight’s fee elsewhere. Before 1189, King William granted, for an annual 
rent of 20s, to Andrew, son of Uviet, Whitslaid, the upland glen which forms 
the head of the valley of the Ale Water.? The land involved here was no doubt 
considerable in area, more than an oxgang or two, but we do not know whether 
Andrew counted as a man of knightly or serviential rank, and the apparent 
absence of his name among the frequently recorded witnesses to contemporary 
royal acts makes it unlikely that his status was any higher. Robert, son of 
Maccus, of whose status we likewise have insufficient knowledge, owed the 
same rent merely for one carucate in ‘Lesedwin’ (Lessudden, Roxburghshire) 
c. 1200.2 Hugh Giffard, almost certainly of baronial rank, was granted part of 
Yester by Malcolm IV, but as the original charter has not survived we do not 
know the service. When the grant was confirmed by William I, between 1165 
this charter (certainly not genuine) was forged in favour of William, earl of Mar, in the reign of Alexander 
III. Though spurious, its clause giving the service due from the earldom may be significant: ‘Faciendo 
inde ipse et heredes sui mihi et heredibus meis forinsecum servicium videlicet Servicium Scoticanum 
sicut antecessores sui mihi et antecessoribus meis facere consueverunt’. 

1 Lawrie, £.8.C., nos. 100 and ror. 


3 Fraser, Facs., no. 9. 
3 Ibid., no. 26. 
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and 1171, no knight-service obligation was mentioned; but the king enfeoffed 
Hugh Giffard in another part of Yester for the fifth of a knight's service, and 
when he confirmed the whole of Yester and Lethington to Hugh’s son, William, 
the land formed the fee of one knight? It was possibly this same William GMard 
who received a royál charter (1189 x 1199) for the lands of 'Stradhehhan' 
(Strachan on Deeside), to be held i» forestam for nine marks yearly. In area, 
Strachan may well have been equal to any estate formed into a knight's fee in this 
period. But much of the parish is mountainous, and the fact that it was granted 
‘in forest’ suggests relatively poor agricultural resources. 

The most remarkable series of surviving non-military enfeoffments to a 
person who was undoubtedly of baronial status is that by which, between r1 53 
and 1184, Orm, son of Hugh, obtained grants or confirmations of the abbey of 
Abernethy, and the lands of Dunlappie and Inverarity in Angus and Glenduckie 
and Balmeadow in Fife. Malcolm IV’s charter of Dunlappie has apparently 
not survived, but his grant was confirmed to Orm’s son, Laurence, in free forest, 
and no service was mentioned.’ Inverarity and the Fife lands were granted 
between 1165 and 1171, the king in each case specifying no reddendo but merely 
adding ‘saluo mihi seruicio meo quod ad terram illam pertinet'. The Fife lands 
were actually quitclaimed to Orm by Earl Duncan II of Fife in exchange for 
"Balebrenin' (Balbirnie in Markinch). The transaction was contemporary with 
the king's enfeoffment of the earl, for knight-service, in Strathleven, of which 
Markinch presumably formed a part. It may, therefore, have been the result 
of a scheme to put the earl in total possession of the lands of this fief by buying 
out the other landholders.’ 

The grant of Abernethy (1172 x 1184) stands in a somewhat different case. 
The abbey was confirmed 'as it was in the year and on the day when King David 
was alive and dead’, fully, save for ten librates of land which King William had 
granted to Henry Revel in marriage with Orm's daughter (from which, inci- 
dentally, the king required half a knight’s service)? and freely, save for common 
aid, common army and common labour-service (communi operatione). For all 
this, including the usual jurisdictional rights of lordship, Orm was to render the 

1 Yester Writs, no. 1. 

3 Ibid., no. 8 (1202 X 1207). 

3 Newbatile, Appendix, no. 2 (p. 288). 

1 Brit. Mus., Portland MSS. on loan, Ancient Charters, File I, no. I and one unnumbered charter; 
Nat. Library, MS. Adv. 35.4.12, no. 3; Inverness Museum, charter of William I penes W. Mackay, 
Esq., on loan. 

5 Nat. Library MS. Adv. 35.4.12a, no. 3. 

¢ The order of words is slightly different in the Inverness Museum charter. 

7 P.8.4.8., Ixxxvii, p. 55. 

8 Liber de Balmorinach (Abbotsford Club), no. 2; cf. nos. 3-6. It would probably be unsafe to take 


this as evidence for a knight’s fee of £20 per annum. It was a grant in marriage, and the service imposed 
may therefore have been lenient. 
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large sum of £20 a year. The chief contrast between this grant and the others 
lies in the fact that Abernethy was an ancient ecclesiastical foundation, to which 
clergy were still attached and of which Orm, son of Hugh, was abbot, though 
to alf intents and purposes a layman. He was probably the hereditary abbot, for 
the grant was made in the form of a confirmation, and his son Laurence held the 
position of abbot after his father’s death. That Abernethy was still regarded 
as in some sense a religious institution is made clear from the arrangements 
whereby, between 1189 and 1194, much of the strictly ecclesiastical property 
of the lordship was transferred to the king’s new abbey of Arbroath.* It is quite 
possible, therefore, that knight-service was thought an inappropriate tenure for 
the abbot of Abernethy, even though he was a lay and hereditary abbot. Never- 
theless, the lordship was large and valuable, and this was reflected in the rent of 
£20, an exceptionally high rent for the period. 

We may notice, in conclusion, a number of enfeoffments of relatively small 
amounts of property in return for money rents, or service which we may surmise 
to have been a form of serjeanty, or for no apparent service at all. Wormieston 
by Crail is said to have been granted by William I to a certain Venerus for 24. 
blench ferm every Whitsun.? Some reconstruction of a corrupt source is needed 
here. It is known that Wormieston represents. an earlier "Wenmerstoun', 
(1310)? which itself might stand for a still earlier "Winemerestun'. It is also 
known that in the late twelfth century a certain Winemer had been a prominent 
retainer of the Countess Ada in the Crail district. The ‘Venerus’ of our corrupt 
source should probably be emended to "Winemerus', and it is likely that the 
land outside Crail to which he seems to have given his name was granted to him 
in return for his services to the countess and (after her death) to her son. Be- 
tween 1189 and 1199, William I granted Cassingray in Carnbee parish to 
Robert the butler, son of Henry, merely in return for the forinsec service of half 
a carucate of land in the ‘shire’ of Kellie. The fact’ that the grantee is styled 
pincerna suggests that we may here have to deal with a disguised serjeanty. We 
may perhaps put in the same class the grant made by David I to Master Robert 
the ironsmith ‘for his service’ of two carucates in Newbattle (Masterton),? and 
the grants made by Malcolm IV of half a carucate in Sprouston to his clerk 
Serlo and of land in Manor, in the forest of Selkirk, to Norman the hunter.’ 


1 Arbroath, nos. 34, 35. 

2 Hist. MSS. Comm., 574 Rept., p. 623. 

3 Ibid., 626, col. 1. If Laurence, constable of Crail in 1310, held Wormieston hereditarily by 
performing that office, that might shew us the nature of Winemer's service. 
4 Illustrations of Scottish History (Maitland Club), no. XIII; J. Hodgson, History of Northumberland, 
II, vol. iii, p. 17; 87. Andrews, p. 208. 
5 Hist. MSS. Comm., 544 Rept., p. 623. 
9 Newdattle, no. 2. 
7 Kelso, no. 23; R.M.8., Appendix I, no. 95. 
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The practice of making substantial grants of landed property, or grants of 
any kind to persons of high rank,! in return for non-military service, does not 
seem to have been comparable in range or scale to that which created the knight- 
service and serjeanty enfeoffments of the period. The earldoms formfed a 
notable exception, but even there we have seen that two important earls are 
known to have been knight-service tenants of the crown, and we cannot be sure 
that none of their fellows was in the same position. 

It may be worth estimating, at this stage, what difference, if any, was pro- 
duced by planting across much of the Scottish kingdom the military aristocracy 
of which some account has been given. Was the military service which they 
rendered something entirely new, and did their settlement make warfare a more 
familiar occurrence? On the contrary, the Scots seem to have fought among 
themselves more frequently before the reign of David I than between 1124 and 
1286, and they had certainly recognized an obligation of military service to the 
crown. It was the great pre-feudal magnates, the mormaers or earls, who had the 
duty of calling out and leading the host when the king went to war. Jordan 
Fantosme describes how the earls of Angus and Buchan led their companies 
of half-naked men into the north of ‘England in 1173,? and it was the earl of 
Fife who released the priory of May from army service? The amount of this 
service was based upon the unit of arable, the carucate of the south, the arachor 
of the middle west, the davoch of the east and north. Abundant references are 
made to it in the records of the period, under the terms ‘forinsec service’, 
‘Scottish service’, or ‘common army’.4 What it might mean on one estate may 
be judged from two charters by which Maoldomhnaich, earl of Lennox, granted 
to his namesake Maoldomhnaich, son of Gillemoire, and to his son after him, 
the lands of Luss on Loch Lomond. They were to be held for a render to the 
earl and his heirs ‘in the common army of the lord king’ of two cheeses from 
every house on the estate in which cheese is made, and by contributing towards 
royal aids as much as pertains to two arachors of land in the earldom of Lennox.’ 
These documents are comparatively late in date (c. 1224 x 1260), but it seems 
unlikely that the conditions which they outline were the invention of the thir- 
teenth century. The Lennox was a Celtic and conservative region, where older 
customs might be expected to linger long after their abandonment elsewhere. 


1 [t will be noticed that money fiefs have not been discussed in this paper. ‘The evidence for this 
type of enfeoffment in Scotland prior to 1214 seems so slight as to be hardly worth considering in a paper 
of this length. 

2 Chronicle of the War between the English and the Scots (ed. Michel, Surtees Soc.), lines 472-7. 

3 Brit. Mus., Egerton MS. 3031, fo. 62. 

* An excellent survey and analysis of the evidence on this subject is given by J. R. N. MacPhail, 
Highland Papers (Scot. Hist. Soc.), ii. 227 e¢ seg. In the view of the present writer, a still more thorough 
survey might necessitate a slight modification of Sheriff MacPhail's conclusions. 

5 Cart. de Levenax, Addenda, pp. 96—8; cf. Fraser, Facs., no. 36. 
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It scarcely needs emphasizing that a system under which a free and hereditary 
tenant could acquit himself of the military service owed to the king by the 
despatch of two cheeses from each cheese-making household on his estate 
belongs to a society which was markedly different from that of the Anglo- 
Norman feudatories brought into Scotland by the kings of the twelfth century. 

_ It has been said recently that in Scotland in the thirteenth century ‘rents and 
services of all kinds existed, but not an articulated system of knight-service.’? 
In the light of the twelfth-century evidence summarized in the foregoing pages, 
this view suggests a question. How did it come about that what appears to have 
been, before 1214, an organized system of feudal tenements, which linked the 
crown to its tenants-in-chief and them to their tenants by fixed amounts of 
knight-service and serjeanty, and of which evidence exists for most of governed 
Scotland, broke down in the reigns of the two Alexanders? Before asking this 
question and trying to find the answer, it may be necessary to reserve judgement 
until the whole of the evidence for the thirteenth century is set beside that for 
the twelfth.à It might then appear that between 1214 and 1286 the kingdom of 
Scotland remained what it had begun to be under David I, what it actually 
became under Malcolm the Maiden and William the Lion, a feudal kingdom in 
the same narrow and specific sense in which that term is by general agreement 
applied to England between the Norman conquest and the reign of Edward I. 


G. W. S. Barrow. 


1 Sir Maurice Powicke, The Thirteenth Century (1953), p. 576. 

2 One suggestive item of thirteenth-century evidence is the title of a document among the royal 
archives lost after 1291: ‘one roll of knights’ fees containing 3 pieces’ (4.P.8., i. 118, red). Evidently 
the Scottish crown was interested in keeping some record of knights’ fees. 
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SIR THOMAS HERBERT OF TINTERN 
A PARLIAMENTARY ‘ROYALIST’ 


Sır Tuomas HERBERT or Tintern, Ist baronet, has been familiar to students 
of seventeenth-century literature as the author of a strange book of travel, the 
successive editions of which reflect in extreme form one passing stylistic fashion 
after another. Historians have known him chiefly for a very dissimilar work 
reaching at times the realms of true pathos, namely his Memoirs of the two last 
years of the reign of that unparalle! d Prince of ever blessed memory, King Charles 1.3 
During the civil war Herbert became a parliamentarian, as his patron the earl 
of Pembroke had done; and when the main battles were past, and the king had 
been harided over to the English parliament by the Scots, Herbert followed 
Pembroke and the other commissioners through the deep snow of January 1647 
to Newcastle and Holdenby, hoping to become one of the new royal household 
nominated by parliament to replace the king’s own gentlemen. Since Charles 
was part prisoner, part guest-of-honour, his attendants had two incompatible 
functions to perform, blending the courtier with the warder. Unable to hold 
the balance between these two duties, many of them came to feel that the king 
was being treated with needless indignity—every conversation pointedly over- 
heard, all correspondence censored, his movements strictly circumscribed. A 
number of these men, though specially chosen for their parliamentary sym- 
pathies, became secret adherents of the king and achieved their own dismissal 
from office by attempting to bring him greater freedom. 

Herbert’s Yorkshire biographer, Robert Davies, who gave much careful 


study to his history, summarises Herbert’s own decision: 


At Holdenby-was effected that remarkable change of Mr. Herbert’s position which severed 
him from the popular cause, and made him a royalist for the remainder of his life. It too 
often happens that a change of politics is traceable to some sordid or selfish motive, but it 
cannot be justly imputed to Mr. Herbert that he entered upon his new career with any 
prospect of personal advantage. When he withdrew from the appointment he held under 


l Some yeares travels into divers parts of Asia and Afrique, first published 16 34; rewritten and ex- 
tended 1638; further enlarged and altered, 1664-5 and 1677. 

* Much of it was included by Anthony à Wood in his Ashenae Oxonienses and Fasti Oxonienses, 
(1691-2), scattered under various biographical entries. It was printed in full in 1702, reprinted 1711 
and 1813. Allan Fea (using a different MS.) included it in his Memoirs of the Martyr King (Lon., 
1905), and Gertrude Scott Stevenson reprinted it in Charles I in Captivity (1927). 
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the commissioners, the parliamentary cause was in the full tide of its prosperity. When 
he consented to enter the service of the king, the fortunes of the royalists were at the 
lowest ebb.1 


Davies is here echoing the verdict of Herbert’s contemporaries such as 
Anthony à Wood and Sir William Dugdale, who in turn found ample warrant 
for their views in the testimonial given to Herbert by the king himself two days 
before his execution: 


Charles R. Whereas such gentlemen as were sent by the Parliament to wait upon Us, may 
hereafter become liable to severall interpretations—Forasmuch as Mr. Thomas Herbert 
hath by our owne appointment attended in our bedchamber with all dutifullness, faithfullness, 
and affection to our person, Wee have thought fitt to give him this our Voluntary testimony 
thereof, for his greater honour and Vindication.? 


None of Herbert’s biographers have been able to trace his activities during 
the eleven years which elapsed between the burial of the king (a solemn task 
which Herbert supervised), and the Restoration. Davies advances a conjecture 
which has been generally accepted: 


During the time of the commonwealth Mr. Herbert’s name does not appear in connection 
with any public transaction; and it may be concluded that he passed the interval in the retire- 
ment of his country residence at Tinterne, neither noticed nor molested by those who held 
the reins of government. . . . After the Restoration, Mr. Herbert’s unshaken fidelity and 
warm attachment to the person of King Charles the First during the last bitter hours of his 
disastrous life, did not remain long unrewarded. By letters patent dated the 3rd of July, 1660, 
the dignity of a baronet was conferred upon ‘Thomas Herbert, of Tinterne, in the county of 
Monmouth, esquire, ‘as a badge of the fair esteem King Charles the Second had of him for 
faithfully serving his royal father during the two last years of his life’.* 


But the nobility of character and steady adherence to principle associated in 
the popular mind with the Memoirs are loudly contradicted by his other book. 
Herbert’s description of his voyage to Persia obtrudes itself upon our attention 
by his ostentatious style and by his unscrupulous claims to have visited countries 
very remote from his actual route.‘ It was, of course, quite normal for travellers 
to draw upon the accounts of predecessors for places which they had not 


1 Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical Journal (1870), i. 199. The biography occupies 
pp. 182-214. Other studies of Herbert will be found : 
(i) Anthony à Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, (1691-2). See ed. by Bliss (Lon., 1813-20), 
vol. iv, columns 15-42. 
(ii) Article by J. M. Rigg in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
(iii) Biographical introduction (30 pp.) to Herbert’s Travels in Persia, 1627-1629, abridged and 
edited by Sir William Foster (Lon., 1928). 
2 ‘Given at St. James, ye 28th of January, 1648’ (i.e. 1649). Facsimile Allan Fea, op. cit., p. 74. 
3 Yorkshire Arch. and Topog. Fournal, loc cit., pp. 200-1. 
4 Four logs of the outward and three of the homeward voyage are among the Marine Records 
preserved by the old India Office. Summaries are given by Sir William Foster, English Factories in 
India, 1624-1629 (Oxford, 1909), pp. 183-6, 331-3. 
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themselves managed to visit: a merchant who had spent some time in western 
India might make his narrative more complete by including (with or without ac- 
knowledgement) someone else’s picture of the eastern portion. But Herbert is 
not content with such mild borrowings. Many previous writers having covered 
the passage to India and back, he seeks to inflate his own reputation by telling 
us that he ‘sailed by’ or was ‘in view of” islands more than a thousand miles 
away. We learn from official records that, after a torrid outward passage, only 
eighteen days elapsed between the arrival of the fleet at Surat and their departure 
for Persia. But in Herbert’s MS. account of his travels those eighteen days are 
magically enlarged into ten months, during which he explores the far eastern 
islands of Java, Sumatra and the Moluccas. Though his actual Persian journey 
"was itself an unusual achievement and needed no fabrications to embellish it, 
he pretends personal acquaintance with the famous cities of Babylon, Nineveh, 
Baghdad and Samarkand. Some of these legends he introduced warily into the 
early editions of his printed Travels, smoothly conducting readers off his true 
course on to an imaginary one with such innocently misleading invitations ‘as: 
‘Sumatra, to which place and many other I must guide your patience’. Then, 
having carried them as far as China and Japan, many weeks’ sailing beyond his 
own experience, with an equally skilful bridge-passage he glides them back to 
his diary: “But we have sailed too far. Tis high time to look homewards’, and 
the reader suddenly finds himself heading for Mauritius and an account of the 
dodo. Even so, Herbert cannot limit himself to his journal for long: a desire 
to please his patron with the claim that Madoc op Owen Gwyneth discovered 
America, some three hundred years before Columbus, turns his ship’s prow due 
west for a cruise round the Gulf of Mexico, past Guiana, Florida and Virginia. 
After such a comprehensive world tour his pious thanks on reaching home 
safely might have been truly heartfelt 

Like many other people in all centuries, Herbert emerged from the war 
with fewer scruples than he had had to start with; and where the 1638 edition had 
referred to these imaginary voyages in ambiguous terms, in 1664 he boldly 
added them to his itinerary. Instead of cautiously introducing his ‘visit’ to the 
Moluccas with: ‘we will away for better places’, he substituted the assertion: 
‘we hastened away’. By the end of his life he was openly claiming to have 
‘travelled through most part of the Greater Asia, as also several parts of Afrique 
and Europe’, citing this in his Memoirs as one reason for his having been accept- 
able as a close companion to Charles I.? In matters of honesty Herbert compares 
unfavourably with George Sandys, Coryat, Fynes Morrison, Blount, Lithgow 
and other leading travellers of his own day. There can be no doubt at all as to 


1 MS. ‘Origo praeclara Herbertorum’ (1633), fos. 81 to 114, (see p. 38 below), Travels, 2nd ed. 
(1638), pp. 306, 308, 329, 341, 355, etc. 
1 See Trave/s, 3rd ed., pp. 358, 361, 362, 389, 398, etc. Memoirs (1813 ed.), p. 22. 
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his desire to deceive. The critic who dismissed his work as ‘a dull book of 
fictitious travel’ had some justification for his disparagement.! 

Approaching Herbert by way of his Travels, I gradually felt growing doubt 
about his personality as betrayed by his style, by his use of sources, by his eager 
response to gusts of fashion which sprang up between the four separate editions 
of his Travels, and by his lightness in integrity as an author when weighed 
against contemporaries. His character seemed to stand so sharply revealed as 
to raise insistent doubts about the story of his disinterested conversion to the 
derelict royal cause.? Inaccuracies in the Memoirs have often been pointed out, 
but Herbert had disarmed censure in advance by pleading that all his notes had 
been lost during various household removals.3 No one could expect an old man of 
seventy to recall without error incidents which lay thirty years in the past. From 
the time of Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses compiled in his own day, down to the 
detailed investigations of Charles’s captivity published in our own time, Herbert 
has been steadily commended for standing true to the king, and for the circum- 
spection with which he eluded the suspicions of parliament.* This is by no means 
confined to royalist ‘histories’, in which the halo around Charles sheds a lachry- 
mose glory upon his loyal attendants. Only a few scholars, such as S. R. Gardiner 
and J. G. Muddiman, have shown a wise distaste for the tone of Herbert’s 
Memoirs. Muddiman quoted three newspaper reports which suggested that 
Herbert was by no means the trusted personal friend of Charles he had claimed 
to be, but even his shrewd conjectures fell short of the truth.* 

The conclusions offered in this article are based upon two MS. accounts of 
his family left by Sir Thomas Herbert (which I had the good fortune to find 
after long search), collated with the Thomason Tracts and a wide range of civil 
war documents. The problem I have set out to counter is the reliability of 
Herbert's own version of his career where it can be checked against outside 
sources. There are times (during the last two months of Charles's life, for in- 
stance) where he tells us anecdotes for which we have no other authority, and it 
is as well that we should learn the types of distortion which his narratives undergo 
in being relayed to the public. Evidence is here produced to show that Herbert, 
so far from becoming a convinced royalist, adhered from first to last to the 

1 William Eddy, Gud/iver’s Travels, a critical study (Princeton, 1923), p. 66. 

2 An analysis of Herbert’s Travels is included in my ‘South African Travel Literature in the 
Seventeenth Century : a literary study of early English travel books which include accounts of the 
Cape,’ Archives Year Book for South African History, 1955, vol. ii. Much evidence for Herbert's 
activities during the civil war was gathered during my work in the Institute of Historical Research and 
elsewhere in 1954. 

3 Memoirs, p. 2. 

4 See, e.g., C. W. Firebrace’s carefully documented study of another of the royal servants: Honest 
Harry, being the biography of Sir Henry Firebrace, Knight (Lon., 1932). 

5 Notes ES Queries, ser. 13, vol. cliii, p. 293. A modified judgement appeared in his well-docu- 
mented Trial of King Charles the First (Lon., 1928). 
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parliament, also diligently courting the army by sending them secret reports 
about the king’s plans and his efforts to escape. In the privacy of the king’s 
own rooms he however seems to have shown him sympathy as a man during the 
final few weeks when he faced trial and death. But whatever he may have done 
to relieve the king’s lot and win himself a testimonial, Herbert did not renounce 
his office of trust, or put barriers in front of his own progress by associating 
himself in public with the royal cause, Shortly after the execution he returned 
to his previous post under parliament, that of commissioner with the army, 
accompanying the forces to Ireland, and rising to positions of increasing respon- 
sibility. He was appointed a commissioner to try persons guilty of treason 
against the Protector, and of plotting to aid in any manner whatsoever the 
designs of Charles Stuart. Most surprising fact of all is that it was the author of 
the Memoirs, and not another of the same name, whose meritorious service as clerk 
to the commonwealth council in Ireland brought him a knighthood from Henry 
Cromwell in 1658—just two years before Charles II created him a baronet. 
Two objections immediately present themselves: the testimonial from 
Charles I and the baronetcy from Charles II. The latter is easily disposed of, 
since it can be shown that immediately after the Restoration the king’s advisers : 
were fully aware that the same Thomas Herbert who tended Charles in prison 
had been high in the commonwealth service in Ireland.2 The new king wished 
_to placate opposition rather than to achieve revenge, and distributed honours 
and offices among his former foes with a ready hand. But places and titles seemed 
to be reserved for the wealthy, and many a constant royalist, as impoverished 
by adversity as the king’s coffers, had to watch in mounting disillusion while 
favours descended upon such as could purchase them. A baronetcy could be 
bought for a ‘commission’ of £300 to £400, with a further £1095 to the 
treasury: Charles raised sixty gentlemen to this degree in the space of a single 
year. If some parliamentarians were arrested for not governing their tongues, 
hundreds of others wedged themselves into Whitehall, clamorous for the reward 
of their ‘good affection to the monarchy’. Thurloe, impeached for high treason, 
retorted that he had a black book which could hang half of those passing as 
cavaliers. He was fortunately liberated.? Herbert was therefore only one out of 
dozens of distinguished parliamentarians to be granted titles in 1660-1. What 


1 This identification has from 1691 onwards been dismissed as a mere confusion of names. Herbert’s 
friend, Anthony à Wood, in his Athenae Oxonienses, (1691—2), says that he takes it that ‘our author Sir 
‘Thomas’ was sof the ‘same with Sir Tho. Herbert knight, clerk of the council at Dublin?— see Bliss's 
ed. vol. iv, col. 19 ; and J. M. Rigg in the article on Herbert in the D.N.B. states that ‘another Thomas 
Herbert held the office of clerk of the council in Ireland between 1654 and 1657’, 

2 Holograph letter from Sir Thomas Herbert to Charles II, 1 Sept. 1662. Brit. Mus., Egerton 
MS. 2538, fo. 124. Quoted below, p. 73. 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm. 574 Report, MSS. of the Duke of Sutherland, App. pp. 194-208. Cf. C. V. 
Wedgwood, The King’s Peace (1955), p. 448. 
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differentiates his story from most similar ones is the completeness of his trans- 
formation—the success with which, twenty years later, he gave currency to the 
idea that he had indeed risked punishment through siding with the stricken 
king: The illusion has been astonishingly durable. 

More puzzling is the testimonial from Charles I. There is considerable 
evidence against Herbert’s ‘dutifullness, faithfullness and affection’ to the king. 
The most drastic solution might be that the ‘voluntary certificate’ was a mere 
invention. If any genuine holograph existed it has long since disappeared, 
The MS. often referred to as bearing Charles’s signature (acquired by the Royal 
Library.at Windsor about twenty years ago), I found on careful scrutiny to be 
a contemporary copy, the laboriously imitated ‘Charles R’ when magnified 
showing the betraying horizontal heart-beats associated with forgeries. The 
- seal carelessly sketched in the margin would indicate that it was made by someone 
ignorant of heraldry, and that this copy was never intended to be mistaken for 
an original document. But we need not speculate whether Herbert would 
employ such crude measures as forgery: milder explanations which are more in 
character will be offered when we reach that portion of his narrative.! 

One key to Herbert’s conduct throughout his life was the strong and laudable 
feeling for family which he inherited from his grandfather, though it appears to 
have been completely dormant in his weak and dissolute father, Christopher. 
Though Thomas Herbert was born in York,? where his family had been resident 
for some eighty years, he claimed descent from the Herberts of Monmouthshire, 
and relationship not only with George Herbert, the poet, but with the earls of 
Pembroke and other influential noblemen. Both his great-grandfather and 
grandfather had held in succession the ranks of chamberlain, sheriff, alderman 
and mayor of York: both were men of determined character, as Davies has 
shown. His great-grandfather was one of the two aldermen, for example, who 
had sufficient conviction to defy the mayor and council of York in 1572, when a 
revival of the famous Paternoster play had been decided upon. To them it was 
a remnant of rejected popish practices, and they exposed themselves to imprison- 
ment and the loss of citizenship in order to make their protest felt. In the next 
generation the author's grandfather likewise distinguished himself for courage 
during the year in which he was mayor. York was darkened by so severe a 
visitation of the plague in 1604 that a quarter of the population died of it, and 
Citizens fled in panic from their homes, most of the councillors among them. 
The mayor felt it his duty to remain in order to direct the city's affairs. His 
devotion proved a costly one, for his own wife fell a victim to the plague, but 
he had helped to save the city from administrative chaos. 

“When I observe the general alterations in nobility’, wrote Thomas Fuller, 


1 See p. 74, below. 
* Baptized in St. Crux, 4 November 1606. 
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'I find four principal actors on the theatres of great families; the beginner, 
advancer, continuer 'and ruiner'. The last function was the only one which Sir 
Thomas Herbert's father was fitted to play. It has been known for some time 
that when Christopher Herbert died at the premature age of 41, his effects 
were valued at less than £40. In an elaborate history of the-Herbert family 
(mentioned on the memorial brass erected by his widow), Sir Thomas provides 
insight into his father’s feckless story. This history has never been published, 
and the very existence of original or copy has been almost unknown except to 
the actual possessors. His biographers have failed to discover it. Like all else 
he wrote, the account was carefully revised by Herbert. The earliest version 
was entitled ‘Origo praeclara Herbertorum ab antiquis Cambro-Brutannis', and 
was composed largely during the year 1633. The original MS., with later 
additions also in Herbert's own hand, has fortunately been preserved, and it is 
still in the keeping of one branch of his descendants.! Towards the close of his 
life, Sir Thomas greatly altered it and brought it up to date. Only a defective 
copy of that revised account has come down to us; and this transcript, after long 
lurking in private collections, its authorship unsuspected, has now found its 
way into the Central Library at Cardiff. It bears the title ‘Herbertorum 
Prosapia', and although the work takes pains to conceal his activities for the 
commonwealth, it adds valuable details of other portions of his career.? 


1 ‘Origo praeclara Herbertorum ab antiquis Cambro-Brutannis, vere et candide probat. ex veteribus 
scriptis et Monumentis. This is a MS. in Thomas Herbert’s own hand, containing an elaborate 
genealogical discourse on the various branches of the Herbert-Pembroke family (from King Arthur 
onwards), with special reference to his own Yorkshire off-shoot. Some 45 of the original 170 pages 
are devoted to himself, the great bulk being occupied by an account of his travels, containing much 
matter which he refrained from publishing. The Welsh motto on the title-page, ‘Pawb yn y Arver 
(Every man to his custom") appears in an identical hand in many of the MSS. he presented to the 
Bodleian, and the writing in the text tallies exactly with a letter sent by Herbert to Lord Fairfax in 
March 1633 (now Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 18,979, fo. 38). Moreover, it is his original draft, much 
added to and corrected in his own script from time to time. It was originally written in 1633 (the year 
when he presented to the chapter of heralds a proof of his own kinship with the Pembroke family), as 
the MS. names only his first child, Philip (born 1633). Through a niece of Sir Thomas Herbert's, 
the MS. passed to the Beilbys of Hull, whose descendants have carefully preserved it. During much of 
the nineteenth century it was owned by Samuel Herbert of York, yet Robert Davies of York, F.S.A., 
his contemporary, never learned of its whereabouts, nor did the Herald and Genealogist, reviewing 
Davies’s life of Herbert, receive any response to its appeal for the discovery of the MS. (vol. viii (1871), 
668). Charles Alban Buckler, Somerset Herald Extraordinary, who claimed descent from Sir Thomas 
(of whom he held the traditional views), spent many years seeking to trace it, but though he heard of the 
"Herbertorum Prosapia’, he apparently failed in what he regarded as his ‘great quest’, the discovery of 
‘Origo praeclara Herbertorum’. (See Add. MS. 37,140, fo. 248, etc.). With the MS. there has 
descended a portrait of Herbert by the celebrated Sir Peter Lely, which has not to my knowledge been 
reproduced. For the loan of the holograph I am deeply grateful to the present owner, Mr. R. J. M. 
Rastall. 

® ‘Herbertorum Prosapia’, 102 folios. Inscribed ʻE libris Joannis Fraunceis Gwyn, A.D. 1789’. 
Sold with other rare MSS. in Ford Abbey, Dorset, Oct. 1846. Cardiff acquired the MS. in 1896. 
It is a copy belonging to the late seventeenth or early eighteenth centuries: the hand is certainly not 
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In his ‘Origo praeclara Herbertorum’ the author describes how his father’s 
easy nature led him among treacherous friends. Neither ‘the care of his parents, 
love of kin nor counsell of acquaintance could divert him from unhappy exercises 

. so that he sold away his lands att Stamford, Ottrington, Askham Richard, 
Yorke, Heslington, Bishopthorp, St. Lawrence, St. Gervaise, Sheriffhutton, 
Fulforth, Dringhouses, Skipwith and other places, which in very short time 
and obscurely were consumed’. He adds that he and his brothers by his want 
of providence became ‘subjected to tyranny and despises’! The depressing 
nature of his home background here suggested is presented more vividly to the 
imagination by an interesting bill in chancery, which shows that the wastrel’s 
second son (the author’s younger brother) followed his father’s example, 
drinking himself into debt and mortgaging his property to a confederacy of 
scheming acquaintances.2 However we may criticize Sir Thomas the author 
we must remember—and this is a point which has never been emphasized— 
that he was the one son of Christopher who seems to have achieved anything at 
all. He was apparently temperate in his habits, living to the ripe age of 76 while 
his other brothers, William, Christopher, and Emanuel followed their father 
into a premature grave From his grandfather Herbert had inherited his 
ambition, family pride, and a marked share of financial and administrative 
ability. His father bequeathed him an obvious task on which to use those gifts, 
together perhaps with a lack of principle as to the means to be employed. 
Herbert opens his account of his own life with a significant allusion to his 
determination to restore the family’s prestige. 


I come now to Thomas Herbert, Esq., eldest son of Christopher, who being desirous to 
redeeme what his father had spent had thoughts of advancing himself by the Law, or to 
purchase to himself some considerable office that might be profitable. In order whereto he 
repaired first to his unkle Dr. Ambrose Aycroyd that was an eminent fellow in Trinity 
College in Cambridge whence he went to Oxford and was admitted of Jesus College and thence 
to the Inns of Court.* 


Herberts. There are numerous slips, e.g. the scribe sometimes forgot that the number of a previous 
page to which Herbert referred his readers would not apply to his copy. The original was completed 
just before Herbert's death in 1682, the date 1681 being mentioned. Sir ''homas is referred to in the 
third person—as in his Memoirs . . . of Charles I, and there is no author's name. But the whole 
tone of the narrative, the prominence given to his own intimate affairs, and the explicit references to 
himself on p. 94. prove that he was the writer. Speaking of the king's captivity at Holdenby he breaks 
off his impersonal style to write : *But of the further progress of this unhappy business the history of 
these times speaks fully the particulars, tho not so fully as I could write, at those times walting upon His 
Majesty’. 1 Pp. 56, 57. 

2 Public Record Offices, Chancery Proceedings, series ii, bundle 404, no. 171. “Thomas Herbert 
v. Anne Herbert and others concerning land in Peaseholme, York’. Dated 30 June 1639. The 
brother referred, to died in Poland long before he was 30. 

3 Of the seven children of Christopher only Thomas himself, William and Adeliz were alive in 
1633—and William died 16 May 1635. 

å *Herbertorum Prosapia’, p. 110. Contrast the account by Anthony à Wood, op. cit., col. 15. 
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How long he remained at any of these places we are free to conjecture: his 
name is nowhere on record. He confesses that he soon tired of the law, and 
resolved to avail himself of his connections at court. Through William, 3rd 
earl of Pembroke, lord steward of his Majesty’s house, he was found a place in 
the suite of Sir Dodmore Cotton, who had been appointed ambassador to the 
emperor of Persia. The history of their expedition may best be gathered from 
the modern version of Herbert’s Travels, to which Sir William Foster has added 
the illuminating results of his research into the fortunes of the ambassador’s 
party. Suffice to say that January 1630 found Herbert back in London, full of 
his late experiences, and eager to pursue the advancement he had been led to 
expect. His prospects were crushed by the unexpected death of Pembroke 
shortly after his return. 

Herbert carried his disappointment to France, spending some three months 
in and around Paris. Though the summer of 1631 brought him no direct 
satisfaction at court? he was able to make a useful friend in Sir Walter 
Alexander, one of the gentlemen ushers to the king, whose daughter Lucy he 
married early the following year. Union with this wealthy family was a great 
step upwards for Herbert. Further success followed. He was presented to the 
new earl of Pembroke, through whom he had ‘the favour to kiss his Majesty’s 
hand, and soon after was sworn Esquire of the Boddy to waite on the first 
vacancy or when any of the fower Esquires should dy' This previously over- 
looked fact throws light upon his subsequent appointment to wait on Charles 
during the civil war. That Herbert was made an esquire is borne out by a MS. 
in the College of Arms, which also reflects his capable efforts to rebuild what his 
father had allowed to crumble into ruin. During the visitation of York in 1612, 
his father, challenged to defend his right to bear the Herbert coat of arms, had 
been forbidden to use it because he could not prove his descent. Only as a 
special concession two years later had he been granted ‘such armes and crest 


Travels in Persia, 1627-29, abridged and edited by Sir William Foster. (Broadway Travellers, 
1928). 

2 As usual exaggerated in the ‘Herbertorum Prosapia’ into ‘some years’ spent in ‘severall parts of 
Europe’, pp. 111, 112. 

® Letter to the ret Lord Fairfax, 3 Nov. 1631, Hist. MSS. Comm., 924 Report, pt. ii, App. p. 429. 
Herbert mentions the presence in France of Fairfax’s grandson, under whose generalship in the civil 
war he later served as commissioner. The D.N.B. wrongly states that Herbert’s letter was addressed to 
his grandson, then only in his 20th year. 

* ‘Herbertorum Prosapia’, p. 111. In 1633 he referred to himself as “Esquire of the Body to King 
Charles’, ‘Origo praeclara Herbertorum, p. 57. In Herberts day the esquire of the body was amongst 
other things responsible for setting the palace watch at night, and had access to the sovereign himself 
to report any matter which might arise. He was for the time being chief officer of the house, both above 
and below stairs. See S. Pegge, Curia/ia, (Lon., 1782), pp. 7-39, and Collection of Ordinances and 
Regulations for the Government of the Royal Household, (Lon., 1790), pp. 352, 356, etc. (duties under 
Charles II). ‘The Warrant and Appointment Books of the Lord Chamberlain for Herbert’s period are 
so defective that nothing can safely be deduced from the absence of his name. 
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as he might bear without prejudice to that noble and honourable family’, the 
Pembrokes. This derogatory situation the young Thomas Herbert set himself 
to rectify. At a chapter of heralds on 1 January 1632/3 he proved by written 
statements from his titled relatives that his kinship was acknowledged by those 
whose rights the heralds had sought to protect, and permission was given to 
‘Thomas Herbert, one of the Esquires for the body of our sovereign Lord King 
Charles’ to resume the ancestral arms.! 

How active Herbert was in this capacity of esquire we do not know. Most of 
his energies must have been concentrated upon his book of Travels, first published 
in 1634. Many features of the work show that his main reason for publica- 
tion was a practical one, fitting into his schemes for advancement. If William, 
earl of Pembroke, had lived, Herbert would in any case have presented him 
with a narrative of his time abroad,? and the idea of giving it a wider publicity 
was natural and prudent. Judging by the number of extant copies, it seems 
to have sold fairly well, and Herbert decided to publish a far more ambitious 
version in 1638. Herbert was anxious to associate himself with Monmouthshire 
rather than Yorkshire, and found various pretexts even in his Travels for allusions 
to the language, scenery and history of Wales. After the Restoration he took his 
title as baronet from his estate at Tintern, but we must not be misled into 
thinking his connection with Wales was ever very close. Herbert's children did 
not ‘first see the light in the romantic valley of the Wye’, as Robert Davies 
suggested, because the estate at Tintern was not purchased until the eve of the 
civil war, and there is no evidence that Herbert ever resided there himself.’ 
His first biographer, Anthony à Wood, is vague in his treatment of the whole 
early period. As his account was dependent upon what information Herbert 
provided or withheld, we may perhaps deduce that Herbert did not actually 
enter upon his office as esquire to the king—the appointment is not mentioned 
in the Athenae Oxonienses. The wording of ‘Herbertorum Prosapia’ would also 
lead us to the same conclusion. All we can be sure of is that Herbert’s home was 
very close to the court, for his family was living in Westminster from the time 
of his marriage until 1665. During part of this period he and his wife shared the 
Alexander household. Their children were baptized in the fashionable church 


1 MS. in College of Arms, Vincent B 2, fo. 159. Copy, Add. MS. 37, 140, fo. 290. For arms 
granted in 1614 see Brit. Mus., Harleian MS. 1487, fos. 461 & 6179, fos. 11 & 6140, fo. 73; and 
Brit. Mus, Stowe MS. 706, fo. 16. After 1633 his arms were: Per pale azure and gules, three lions 
rampent argent, a crescent for difference. See Visitation of York, 1665-6 (Surtees Soc., vol. 36, 
Lon., 1859), p. 216. 

3 See last page of Travels. 

3 Purchased from ‘Richard Herbert of St. Julians, Esquire’ by “Thomas Herbert of the City of 
Westminster, Esq, 9 Feb. 1640/1. Deed of sale printed by Joseph Alfred Bradney, 4 History of 
Monmosthshire (Lon., 1913), ii, pt. 2, p. 248. 

4 *Herbertorum Prosapia’, p. 115. Perhaps between the death of Sir Walter Alexander in April 
1637, and Lady Alexander’s death the following year. 
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of St. Margaret’s Westminster, and are mentioned in Lady Alexander’s will. 
The excellent relations of the Herberts with the Alexander family are further 
shown by the will of Henry, Lady Alexander’s son and heir. He made bequests 
not only to his sister Lucy and her husband, Thomas Herbert, but to their three 
sons and four daughters, and to three of the Herbert servants. In addition, he 
appointed Thomas and Lucy as his executors—a duty out of which not a little 
trouble was presently to arise.? 

It is fortunate for us that these difficulties should have issued from Henry 
Alexander’s will: they assist us to trace our author through the tangled records 
of the civil war. It is to this period that the most unexpected revelations belong, 
and the discovery of Herbert’s real functions has been hindered by the extreme - 
difficulty of sorting out the various Thomas Herberts and Colonel Herberts who 
figure in the military papers. Thomas was a favourite baptismal name in the 
family. A Thomas Herbert was sheriff of York in 16 33; and he had a cousin 
of the same name in the same city. Thomas Herbert of Usk and Thomas 
Herbert of Muckross have been confused with their namesakes by historians; 
and the compilers of indexes to the published state papers and Historical 
Manuscripts Commission Reports have added to the confusion by attributing 
to Mr. Henry Herbert (a commissioner of parliament) acts done by Thomas 
Herbert, commissioner of parliament; and filling in the christian name when 
it has not been stated. After the Restoration Sir Thomas Herbert was always 
prudently modest about his contributions to the parliamentary cause: he pre- 
ferred to speak with pathos about his attachment to the imprisoned king. But 
the records show him as a highly valued agent of the parliament, upon whom 
were thrust growing responsibilities. And since his capacity for finance and 
administration has been ignored, we may touch upon it here. 

When Herbert’s patron, the earl of Pembroke, turned away from the royal 
party on the threshold of the war, the young author imitated his example On 
26 March, 1644, parliament decided to appoint 'foure fit and able persons . . . 
as Commissioners from both Houses of Parliament . . . to be continually 
abiding’ in the army of Lord Essex; and Thomas Herbert was made one of 
them, at the adequate salary of one pound per day. Their duties were multi- 
farious and important. Not only were they to ‘keep constant correspondence 
with the two Houses’, once in every fifteen days writing them a report of the 
army's state and activities and the measures agreed upon by the council of war; 

.they were to see that no commander or officer who was inefficient received pay- 


1 Proved 13 June 1638. MS. Somerset House. 

* Somerset House. Dated 18 April 1645, proved 28 Sept. 1646. 

3 It has been pointed out by D. Brunton and D. H. Pennington, Members of the Long Parliament, 
(Lon., 1954), pp. 26, 233, that in the civil war the ‘Herberts took the precaution of distributing their 
favours between the two sides'. 
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ment; they were furnished with powers to prevent the embezzlement of army 
‘funds through manipulation of the muster roll, and instructed to regulate 
quartering and to protect the civil population from being plundered or robbed 
of their horses. In addition, they were made responsible for the sale of all spoils 
of war; and the Lord General Essex was ordered to admit them ‘to his counsell 
- . + to advise with them’, and arm them with the necessary authority. A 
subsequent proclamation, made in connection with the New Model army under 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, defined their functions still more fully, and obviously the 
work demanded no little competence.? There is every indication that Herbert 
proved himself fully equal to the task. We can still handle numerous reports 
which he and other commissioners forwarded to parliament from May 1644 
onwards. Their vigilance was not always appreciated by the army officers, as 
when the commissioners interfered in the sale of £1,000 worth of Spanish wool, 
disposed of at a figure greatly below its full value On more than one occasion 
Herbert was sent to London in order to deliver in person to the committee of 
both kingdoms an account of the army’s condition, and the state of the counties 
in which it was employed; and to advise the committee concerning the best 
military measures to be recommended to the Commons. He must have wel- 
comed these opportunities of seeing his family again. Much of the time he was 
in the western counties, where Essex was prosecuting the war. 

On the death of Henry Alexander in 1645, Herbert was immediately faced 
with a suit in chancery, brought by Henry’s brother-in-law, James Davenport, 
who claimed that Lady Alexander had promised him verbally the sum of £500 
and a diamond border, and that the executor, Thomas Herbert, was intent upon 
defrauding him of his due. In spite of Herbert’s two successful appeals to 
parliament to have the case deferred, Davenport twice had the order reversed, 
and Herbert was at last obliged to present a letter from Sir Thomas Fairfax 
himself. Fairfax emphasized that Herbert could not be spared to answer the 


1 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregum, 1642-1660. Collected and ed. by C. H. Firth and R. S. 

Rait, (3 vols., Lon., 1911), i. 402-3. See also C. H. Firth, Cromwell’s Army, 3rd ed. (Lon., 1921), 
. 63. 

: * R. Steele, 4 Bibliography of Royal Proclamations of the Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns and of others 

published under authority, 1485-1714 (Oxford, 1910), p. 316. Also Lords Fournals, vii. 376. 

3 Letter of 23 May, 1644 in Hist. MSS. Comm., 1324 Report, Portland MSS.i.177. The other 
three commissioners were Col. Martin Pyndar, Harcourt Leighton and Captain John Potter. That 
the post involved some danger is indicated by the fact that Captain John Potter was ‘slain at Naseby’. 
He was replaced by Capt. Vincent Potter. See Joshua Sprigg, <agéia Rediviva (1647 ed.), p. 325. 

t Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1644, pp. 261, 328, 400; Herbert’s signature in P.R.O., State 
Papers 16/502/No. 79. See also Ca/. State Papert, Dom. 1644, p. 379, and Bulstrode Whitelocke, 
Memorials of the English Affairs, (Lon., 1702), p. 97. 

5 Petition from “Thomas Herbert Esq., one of the commissioners for the Army’, Lords Fournals, vii. 
341 and 437 (17 June 1645). See also letter from Herbert and Harcourt Leighton describing 
Fairfax's victory at Naseby, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. $o15*, fo. ro. It bears Herbert’s signature and his 
heraldic seal with nine quarterings, the last Pudsey of Yorkshire. 
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suit in London. The commissioner, he affirmed, had been ‘very constant and 
active in this last year's happy service’, and was ‘employed as yet upon business 
that much concerns the Army and Public Good’. 


Now forasmuch as no other Commissioner save Mr. Herber? is resident in the Army (the 
rest being abroad about other Affairs), and the Country and Army at this Time especially 
concerned by reason of those Proclamations I have lately set out against Free Quarter, . . . 
relating much to his Charge and Attendance; being also One of the Commissioners now 
treating for the rendering of Oxford, which he likewise attendeth; I make it my Suit unto 
your Lordships, that . . . during his necessary Employment here, no Proceedings may be 
against him in Chancery upon that Suit till after Midsummer at least, when I hope he may 
have Liberty to come to London.1 


Herbert eventually renounced his responsibilities as executor in favour of 
Davenport, but we are indebted to the dispute for absolute certainty as to the 
identity of Thomas Herbert the commissioner and Thomas Herbert the author. 
"This last year's happy service’ had not been an idle one for Herbert. In 
conjunction with other commissioners he had received and disposed of thousands 
of pounds' worth of spoil, besides holding musters, issuing warrants as directed 
from London, distributing horses, and regulating the quartering of large 
numbers of men. During 1645 the parliamentary armies had inflicted upon the 
royal cause a series of disabling defeats. Herbert had the satisfaction of being 
one of those appointed in May 1646 to accept the surrender of Oxford, and in 
July he was able to present to the house of commons the great seal of England 
and the privy seal which had been left behind by the king, when he escaped 
from that city. From then until his attachment to Charles's personal service 
early the next year, he was very fully occupied disposing of the spoil seized in 
Raglan castle and selling the earl of Worcester's sequestered estate.? 
Meanwhile the defeated king, characteristically turning away from English- 
men to enlist the support of other peoples, had presented himself to the Scottish 
army. He soon realized that he had blundered into captivity. Surrounded not 
only by guards but by strange gentlemen-in-waiting, the only ease he could 
bring himself was by gathering around him one by one some of the old members 


1 Dated from the Leaguer before Oxford, May 1646. Printed, Lords’ Fournals, viii..334. Ad- 
dressed to the ‘Speaker pro Tempore to the Lords’. For subsequent mention of Davenport, see Acts 
and Ordinances of the Interregum, i. 815, 1246. 

2 Whitelocke’s Memorials, (Lon.,1732),p. 214. See also John R. Phillips Memoirs of the Civil War 
in Wales (Lon., 1874), ii. 319; Rushworth, Historical Collections, iv. pp. l, 279, 285, 294; Cal. 
State Papers Dom. Addenda 1625-49, pp. 699 et seg. I have been unable to confirm the accusation 
made against the commissioner's work at Raglan Castle by Joseph Bradney, in his History of Monmouth- 
shire, vol. ii, pt. i, pp. I9, 20. (He wrongly refers to the commissioner as Henry Herbert.) ‘Goods 
and furniture there was a great quantity of, the whole being committed to the care of Henry Herbert 
of Couldbrook, a Commissioner of the Army, Roger Williams and Major Tulliday, to be inventoried. 


This may have been done, but Henry Herbert was popularly said to have had the plunder of the 
Castle’. 
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of his own household, such as William Murray (groom of the bed-chamber 
since 1626),! Patrick Maule (who had served both James I and Charles in that 
capacity), and Sir James Levington. Even this concession, however, did not 
last long, for the English parliament, having completed negotiations with the 
Scots for Charles to be transferred into their own power, early in 1647 des- 
patched commissioners to receive the king, and with them a group of dependable 
gentlemen who were to function in the combined roles of servants and guards. 
First among the commissioners was Herbert’s patron, Philip, earl of Pembroke; 
and first among the gentlemen allocated to the royal household was “Thomas 
Herbert, Commissioner of the Army’.2 The selection of these men showed 
some consideration for the king’s feelings. Pembroke had himself been gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber for twenty years and lord chamberlain for fifteen; and 
when appointed to receive the king from the Scots he was still facing a charge 
of having insured his future when the outcome of the war was still uncertain by 
sending the king a large sum in gold.* As for the new household, Maxwell and 
Maule were to be allowed to continue their attendance, while most of the others 
had previously served in the king's family in one capacity or another. Herbert, 
therefore, presumably owed his own selection from among Pembroke's depen- 
dents to his having been previously sworn esquire of the body. In all the various 
official lists (frequently changed), enumerating those whom parliament placed 
around the king, Herbert's name is always among the first four to be mentioned. 
He was an excellent choice from the presbyterian point of view, for he proved 
incorruptible. If Herbert's Memoirs of Charles I had been elicited by Cromwell 
about 1654 and not by a royalist historian a quarter of a century later, it could 
have been a more honest work. But it would probably have been far less telling. 
The drama of Charles's imprisonment can be presented with poignant effect 


1 See C. V. Wedgwood's comments on this ‘inveterate wire-puller’, The King’s Peace, pp. 149, 
460-6. 

3 See Commons Fournal, v. 43, and Perfect Occurrences, pp. 8-15 Jan. 1646/7. (Brit: Mus., 
Thomason] T[racts], E. 371 (5) )- 

3 This charge was not dismissed until 12 Jan. 1646/7. See Lords’ Journals, viii. 578, 668, 678, 
690, etc. Pembroke remained a commissioner with the king for less than two months, his health having 
collapsed. From the Moderate Intelligencer, 25 March to 1 April 1647 (T.T., E383 (8) ), we learn 
‘My Lord of Pembroke before his departure had large discourse with his Majesty, the rest of the Com- 
missioners being by, both shewed strong affections.’ Like Thomas Herbert, however, he had sufficient 
detachment not to allow sentiment to stand in the way of his desire for power and popularity with the 
parliamentary side. 

4 Thus Anstey had been quarter-waiter, James Harrington had served the prince elector and been 
‘servant to the King extraordinary’, Sir John Thorowgood, Sir Foulke Greville and Captain Anthony 
Mildmay had been pensioners. See Perfect Diurnall, 11-18 Jan. 1646/7 (T.T., E513 (34) ); Perfect 
Occurrences, 8—15 Jan. (i5., E371 (5) ) Moderate Intelligencer, 7-14 Jan. (i4., E371 (4) ). 

Mildmay, an unpleasant personality, claimed to have been servant to King James, and to have 
been sworn gentleman of the privy chamber to Charles about 1630. See Mercurius Veridicus, 27 April- 
8 May 1648 (i2., E441 (3) ). 
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from the king's point of view: it is generally much more difficult to marshal 
sympathies behind the captors than the captive. 

Yet the apparent harshness of the official instructions to the commissioners 
issued out of plain common sense: they were to prevent the king from escape, 
and to cut him off from communicating verbally or by letter with anyone who 
had taken sides against the parliament. If Charles were to escape, he would 
certainly try to bring down upon England the ever-impending foreign invasion, 
followed by the prolonged miseries of yet another civil war. If he continued 
to exchange views secretly with the queen and her courtiers in France, his 
obstinacy was less likely to melt into some peaceful compromise. Herbert 
could reassure himself of the necessity for vigilance by reading the intercepted 
letters skilfully decoded by mathematicians. There was, for instance, Ash- 
burnham's exhortation to the king: ‘If you continue constant to your principles, 
you will yet overcome all, and, in all probability you will see a good war for 
your recovery”. The letter spoke of successful negotiations with Prince William, 
who had promised a gallant army for Charles’s relief as soon as the expected 
peace with Spain was arranged, and this force was to combine with the Irish for 
an invasion. 

"Therefore, as you tender the good of you and yours, be constant to your grounds. If your 
Majesty make laws to strengthen their usurped power, or part with the Church lands, there 
can be no hope to restore you; and your posterity will be for ever lost. All that I, or any of 
your faithful servants can say to you is, to beg constantly for you, that God would fortify 
your resolutions, and enable you to go through your unheard-of trials with piety and reputa- 
tion. 

To any parliamentarian who desired an early peace settlement, it was 
obviously important to prevent such stiffening letters as these from reaching the 
king.? 

A less pleasant but equally essential function was imposed upon the king's: 
guards by his ‘subtleties and mysterious arts’ in negotiation.? Charles believed . 
that time was his strongest ally, and he was endeavouring to pit one faction 
against another, sending specious propositions now to this party and now to 
that, in the mistaken belief that none could triumph unless it identified its own 
interests with the royal cause. The commissioners and the presbyterian servants 
therefore did their best to spy out his schemes and report them for the better 
guidance of parliament. Such tasks were unromantic and unrewarding. In 

t 28 February 1646/7. Found’ behind the arras at Holdenby by commissioners in May. See 
Ashburnham’s Narrative and Vindication (Lon., 1830), ii. 164—172 ; cf. Lord? Foursals ix. 189-190, 
203. 

4 See, e.g. S. R. Gardiner, Givi? War, iii. 62 et seg. for the letters captured from a French ship 
at Dartmouth, Jan. 1646. 


* Milton, Eikonok/astes. Referring to the king's private letters taken after Naseby he says, “To 
sum up all, they showed him governed by a woman’. 
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every age guards set around prisoners-of-war are mistrusted by their own side 
for fear their sympathies may have succumbed. While the king held out hopes 
of future favours to any officer who gave him surreptitious support,! the 
parliament provided little inducement to those who remained firm to their 
cause, not even paying their salaries until nearly three years from the beginning 
of their employment. This was a folly which encouraged defections. The pres- 
byterian servants found their vocation unsatisfying and wearisome. The com- 
missioners themselves constantly begged to be recalled, and Colonel Hammond, 
who later inherited their functions, complained that all the good of this world 
could not have hired him to that duty, and repeatedly wrote that he would take 
it as a mark of extreme favour to be superseded, or to have the king removed 
to some other place.® 

The position of attendant to the king had only two things to commend it to 
a man like Herbert. Mixing with the nobility and being close to the king himself 
fed a passionate craving; and with sufficient diplomacy a groom might play a 
double part, backing both sides in the still inconclusive struggle. If Herbert 
had written his Memoirs just after being knighted by Henry Cromwell, he might 
therefore have claimed undeniable credit for having faithfully served the parlia- 
ment in spite of temptations and discouragement. But the Memoirs were com- 
posed in 1678 when royalist sentiment was in high flood. Anthony à Wood 
and Sir William Dugdale were collecting material for books enshrining the 
cavalier legends, and they turned to him for fuller details of the two years during 
which he had been in Charles’s household. Herbert gladly gave them what they 
wanted, making Wood promise to find some place for his narrative in his 
Athenae Oxonienses because he did not feel well enough in his old age to under- 
take the publishing himself, and ‘if he should leave it to his relations to do it, 
they, out of ignorance or partiality, may spoil it’? The Memoirs proved so 
acceptable to those who already honoured the ‘martyr king’ that it gained 
immediate recognition when published, and has been quoted with approval for 
three centuries. We have no space in this article for an account of the captivity. 
But we may profitably expose Herbert’s skilfully contrived misrepresentations, 


1 E.g. Letter to Col. Titus, Brit. Mus., Egerton MS. 1533, fo. 2, April 1648; printed C. W. 
Firebrace, op. cit., p. 311. 

3 See e.g. Lords’ Journals, letters from commissioners asking for release: ix. 26 (17 Feb. 1647); 
p. 34 (22 Feb.) ; p.308 (30 June); p. 346 (23 July); p. 388 (20 Aug.). From Col. Hammond: 
ix. 620 (28 Dec.) ; x. p. 295 (29 May 1648); p. 346 (23 June); p. 370 (4 July); p- 599 (21 Nov.) ; 
p. 614 (28 Nov). Knowing how difficult it would be to persuade any one else to undertake their 
responsibilities, the house sent them thanks and an extension of office. 

3 Athenae Oxonienses, (ed. Bliss), iv, col. 19. His favourite son-in-law, Colonel Robert Phayre, 
one of the regicides, might possibly have held strong views about perpetuating Sir T'homas’s pretences. 
Herbert showed himself fully alive to errors of sequence in the Memoirs, and asked that Ashmole, 
Dugdale and Rushworth should read and correct it. Bodleian, MS. Ashmole 1131, no. 185, fos. 
317-18. 
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especially when they concern the place in the king’s esteem occupied by his 
patron and himself. 

Herbert speaks of himself as having accompanied the commissioners’ to 
Newcastle ‘to attend his Majesty with his other Servants, if he should think 
fit to approve of them’. This phase exaggerates the amount of control which 
the king was allowed in selecting his own household. Actually, during only three 
spells was he permitted to have his own men about him—after being carried off 
to the army by Cornet Joyce, during the first few weeks at Hampton Court, 
and during the treaty of Newport. While parliament was in control they dis- 
qualified from serving the king all who had ‘been in arms or assisted in this 
unnatural War against the Parliament or adhered to the Enemy’. So much 
importance was attached to the proper securing of the captive, that the com- 
missioners refused to do more than nominate his attendants, leaving the final 
appointment to the Lords and the Commons. The houses then went through 
the suggested names, debating each in turn! The commissioners reached 
Newcastle on 23 January 1646/7. Herbert concentrates upon their exchange of 
courtesies, and the friendly relationship between his patron and the king. His 
account postdates by several months the dismissal of nearly all the royalist 
members of the household. In reality, even before they left Newcastle on 
3 February the purging had begun, and we read in a newsletter from the north 
that the commissioners ‘displeased [ic] Mr. Murrey and divers others of the Kings 
Bedchamber and Priviechamber, who have taken up Armes, and are disaffected 
to the Parliament. . . . The Commissioners . . . watch themselves by turne, 
' some sharpe words his Majesty hath spoken to some of his new attendants, but 
I had rather sway the questions then repeat them'.* Another report, written at 
Newcastle on 4 February, shows very clearly how nominal was the respect 
which the commissioners were free to show their prisoner. They 


took possession of his Majesty and setled Families [i.e. the household]: His Majesty took it 
very ill to have his old servants taken from him. ‘That (and some other things which I forbeare 
at present) put his Majesty into an humour that he would not heare Major Keme preach on 
the Lords day, although two dayes before he caused a note to be sent to him to preach. . . . 
And accordingly, on that Lords day his Majesty was as good as his word, his Majesty 
never came, although much importuned by the Earle of Pembroke, the Earle of Denbigh, 
&c. His Majestie hath now other maner of Table and attendance then formerly, a great 
many honest godly Courtiers and good Souldiers, Mr. Harbert, Sir Fulke Grivill, Captain 
Mildmay Carver, Mr. Harrington of the Bedchamber, Mr. Douset, Captain Titus 
Querrey, &c.3 


1 Lord? Fournals, viii. 655. The commissioners ‘think it too great a business for them to appoint 
who shall be about the King’. See also Commons’ Fournals, v. 50, 12 Jan. 1646/7. 

2 Mercurius Diutinus, 3-10 Feb. 1646/7 (T.T. E375 (3) ). 

3 ‘The King's Maiesties Letter Intercepted’, 1647. (T.T. 1647, E375 (5)). ‘Godly courtiers’ 
reminds us that Herbert showed himself ‘Presbyterianly affected’ during this era. * 
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Of the king’s tried servants, Patrick Maule and James Maxwell were 
allowed to remain as grooms of the bedchamber. Herbert’s role was the much 
less intimate one of gentleman of the privy chamber along with half a dozen 
others.! 

The royal party's first move was from Newcastle to the king's palatial house 
at Holdenby (usually called Holmby) six miles from Northampton. Here they 
stayed. from 16 February until early June, and here (according to Herbert) the 
king's favourable notice fell upon him as a fitting substitute for old servants 
just discharged. ‘His Majesty purposing to send a message to the parliament, 
after Dinner he call'd the Earl of Pembroke to him, and told him that he would 
have Mr. Herbert come into his chamber’, Pembroke, we may remark, was 
no longer there to be summoned: after an almost fatal illness, he had extracted 
permission from parliament to resume his seat in the house of lords? But 
Herbert keeps his patron and himself hovering on the fringes of the stage. 


The Memoirs continues: 


Mr. Herbert was brought into the Bed-Chamber, by Mr. Maxwell, and, upon his knee, 
desired to know his Majesty's Pleasure: who told him, he would send a message to the 
Parliament; and having none there that he usually imploy'd, and unwilling it should go 
under his own hand, called him in for that Purpose. Mr. Herbert having written as his 
Majesty did dictate, was by him enjoyn'd Secresie, and not to communicate it to any, till 
made publick by both Houses, if by them held meet; which he carefully observed.3 


Herbert's placid account glasses over the deep eddies of mistrust and contrivance 
on both sides. He creates a sense of harmony between the king and the com- 
missioners, Herbert himself figuring as the humble but not unworthy servant 
of both. 

Although Charles innocently told the commissioners that he had decided 
to send the house an answer to the propositions delivered him at Newcastle, 
his letter was in reality designed to meet those concessions in his favour which 
he knew the Scottish representatives then in London had been secretly authorized 
to accept. The commissioners’ own private account of the affair reads like a 
stratagem in a play. From it we discover that the commissioners did their best 
to stop the king from taking parliament by surprise. Charles, in his turn, was 
at first reluctant to have Herbert as his scribe, presumably for fear of a leakage. 
After the letter had been delivered to them, the commissioners took care that it 
should reach London just as the houses adjourned for a long week-end. The 
leaders had therefore three days in which to study Denbigh's summary of the 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm., 4th Report, App. p. 274. 

2 According to the writer of a contemporary lampoon, Pembroke had been ‘as I heare so sick as 
that hee cannot swear’. (T. T., E445 (17) ). 

3 pp. 20-21. 

4 See Gardiner, Civil War, iti. 252-3. 
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king’s proposals and ponder how they should deal with them.! When the king’s 
letter came before both houses the following week, the Perfect Diurnall had 
unusual praise to bestow both on the king’s wording and Herbert’s part as 
amanuensis. ‘It is a large letter, written close of 3 sides and part of the 4, 
excellent well penn'd, the stile very good’.? 

Of Herbert’s general efficiency in all tasks entrusted to him there can be 
no question, but we have grave reason to doubt the sequel as he relates it: 


About a Week after, the King was pleased to tell the Commissioners, that seeing Mr. James 
Levington, Mr. Henry Murrey, Mr. Ashburnham, and Mr. Leg, were for the present dis- 
missed, he had taken Notice of Mr. Harrington, and Mr. Thomas Herbert, who had followed 
the Court since his coming from Newcastle; and being well satisfied with the Report he had 
concerning them, as to their Sobriety, and good Education, he was willing to receive them as 
Grooms into his Bed- Chamber, to wait upon his Person with Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Mawl; 
which the Commissioners approving, they were that night admitted, and by his Majesty 
instructed as to the Duty and Service he expected from them. 

They thenceforth attended his Royal Person, and agreeable to that great Trust, with due 
Observance and Loyalty, as became Servants; and by Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Mawl were 
affectionately treated. Mr. Harrington was a Gentleman well accomplish'd, . . . Mr. 
Herbert in like sort had travell'd through most part of the Greater Asia, as also several parts 
of Africk and Europe. 


Grooms of the bedchamber had access to the king at any time, while those 
in the privy chamber held a distinctly less personal office. If Herbert's claim is 
correct, the promotion was a mark of very distinct favour, for he was sharing 
duties with trusted officers of long standing. Mr. Maxwell ‘carried the Golden 
Key’, i.e., was groom of the stole, and therefore chief of the king's household 
in the absence of the lord chamberlain. But contemporary accounts seem to 
indicate that it was the parliament who assigned the position to Herbert and 
Harrington, (presumably to keep check on their too sympathetic colleagues), 
and that the king, master at any rate in his own bedchamber, had refused to 
admit them. When some months later, after the king had escaped to the Isle 
of Wight, the house of lords was debating who should be sent down to attend 
him, the Moderate Intelligencer of 17 November reported, 


The Lords agreed that the same servants that did formerly attend his Maiesties person by 
order of both Houses, should be continued, and go to attend him, only them two that were 
appointed for Bed-chamber men, whom his Maiesty would not permit to do any thing that way 
they thought good should not go, and so none but Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Maull and Mr. Murrey are 
continued. 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm., 774 Report, App. p. 223; Letter dated Holdenby, r3 May, 1647. Cf. 
Lords’ Fournals, x. 439, where the king complains that another message had been scrutinized before 
being presented to the houses. . 

? 12-19 April 1647 (T.T., E515 (8) ). 3 Memoirs (1813), pp. 21-2. 

* Perfect Occurrences. Letter from Holmby house, 18 March (T.T., E382 (2) ). 

5 My italics. 11-18 Nov. 1647 (i4., E416 (8) ). 
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The royalist newspaper Mercurius Pragmaticus tells the same story, adding 
in unkind explanation of the king’s refusal that the rejected grooms ‘looked so 
like Traytors.’! The house of commons, however, took the opposite view to the 
peers, and preferred to drop the king’s favourites, Maxwell and Maule, instead. 
After much reference backward and forward, all five men were appointed to the 
‘bedchamber, and the final names approved by both houses accordingly begin 
with those of Maxwell, Maule, Henry Murray, Herbert and Harrington.? 
When two months later the servants of the royal household petitioned parlia- 
ment for their arrears of wages, ‘having attended his Majestie in long and 
chargeable journeys the space of one whole year, without any allowance’, they 
added a list of ‘His Ma'** servants (the Petitioners), and in what capacities 
they have attended’. First come those who were ‘sent down by order of both 
Houses to attend his Majesty at Newcastle’, a group headed by ‘Mr. Maule, 
.Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Harrington, attending as Groomes of the 
Bedchamber'? Grooms of the bedchamber Herbert and Harrington might 
theoretically have been, but the king appears to have continued to exclude them 
until the dismissal from his household of everyone known to support him had 
left him no alternative. | : 

A newsletter from Southampton dated 25 February 1647/8 relays some vital 

information about Herbert's status with the king after he had been a member of 
the household for more than a year: 
They that come from Carisbrook Castle hither, say his Majesty is very much broken of late, 
and very discontent at his present condition, and particularly at Mr. Maule, Mr. Murreys, 
and Mr. Ansteys comming from him, because old Servants; he hath admitted, but with much 
unwillingness, Mr. Herbert, and Mr. Harrington to be of his Bed Chamber. . . . Divers of 
those Gentlemen that attended him by former order, are come hither, being discharged, and 
others are in their places.* 


A royalist paper of the same date inserts a sarcastic paragraph which shows 
that the king’s friends considered Herbert as no ally. 


The Gentlemen-Faylors of the Bed-chamber (and is not that a fine office for Gentlemen?) 
are M. Harington, M. Herbert, and M. Chaloner, of which the two first are admitted by his 
Majesty, but not without much unwillingnesse, and for meere necessity: As for the third, 
he carries infection in his Name, and so hath leisure to aire himselfe upon the Shore, and gather 
Cockles, to inlarge their Commons.5 


These references to Herbert’s unacceptableness (taken from a later stage in 
the captivity) indicate that neither at Holdenby nor at Carisbrooke the following 


1 16-22 Nov. 1647 (i6., E416 (19) ). 

1 Commons Journals, v. 364-7 ; Lords Fournals, ix. 542, 604. 

3 Bodleian, MS. Tanner lviii, fos. 662, 665, dated from Carisbrooke castle, 11 Jan. 1647/8. 
Henry Murray, being a later addition, is mentioned at the end as also ‘Groome of the Bedchamber'. 

4 My italics. Moderate Intelligencer, 24 Feb.-2 Mar. 1647/8, (T.T., E430 (11) ). 

5 Mercurius Pragmaticus, 29 Feb—7 March 1647/8, (ib., E431 (5) ). 
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year could he have played the role which he has assigned to himself in the 

Memoirs. The true explanation of any ‘promotion’ which Herbert and Harring- . 
ton enjoyed is perhaps indicated by a letter from Charles’ amanuensis, Nicholas 

Oudart, written while Charles was still at Holdenby in March 1647. ‘The king,’ 

he says, ‘is so narrowly watcht . . . that nobody can privatly speak with the 

King nor present to, nor receive from him any thing but what his overseers 

admit. Lo: Denbigh and Lo: Montagu have set two in close and continual 

attendance, who watch even when he prayes in private’ 

The king’s stay at Holdenby was abruptly terminated in June by the arrival 
of Cornet Joyce, who succeeded in carrying off the king, accompanied at his 
request by the entire household, into the control of the army—to the impotent 
dismay of the commissioners. Herbert relates how Joyce presented himself 
about midnight at the back-stairs, with a cocked pistol in his hand, amazing the 
grooms, ‘Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Mawl, Mr. Harrington and Mr. Herbert, whose 
Duty it was and Care to preserve his Majesty’s Person, and were resolved to 
sacrifice their Lives rather than give him admittance’.2 Herbert states that the 
grooms managed to bar Joyce out until the morning, but from contemporary 
reports it would appear that he succeeded in forcing an immediate interview. 

In spite of this alarming opening, the king’s stay with the army brought 
five months of far greater liberty than he had enjoyed in the previous five months 
under parliamentary control. He was given some choice as to where he should 
lodge, being permitted a subdued royal progress to a succession of great country 
seats, finally coming to rest at Hampton Court. Moreover, the army allowed 
back, one by one, loyal servants of long standing. Jack Ashburnham, Sir John 
Berkeley, Colonel William Legg, the duke of Richmond, the king’s chaplains 
such as Dr. Sheldon and Dr. Hammond (for whom he had repeatedly petitioned 
parliament in vain), all these were unobtrusiyely suffered to find their way into 
his service. When the commissioners and the two houses protested against this 
tisky generosity, a comedy of shifting responsibility was played between the 
commander of the guard, the general and the commissioners, until in the end 
Fairfax, coming out into the open, declared that in the opinion of the army, if 
parliament wanted to bring the king into a frame of mind in which he might 
meet their propositions favourably, it was both ‘reasonable and just’ that he 
should be conceded ‘some such Company of Persons (least dangerous) whom 
former Acquaintance may make Him take Pleasure in, and the Allowance of 
some such Chaplains of His own'4 Only during the few days which the king 


1 Nicholas Papers (Camden Society, 4 vols. 1886-1920), i. 79. It is unlikely, however, that the 
king’s devotions were interfered with until the last month of his life. 

2 Memoirs, (1813 ed.), p.29. Contrast Clarendon’s slighting commentary on the behaviour of the 
household, of. cit., x. go. 3 Lords Fournals, ix. 232-51. 

4 Fairfax to Speaker of house of lords. Reading, 8 July 1647. Lords’ Journals, ix. 323-4. 
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spent at Windsor did the commissioners, through the co-operation of the zealous 
Colonel Whitchcott, remove for the time being the unwanted episcopal chap- 
lains, and those attendants who had taken the wrong side during the war. The 
moment the royal party moved on to the next place the prohibition was ignored; 
and the commissioners, their authority politely discounted, could do no more 
than pen chafing reports to the Speaker. 

As soon as his faithful gentlemen-in-waiting had been allowed back to his 
household, the king would have no need to endure the attendance of men such 
as Anthony Mildmay. Herbert nevertheless assures us in his Memoirs that 
although the king rejoiced that he was permitted his chaplains again, ‘and like- 
wise that those his Servants, who were dismiss’d at Ho/mby, should have liberty 
to return and wait in their respective Places’, he still desired that the ‘Earl of 
Pembroke, and the other Lords and Gentlemen, Members of the House of 
Commons (their Commissioners) should abide with him, as also the other 
Gentlemen that had attended his Majesty, after his former Servants were dis- 
charged by the Commissioners’. Herbert again conveniently forgets that 
Pembroke had long since ceased to be a commissioner. The presence or absence 
of the commissioners was decided by parliament, not the prisoner.1 The errors 
in mere detail which the Memoirs contain are less serious than the contrived 
and falsifying stage lighting in which he places scene after scene. The king's 
halcyon days of liberty ended with the onset of winter. At Hampton Court 
dismissals, this time imposed or sanctioned by the army, began again when 
Ashburnham withdrew the parole which he had given Colonel Whalley on the 
king's behalf. For this, and for the ‘plain language’ he had used to Cromwell 
at his last interview, he was forbidden further attendance, a fate which had indeed 
overtaken his more voluble colleague, Sir John Berkeley, about a fortnight 
earlier. Colonel Legg's fate was in the balance, for the commander of the guard 
had for some time been watching him with suspicious eyes.? 

On 11 November the king having adroitly escaped from Hampton Court 
through a private door into the park (accompanied by Colonel Legg, and with 
the assistance of Ashburnham and Berkeley), sought asylum in Carisbrooke 
castle. Here they optimistically expected the governor of the Isle of Wight, 
Colonel Robert Hammond, to welcome and protect the king, his uncle being 
Charles's devoted chaplain, Dr. Henry Hammond. 'The king secured three 
good hours' start through the connivance of Maule and Murray, who must 


1 Memoirs (1813 edit), pp. 39-40, 48. Herbert frequently mentions the honour and affection 
shown to the king's servants. See, e.g., pp. 34, 43, 50. 

3 Ashburnkam’s Narrative and Vindication, i. 140-1. See also Colonel Whalley’s Relation of the 
Manner and Circumstances of His Majesties departure from Hampton Court (T.T. E416 (23) ) 5 Calendar 
of the Clarendon State Papers preserved in the Bodleian Library, ed. O. Ogle and W. H. Bliss, (Oxford, 
1872, etc.), i. 399—408. 
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have known something of his design. Herbert did not share the secret: if he 
had, we may assume from one of his later letters that the scheme would have 
been faithfully betrayed to the commissioners. On receipt of the news from 
Carisbrooke that the king was once again in custody, the houses turned their 
attention to the debate we have already discussed, namely who should be trusted 
in the king’s bedchamber, and what other servants he was to have. The governor 
of the Isle of Wight having protested against their orders to arrest Ashburnham, 
Berkeley and Legg for their part in aiding the king’s escape, they were allowed 
to remain. With these devoted gentlemen about him, the king, therefore, had 
for some time no need to call on Herbert and Harrington for duties in the 
bedchamber. But after Charles had sent another parliamentary deputation 
away with 'an absolute negative' to their propositions, the horizon swiftly 
darkened. Hammond, who had accompanied the disappointed emissaries when 
they left the castle, ‘returned from Newport full of fury, and locked-up the gates, 
and doubled his guards, and went not to bed that night. In the morning he 
commanded all his Majesty's servants from him’? Further repercussions fol- 
lowed swiftly, the house of commons on 3 January 1647/8 passing its votes for 
no further addresses to be made to the king or permitted from him.? Two days 
later, it resolved that the governor should be enjoined to remove from the king 
all such persons whom he suspected in any way of being prejudicial to the safety 
of the king's person, even though they had been appointed by the houses. 
Hammond therefore confronted every man with the unequivocal demand 
whether he was for the parliament or the king. Moreover, he devised a new and 
apparently fool-proof system of supervision, profoundly repugnant to Charles, 
which Herbert has naturally passed over in his Memoirs. In a letter to the 
Speaker, Hammond writes: 


I shall acquaint you that in pursuance of your commands, in order to ye securitie of the Person 
of the King; by the approbation of the Generall I have appointed fower gentlemen of approved 
integritie viz. Mr. Herbert, Mr. Mildmay, Captain "Titus and Captain Preston, constantly 
to attend the person of the King in their courses by two at a time, who are to be allwaies in 
his Presence, except when Hee retires himselfe into his Bed-Chamber, and then they are to 
repaire, the one to one doore, and the other to the other, and there to continue untill the King 
comes forth againe. 


For this special office Hammond chose the title ‘conservators’. 
In vain did the king expostulate and show himself for weeks on end unusually 


1 Lords Journals, ix. 538-9 

2 Memoirs of Sir John Berkeley : in Appendix to Ashburaham’s Narrative and Fi indication, vol. ii, 
pp. cxciv. seg. 

3 Commons Journals, v. 415. Held up until the 15th by the Lords; Lords’ Fourna/s, ix. 662. 

4 Letter of Intelligence, 6 Jan. 1647/8. Cal. of Clarendon State Papers, vol. i., no. 2698. 

5 MS. Tanner, lviii, fo. 683. Printed Lords Fournals, x. 35, 36, 9 Feb. 1647/8. Mentioned 
Perfect Occurrences under 27 January. (T.T. E520 (29) ). 
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melancholy. Hammond remained unmoved even when told by Charles that he 
‘might yet ere long be beholding to one of his sonnes for his life’ 

As we look back over Charles’s captivity, with his own secret correspondence 
to guide us, we can observe him not altogether skilfully playing for time, making 
insincere overtures and misleading promises. Had he exercised more discretion 
in his private letters, and imposed a wiser restraint in ordinary talk, he might 
have won a greater diplomatic advantage over the manceuvres of his opponents. 
But he seems to have underestimated their penetration and the depth of the 
misgivings he had inspired. Regular despatches of intelligence from his so- 
called ‘servants’ were being sent out from court to individual members of the 
two houses (in particular to the committee at Derby House during 1648), and 
also it would appear, to leaders of the army. Among those most active in re- 
porting upon the king, as far as we can now judge, were Captain Anthony 
Mildmay and Colonel Thomas Herbert; and since the two names frequently 
occur in each other’s company as equally trusted by parliament, we might well 
enquire who Herbert’s associate was. 

Anthony Mildmay had been sworn a gentleman of the king’s privy chamber 
about 1630, but when the civil war broke out, he had sided with the parliament 
and joined the Roundhead forces as a captain of horse under Basil, Lord 
Feilding.? Feilding later became earl of Denbigh and one of the commissioners 
about the king—a fact which must have helped Mildmay to his re-appointment 
in the royal household. He had, besides, a brother in the house of commons who 
could promote his interests, and who was always ready to capitalize any scraps of 
intelligence sent to him from the king’s immediate circle. On this brother (Sir 
Henry Mildmay) no one has any praise to bestow: Clarendon not unfairly terms 
him ‘a great flatterer of all persons in authority, and a spy in all places for them’. 
He was notorious for peculation, and for his ability to trim his sails according to 
prevailing winds. Captain Anthony Mildmay therefore had contact with 
members of both houses as well as the army, and from his first few weeks as 
gentleman-custodian to Charles he showed his zeal for the parliamentary cause. 

While the king was still at Newcastle, Captain Mildmay sent to his brother 
in the Commons the report of a conversation he had overheard: Charles had 
apparently vaunted that if he could but command his own impatience for six 
months, affairs in England would by then have reached such confusion that his 
own purposes could be achieved without difficulty. The captain’s letter was 


1 Perfect Diurnall, 4 Feb. (T.T., E520 (34) ). 

* Mercurius Veridicus, 27 April to 8 May 1648 (T.T., E441 (3) ). 

3 Edward Peacock; Army Lists of the Roundheads and Cavaliers, 1642 (Lon., 1874), p. 52. 

* Clarendon, Rebellion, xi. 237; Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1623—5, p. 271; Mary Keller, The 
Long Parliament, 1640-1, (Philadelphia 1954), p. 274; D. Brunton and D. H. Pennington, Members 
of the Long Parliament, (Lon., 1954), p. 126; Sidney Lee, article in D.N.B. For his stand against the 
king in Dec. 1645, see Gardiner, Givi? War, iii. 21. 
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read out in the house, and must have helped to counteract the disarming 
reasonableness of the king’s official attitude. A year later, when Charles was 
in the Isle of Wight, further requests for secret news arrived from the house. 
We find Cromwell writing to Colonel Hammond on 3 January 1647/8 (the day 
on which the house of commons decided to allow no further addresses to the 
king), assuring him that the house had a shrewd idea as to what the king’s game 
had recently been. “You should do well, if you have anything, that may discover 
juggling, to search it out, and let us know it. It may be of admirable use at this 
time, because we shall (I hope) instantly go upon business in relation to them, 
tending to prevent danger”? Mildmay appears to have responded by writing 
to Westminster, and Herbert by keeping in frequent touch with army head- 
quarters. Although Herbert and Mildmay were both appointed ‘conservators’ 
in January, their unequal posts of honour in the royal household were confirmed 
by parliament the next month, apparently in addition. This was only part of a 
wider measure to discharge everyone attending the king, and to re-engage only 
twenty-five of them. Herbert and Mildmay were among a privileged five who 
were permitted to keep one personal servant each, bringing the total establish- 
ment up to thirty. Of the four conservators, Herbert alone was appointed to the 
king’s bedchamber: Mildmay remained carver, and Preston was sewer. Colonel 
Titus was not even mentioned. Most invidious of all, a newcomer, Mr. James 
Chaloner, was made a groom of the king’s bedchamber over Mildmay’s head. 

Herbert’s appointment to the bedchamber was, as we have seen, very un- 
welcome to Charles; but the new lists also caused some envy within the house- 
hold. A few days after the new appointments had been announced, Mildmay 
wrote a letter to his brother expressing chagrin, and including for his use what 
incriminating fragments he had been able to gather against the king. Mildmay’s 
letter owes its preservation to the curious accident that it was intercepted, and 
eventually reaching the editor of a royalist newspaper, Mercurius Veridicus, was 
printed by him some two months after it had been written. Dated from Caris- 
brooke on 29 February 1647/8, it is of peculiar interest because it shows how 
even Mildmay, who was active as spy and gaoler, nevertheless desired to retain 
a place of honour in the royal household to which he had belonged before the war, 


My worthy good Brother, 

I am resolved to continue here one month more, to see what time will produce, but longer 
I will not stay upon the terms I am now, my danger being very great and certain, and my 
reward uncertain: for you may very well conceive that the malignant party will be stil prac- 


1 Quoted from Bellièvre by S. R. Gardiner, Civi? War, iii. 215. Gardiner makes one of his 
infrequent slips through not realizing that though there was no brother to Sir Henry Mildmay among 
the commissioners, there was one among the king’s servants. 

* Letters between Col. Hammond and Derby House, ed. T. Birch (Lon., 1764), p. 23. 

3 Perfect Occurrences, 26 Feb., 1647/8. (T.T. E522 (1) ). 
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tising against me, to make me suspected by the Parliament and their Army, hoping to remove 
me by that means: all other ways they practised in vain. 


Mildmay then draws the attention of his brother to a useful ground of 
accusation against the king—that the regiment of horse which the king had 
tried to raise before the war was not, as he pretended, for his own protection, but 
‘this horse-guard was to be imployed absolutely to force the King’s will upon the 
people’. He names various royalists who might be induced to confess as much. 


This day (he continues) our worthy Governour and the King had some disputes in my 
hearing and others. In short, the King had very many bitter expressions against your proceed- 
ings [i.e. parliament] and said, That any King that should do such abominable things as you 
did, deserv'd to have his Crown pull'd. off his head. I was astonish'd to hear him say so: for 
formerly his opinion was, that no King could deserve to be deposed: that he was accomptable 
to none but God: Who then should pull off his Crown? He said, That the passing the Act 
: to make Strafford a traitor lay heavie upon his conscience: That it was the greatest sin that 
ever he committed: that he was forced to do it, and if he had power, he would Say as much 
against all the Acts he had passed this Parliament. In some of his Declarations from Oxford 
he expresseth with what freedome hee passed all the Acts that hee passed this Parliament, and 
if they were to passe, he would passe them; and now you hear he professed the contrary in 
the hearing of divers of us. He is the most perfidious man that ever lived; and if ever he gets 
power, he will make no more difficulty to hang you then I will do to eat my dinner this cold 
day. Our charge is great and dangerous, our attendance insupportable, did not God enable us. 
You know what discouragements I have, when strangers are placed before me, and, although 
they be honest men, yet they have not performed the service to Parliament that I have. I 
was servant to King James in an honourable condition, and to this King ever since he was 
crowned; and your self and all that knew me must affirm, that I was ever a great opposer of 
tyranny and Popery. Eighteen years since I was sworn Gent. of the Privie-Chamber, and so 
continued; and now I am lesse, and must so continue, or come away. I desire your advice, 
without which I will do nothing.! 


Captain Mildmay was persuaded to stay on. He may have received some 
encouragement when parliament, after much solicitation on the governor's 
part, assigned a salary of £200 per annum to Herbert, Mildmay and the other 
conservators. That their special duties continued despite differences in their 
nominal status in the royal household is obvious from the recurrent references 
to the fact that money to pay the 'four gentlemen! could apparently not be found? 

Fortunately for the parliamentary cause, the loyalty of their real supporters 
did not depend upon payment. Yet the greatest possible circumspection had 


t Mercurius Veridicus, 27 April-8 May 1648. (T.T. E441 (3)). C. H. Firth, reprinting this 
letter at the end of the C/arke Papers, ii. 267, comments upon its internal marks of genuineness. 

3 See (a) 2 February 1647/8, Hammond's request that parliament should make them an allowance, 
Lords’ Fournals, x. 35—6; (b) 16 March, Letters between Col. Robert Hammond and Derby House, p. 37; 
(c) 20 March, referred to committee of revenue, Commons’ Journals v. 506, 507; (d) 30 March, 
comment by Mercurius Aulicus that an annual salary indicated the prospect of a long imprisonment 
(T.T. E434 (5) X; (€) 21 Nov., payment of six months’ salary (£100) to Capt. Preston ‘one of the four 
gentlemen attending on the King in the Isle of Wight’, and 21 Dec. 1648, £100 to Capt. Anthony 
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to be exercised in Carisbrooke castle, where a man who appeared to be among 
the very elect might suddenly emerge as an underground adherent to the royal 
cause. Even Colonel Hammond could not be sure who was for him or against 
him. After promoting Captain Titus to the rank of conservator in January, he 
was informed by the committee of Derby House on 6 April that Titus had 
taken part in an abortive attempt to liberate the king. Perhaps for fear of being: 
dealt with by those gentlemen in waiting who were secret royalists, the parlia- 
mentary spies took great precautions to conceal their identity even from 
Hammond. As a result, the committee in Derby House (who were under an 
oath of secrecy) frequently knew more about the plots and escape attempts at 
Carisbrooke than the governor himself. Information was being smuggled out 
of the castle to individual members of the committee, or to relatives and friends 
in parliament or at army headquarters. It was then relayed back to Hammond, 
often in coded letters without salutation or subscription, every care being taken 
by Derby House to conceal the source of their intelligence, for fear that further 
access to royalist plans might then be blocked.! We know from many docu- 
ments that the king was being closely scrutinized. Firebrace in his narrative 
tells us that ‘there were continually spies upon him’. The king's supporters 
lived in perpetual fear of being betrayed, but although they mention Low, 
Lady Carlisle and even Colonel Legg, their ignorance of other informers led 
to their plans being repeatedly thwarted.® Cromwell is said to have declared 
after the king's death that ‘if the King had followed his own mind, and had had 
trusty servants about him, he had fooled them all’. He is also reputed to have 
explained the sudden abandonment of the army’s negotiations with the king as 
having been due to a ‘letter from one of our spies, who was of the king’s bed- 
chamber’, reporting that the king was planning to gull them.’ 

No one can read the volume of letters which passed between the parliamen- 
tary committee at Derby House (who were virtually running the country) and the 
governor of the Isle of Wight without being impressed by the uncanny accuracy 
of their advance information. One or two examples will illustrate, the first 
written to Hammond by the earl of Manchester on behalf of the committee, 


20 January 1647/8. 


Mildmay on the same grounds. Hist. MSS. Comm., 9/4 Report, App. p. 440. Mildmay was later 
rewarded for his services to the parliament by being appointed governor of Carisbrooke castle. In 
1650 Princess Elizabeth and the duke of Gloucester were imprisoned there under him. Clarendon, 
op. cit., xiv. 86-7. 

1 See Letters between Col. Hammond and Derby House, p. 40. ‘Intelligence came to the hands of a very 
considerable person . . . of the Parliament’, 6 April, 1648; p. 51, “The party, that gives this intelli- 
gence, saw lately a letter of the King's own hand”, 4 May, 1648. 

2 C. W. Firebrace, of. cit., p. 254. For references to suspected.betrayal, see pp. 83—4, 102—5, 113, 
144-6, 261, 275, 278, 281, 282, 286, 288, 310, 321, etc. 

3 Roger Boyle, first earl of Orrery, State Letters (Dublin, 1743), i. 26. 
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Sir, There is now a Committee settled at Derby House, who are under an oath of secrecy; 
to whom therefore you may safely communicate any intelligence. For the better concealing 
of what you shall write, we shall send you a cypher by the next messenger, this being to give 
you notice, that we have certain intelligence, that there are plottings and contrivances in hand 
to convey away the King. . . . We are also informed, that the King hath constant intelli- 
gence given him of all things, which he receives by the hands of a woman, who bringeth it to 
him when she bringeth his clean linen. . . . 


A few days later another secret warning alarmed the governor: 


Sir, Having received some intelligence from a very good hand, which we have formerly found 
true, we thought it necessary to give you notice of it, and recommend the business to your 
especial care, that the King’s escape is designed. The manner thus; by one Napier, and a 
servant of David Murray, whom we take to be the King’s tailor. The King is to be drawn 
up out of his bed chamber into the room over it, the ceiling whereof is to be broke for that 
purpose; and then conveyed from one room to another, till he be past all the rooms, where any 
guards are at any doors or windows. 


And finally, we might quote a letter to Hammond in cypher, dated 13 
November; 1648. 


Sir, We have information from a good hand, that there is an intention for the King to make 
escape; the time to be on Thursday night, or Friday night: that he intends to land on this side 
at Gosport; that only two are to be in his company, a little antient man with a shrivelled face, 
and a lusty young man of about 26 or 27 years of age. 


That their information might have been sent by someone in the Isle of 
Wight could perhaps be deduced from their final exhortation: “We desire you 
to make your use of this information, but conceal the particulars to yourself, lest, 
if it be declared, it may also declare by what means the information comes to us’.? 

Perhaps of all the king’s plans to slip away from Carisbrooke, the one which 
came nearest to success was that of 28 May. At the last minute two of the three 
sentries who had been persuaded to co-operate, smitten with qualms of con- 
science, revealed the design to the governor. The following letter, rejoicing over 
the failure of this cunning scheme, was written the next day by a member of 
the king's household at Carisbrooke and signed "T. FT... Thomas Herbert was 
the only attendant with these initials. Moreover, when the document was 
copied into the army letter book, someone, using shorthand for security, added 
a transcript of the full name, “Thomas Herbert’? This copy of the letter gives 


1 Letters between Col. Hammond and Derby House, pp. 26, 28, 33, 85. 

2 Now among the ‘Clarke Papers 1648’ in Worcester College, fo. 32. Printed Clarke Papers 
(Camden Soc., 1891, etc.), ii. 23-4. C. H. Firth added a footnote, ‘Is 'T. H. Thomas Herbert?’ 
apparently without having observed the outline of his name in Shelton’s system of shorthand. No one 
appears to have even commented upon his suggested identification. Mildmay’s correspondence has also 
attracted no attention. C. W. Firebrace ignores the letters, referring to both Herbert and Mildmay as 
neutrals, friendly to the king but refusing to betray their employers, the parliament, of. cit., p. 103. 
See however the king’s allusions to Mildmay’s ‘information’, pp. 310, 311. 
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no indication of the recipient, but shows that, whoever he was, Herbert was in 
constant touch with him, and that any information he could garner was valued. 
Herbert expresses indignation that officers appointed by parliament should not 
only betray their sacred trust, but belie their professions of christian faith. He 
contrasts his own superior dependability. 


My letters have ever bin welcome to your hands, and soe I am assured this will doe the like, 
conveying such good newes as the happy prevention of the Kinges escape this last night, 
which was most graciously prevented. Mr. Dowsett the Clerke of the Kitchin, and oneOsborne 
(gentleman usher and recommended by my lady Wharton, a truly soe seemingly pious and 
faithfull [sic] that we all tooke him for a very upright man) having corrupted the sentinells 
and Mr. Readinges man, a barber and butt newly entertain’d, had design’d to conveye the 
Kinge over the Castle wall at midnight, two of the Worseleys, gentlemen of this Isle, and 
Osborne had prepared horses and brought them to the counterscarpe of the line. The Kinge 
alsoe had cutt the toppe of a stronge iron barre in’s chamber, and was ready to descend by a 
rope which Dowsett was to furnish. Now itt pleased God to move two of the 3 souldiers’ 
hearts to reveale itt to the Governour, who lett the plott goe as farr as itt would, butt the 
rope failing, the Kinge attempted itt noe further then to bee ready when the signe should bee, 
which was the throwing a stone against the windowe. The 2 souldiers that discover'd itt 
have 10 li a piece given them, and deservedly, that others may bee incouraged to bee honest 
uppon all occasions. The designe is (att our request alsoe) examining, to the end that all false 
hearts may fully bee discover’d as God will give way, for truly itt is cause of joy and sorrow; 
joy that soe dangerous an attempt succeeded nott according to the craft of those villaines and 
the expectation of our enemies; sorrow that in soe small a family [i.e. household] such perfidie 
should bee harboured and to throw a scandall upon the honest partie who serve by principles 
of conscience and honour, and were itt nott unseemly to justifie my self I should say some- 
thinge that your good opinion may bee continued where I hope ’tis fix't. ‘Truly I appeale 
to the Governour what my diligence and care hath bin, without any mixture of other businesse, 
and to God as touching the integrity of my heart, which I hope will never faile mee, I pray 
heartily for itt, I shall ‘endeavour itt to the utmost; and as I wish the false may have their 
reward proportionable to their demeritt, soe I pray God such as bee faithfull may nott bee 
discouraged. I am sure ’tis an unspeakable joy to mee that God has vouchsafed us such a 
mercy, : 
Y Sir, your most affectionate humble servant, 


29 May 1648 T. H. 


After the Restoration, Herbert took credit to himself for having been 
Charles’s plucky advocate, who willingly risked his position to defend the king 
from slights. It is instructive to print alongside this last letter of Herbert’s a 
passage from his royalist Memoirs which also refers to his status with the governor 
and this attempted escape, but rather differently. Herbert has been referring 
to Colonel Hammond’s forwardness in trying to ‘ingratiate himself into his 
Majesty’s favour’, and continues: 


Nevertheless he forfeited the King’s good Opinion, by that uncomly Act of looking into his 
Scrutore, to search for some supposed Papers of Intelligence from the Queen, and Correspon- 
dency with others, wherein he miss’d his aim. Mr. Harrington and Mr. Herbert, were then 
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in the Green, [the new bowling-green which had been constructed on the parade ground 
beside the Castle] waiting on the King, who finding the weather somewhat cold, the King 
bid Mr. Herbert go for his Cloak; and entering the Bed-Chamber, found the Governour 
ready to come forth, with one other Officer in company, and Mr. Reading, who then waited 
as Page of the Back-Stairs, and by Insinuation had let him in. Mr. Herbert, as he was re- 
turning to the Green with his Majesty’s Cloak, gave the Page a sharp Rebuke, which the 
Governor being acquainted with, threatened Mr. Herbert to give him a Dismiss, for cen- 
suring that Act of his; and without doubt, had expell’d him the Castle, if his Majesty, of his 
Goodness, had not pass’d it by, without either reproaching the Governour, or taking notice 
thereof.1 

` Those, with some other Aggravations, made the King design an Escape, Horses being 
‘provided and laid near the Castle, and a Vessel made ready for his transportation; but by a 
corrupted Corporal in the Garrison, took not effect; and a Providence was therein, his person 
being hazarded, if he had made the Attempt; and for which an Officer had his T'ryal after- 
wards by due course of Law, upon a Charge of High Treason, as the History of those Times 


mentions.” 


Contemporary records, leave us with an entirely contrary impression of the 
relationships which existed between Herbert, the governor, King Charles and 
Captain Rolph (the man accused of treasonably preparing to shoot the king if 
he should venture an escape). Herbert was in no danger of dismissal. Although 
Colonel Hammond may not have known the extent to which Herbert and 
Mildmay were active in collecting and passing on intelligence, it is obvious that 
he reposed in them a great deal of confidence. The same week in which Herbert 
wrote this letter, Hammond appointed Herbert, Mildmay and Lee (the new 
treasurer) to take charge of the royal household on his behalf if it should be 
made necessary by his absence from the castle or through some accident befalling 
him. In the same document Hammond named Captain Boreman and Major 
Rolph his deputies in military affairs? That Herbert’s reputation for loyalty to 
parliament stood equally high in London is obvious from an entry in the Journal 
of the house of commons a fortnight later. Like many of the facts concerning 
Herbert which we have cited, this one has completely escaped notice. A year 
and a half had passed since he had begun to wait upon the king, and parliament 
had in the meantime expelled from the royal household many of their other 
nominees on suspicion of collaborating with the enemy. Maxwell, Maule, 
Henry Murray, Anstey, Firebrace, Colonel Titus, Burroughs, Dowcett, Cresset, 
Napier and Babbington had all fallen from grace. But on 17 June 1648, the 
house of commons decided that Colonel Herbert and Colonel Vincent Potter, 


1 A strangely worded statement. Does he mean that the king ignored the prying into his cabinet? 
For other accounts of this incident, see C/arendon State Papers, vol. ii. App. p. xlvi; Mercurius Elenticus, 
29 March-5 April 1648 (T.T., E434 (28) ); Mercurius Aulicus, 30 March (ib., E434 (5) ); T'he Fatal 
Blow (ib., 522 (16) ); Lords Fournals, x. 345-6; Honest Harry, pp. 94—6; Gardiner, Civil War, iv. 92. 

2 Memoirs (1813 ed.), pp. 114-15. For Capt. Rolph’s trial see Lords’ Journals, x. 345, 370, etc. 

3 Dated 2 June 1648. — Letters between Col. Hammond and Derby House, p. 64. 
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‘formerly appointed Commissioners for the Army, be continued in that service, 
and that their pay be continued upon the Establishment: and that Mr. Herbert 
do appoint a Deputy, in his place, whilst he attends the King in the Isle of Wight. 
The Lords concurrence to be desired herein’. 

We must not imagine that Herbert’s reputation had been lightly won, nor 
that it was easy to maintain among the manifold jealousies and suspicions which 
characterized the times. With so many defections, the burden of encircling the 
king fell particularly heavily on those who remained true to the parliamentary 
cause. We can read with sympathy the newsletter from Carisbrooke which, 
after giving information about the king, added: ‘Mr. Harbert and Mr. Harring- 
ton, his Privy chamber men are weary of their places, for their duty is great’. 
In spite of promises, parliament had not yet produced any payment either for 
conservators or gentlemen-in-waiting; and Hammond, sending the house of 
lords his own detailed account of the last plot to escape, took occasion to express 
his concern. He made his humble suit to the Lords for a thing 


so just as I am sure your Lordships will not deny, that you will please to order such Provision 
for those Gentlemen attending the King, who have and do still faithfully and honestly serve 
you here, and that with no small Hazard, in some Measure answerable to their Merit, and 
the Trust in their Hands; at least, that they may not have Cause to think themselves neglected, 
and so rendered more liable to Temptation, which they cannot want. I have written often 
of this Particular, and as yet nothing is done in i3 — ' 


All Hammond managed to elicit were further fair promises. Two more 
months had gone by without money when Thomas Herbert’s wife, Lucy, faced 
with the task of feeding seven children and maintaining a large household, 
petitioned the Lords on her husband’s behalf for the place of receiver of the 


wine licence office which had recently become vacant. Lucy pleaded: 


That the petitioners said husband hath allwaies bin a faithfull servant to the Parliament, and 
hath bin engaged for allmost two yeares past (and is at this present) by order of Parliament, 
in a strict personall attendance upon his Majesty’s person, to his very great expense, and 
(hitherto) noe benifitt. 

That his Estate hath bin under the power of the Parliaments Enemies, all these distracted 
times, and (the most part thereof lyeing in the North) is at present invallide, to the great 
sufferinge of the petitioner, haveing seaven children and a chargeable familie [household].4 


. _ + This entry demonstrates the difficulty of tracing Herbert’s official career. His name is given in 
the Journals, (v 604), as Colonel Henry Herbert—who was never with the king in the Isle of Wight. 
To add to the confusion, the item is indexed under Col Wiliam Herbert. Although the order provided 
for his fature employment, it obviously could not bring him present support. It is, however, an indi- 
cation that Herbert had shown himself still emphatically on the side of the parliament, and that his 
services had been judged of sufficient merit to warrant their being secured for a further period in advance. 
* Perfect Occurrences, 22 May 1648 (TT., E522 (31) ). 
? Letter dated 29 May, 1648. Printed Lord? Fournals, x. 294-5. 
* Dated 29 July 1648. ‘MSS. of the House of Lords’, vol. xxix, July 1648 — 7 Aug. 1648, 
fo. 46. See also Lords Fournals,x.401; Commons Fournals,y.651; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7#4 Report, p. 39. 
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But she was just too late. The very day on which her petition was signed, the 
Journals of the house record the allocation of the office to another suppliant. 

Financial cares on a larger scale led to other petitions entered in the parlia- 
mentary journals, alluding to the burdensome cost of the war and the ruin of 
trade. The city of London, the county of Sussex, even the Thames watermen 
urged that a fresh treaty between king and parliament might be attempted: ‘that 
so his Majesty’s Royal Person, Honour and Estate may be preserved’, and ‘the 
Power and Privilege of Parliament may be maintained’ If such tactful deference 
to both sides was needful in the powerful city of London, how much more so 
among the kings’ servants—especially when the royal omens began to appear 
more auspicious. In his Memoirs, Herbert refers several times to the diplomacy 
which his position called for, and we would expect him (a practised flatterer of the 
great) to readjust his personality when private with the king. The king himself 
was two-faced with his attendants, arranging to look sourly in public upon his 
confidants.? All his trusted attendants would be encouraged to play a double 

e to preserve themselves from discovery, while those loyal to parliament 
would have other reasons for doing the like. Although restrictions were devised 
by remote and impersonal powers in Westminster, Charles’s grudge against 
constraints would naturally linger upon those in his immediate environment 
whose duty it was to enforce them. These men might well look to the future 
with misgivings, the outcome of the second civil war being still indefinite. 
Charles might have made concessions which would swiftly restore him to power: 
and then it would be only human for him to visit past humiliations on his 
quondam guards. 

The king’s testimonial to Herbert refers to his having served him by his 
own appointment with all ‘dutifullness, faithfullness and affection to our person’. 
We must therefore search for any evidence that Herbert appeared to him in this 
light. In his Memoirs, Herbert offers us grounds for such an assumption. He 
makes much of his ‘epic’ ride to Westminster with despatches from the king, 
transposing the incident from its real chronological place till after the series of 
dismissals. We are, of course, meant to assume that in spite of the loss of his 
old attendants, the king had still left to him a man new in his service but equally 


1 Lord? Fournals, x. 3493 cf. pp. 315, 385, etc. 

2 C. W. Firebrace, op. cit., p. 263. . 

3 This consideration, familiar to all prisoners-of-war, was emphasized by Charles’s perpetual 
optimism. See, e.g., C. W. Firebrace, op. cit., p. 346. ‘I cannot think any Man so great a Devil as to 
betray me: when it is visible that he will gain more for being Honest, than being a Knave (Letter to 
Sir William Hopkins, 9 Nov. 1648.) Also pp. 265 (to Doweett), 281 (to Firebrace), 311 (to Titus). 
At Windsor a few weeks before his execution, the king was still merry and jesting at the talk of a trial: 
*He saith he hath yet three games to play, the least of which gives him hopes of regaining all. Those that 
will (and accordingly some doe) still serve the King on their Knees’; see Perfect Occurrences 29 Dec. 


1648 5 Jan. 1649 (T.T, E527 (3) ). 
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devoted, who would willingly risk his neck to obey his commands! We may 
safely assume that Herbert showed the king every courtesy compatible with 
his unpleasant duties as warder. Charles, too, may have found him an interesting 
conversationalist with his wide range of miscellaneous lore. But we have no 
warrant for assuming that the king regarded him as a friend or ally. If he had, 
we would expect to find the king (with his usual lack of discretion) mentioning 
him approvingly to some of his many private correspondents. And surely at 
least one of the king's true servants —Firebrace, Titus, Hopkins, Ashburnham, 
Berkeley—would have alluded to him with respect, more particularly when 
writing their accounts in safe Restoration times. But not one of them makes any 
reference to Herbert which is other than incidental and cold. At least four 
separate statements by Charles confirm this line of reasoning. Thus, when the . 
long silence between king and parliament was broken in August 1648 by the 
arrival of propositions for a treaty, the king told the commissioners that the time 
limit for an answer—five days—was a handicap because ‘he had none to help 
Him; no, not so much as a Clerk to transctibe'.? The king consequently wrote 
his answer in his own hand and in the first person, apparently not sensing in 
Herbert sufficient-sympathy to desire his help. 

"How can I treat with Honour’, he asked ‘so long as People are terrified by 
Votes and Orders, to come, speak, or write to Me? Andam I honourably treated, 
so long as there is none about Me (except a Barber, who now came with the 
Commissioners) that ever I named to wait upon Me? or with Freedom, until I 
may call such unto Me, of whose Services I shall have Use in so great and 
difficult a Work? * Writing surreptitiously to his loyal servant, Firebrace, a few 
days before, Charles had expressed his discontent at having ‘noboddie about him 
that he can, with anie reason, trust’. Herbert obviously could not be classified 
as a confidant.4 After the houses had agreed, with some reservations, that the 
king might choose those who should wait upon him during the treaty of New- 
port, the king again wrote to Firebrace, in answer to voluminous correspondence 
in cypher which had reached him both from Firebrace himself and from others, 
such as Cresset, Osborne and Burroughs. He bade Firebrace assure these old 
servants of two things: ‘Bid them be confident that the King, in nomination of 


| See Memoirs (1813 ed.), PP. 68-70. Herbert informs us that the ways were deep and the nights 
dark, as it was winter. The despatch cannot have been as late as January 1648, when votes of Non- 
Addresses had been passed in the houses. It might have been the king’s request for renewed proposi- 
oo be sent to him, dated from Carisbrooke 6 Dec. 1647, read 9 December. See Lords Journals, 
ix. 567. 

® Lords Fournals, x. 439. 

3 My italics. Lords Fournals, x. 437. Carisbrooke ro August 1648. 

4 Dated 1 Aug. 1648. Brit. Mus., Egerton MS. 1788, fo. 41. Printed C. W I Firebrace, op. cit., 
P- 296; cf. Firebrace’s Narrative, written 1675, in which he says that the king was for months cut off 
from all friends, and had no one ‘except those vipers about him’, ibid., p. 261. 
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his Áttendents . . . will not forget one of those who were discharged for his 
sake; and that he will not Name any of those who are now aboute him’. As late 
as August 1648, therefore, Herbert was still unacceptable in the king’s bed- 
chamber. The king's free choice of his royal household naturally favoured his 
‘ancient’ servants whose loyalty to him had remained unshaken, and who had 
served him when his word was indeed law. But from among those who had been 
formerly appointed by parliament to attend him, the king asked for Sir Foulke 
Greville, Captain Titus (even though he had been one of the four conservators), 
Captain Burroughs, Mr. Cresset, Mr. Anstey, Mr. Dowcett, and Mr. Firebrace. 
Babbington, the barber who had already been allowed back, made the eighth 
parliamentary nominee in whom the king now showed his confidence. But 
Herbert was not included. We may presume that if Herbert had expressed any 
kindness towards the king, it had been only in word and bearing, without 
affecting in any more practical way his strict interpretation of his instructions.? 
During the treaty of Newport, Charles one day confided to Sir Philip Warwick 
his distrust of effusive lip-service and the loneliness he had gone through during 
the miserable summer of 1648 after his true friends had been sent away from 
the castle. Herbert had clearly proved no substitute. 


Looking out of his presence-chamber window at Newport, I being in the room, he beckoned 
me, and shewed me in the street an old little crumpling man, and asked whether I knew him; 
‘No, sir (said I) I never saw him before:’ ‘I shew him you (says he) because that was the 
best companion I had for three months together in Carisbrooke-castle, where he made my 
fires Methinks, because it shews his disesteem of a common court vice, it is not unworthy 
the relating of him, that one evening his dog scraping at his door, he commanded me to let 
in Gipsey, whereupon I took the boldness to say, ‘Sir, I perceive you love a greyhound better 
than you do a spaniel’; “Yes (says he) for they equally love their masters, and yet do not flatter 
them so much.? 


While Charles was being waited on by his own chosen gentlemen at 
Newport, the presbyterian servants would be excluded from personal attendance 
upon the king. They may have been given leave of absence, or kept ready in 
the background as an additional precaution. ‘The king had been induced to 


1 Egerton MS. 1788, fo. 45. Printed C. W. Firebrace, op. cit., p. 298. 

* 28 Aug. 1648. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 11,252, fo. 7. Printed Lord? Fournals, x. 474, 484, 
approved 2 Sept. Six were excluded in terms of the house of commons’ decision: Commons’ Fournals, 
v. 674. 

3 Philip Warwick, Memoirs of the Reign of King Charles the First (1702). See 1813 edition, p. 364. 
The old man referred to may have been Evans, ‘ purveyor of wood', or Muschampe, who had been 
appointed by the commissioners at Holdenby as ‘purveyor of wood and coales’ (Tanner MS. lviii, 
fo. 665), though he is not mentioned in the list of 26 February, 1648. See Perfect Occurrences for that 
date. He re-appeared at Hurst castle in December 1648. The passage from Warwick’s Memoirs was 
quoted by G. Hillier, Narrative of the Attempted Escapes of Charles the First from Carisbrook Castle 
(Lon., 1852), p. 237, in proof that Herbert’s attentions must have been temporarily interdicted as too 
favourable to the king. This indicates how settled the Herbert tradition has been. 
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promise that he would attempt no escape during the treaty or for twenty days 
after its conclusion,! but those who, like Mildmay and Herbert, had been 
zealously guarding the king thought the parliament altogether too trusting 
in‘ admitting to the king a band of royalist collaborators. One of the 
suspended parliamentary servants was probably responsible for a letter, dated 30 
August, and published as a pamphlet,? ‘from a gentleman in Carisbrooke- 
Castle to an Honourable Person at Westminster concerning his Majesties 
Intentions and their expectations of the personal treaty’. The writer thanks 
his friend in Westminster for news of the treaty into which the nation is precipi- 
tating itself, but suggests that little can be expected from it. It is but ‘one of 
the designes of the o/de Serpent among us, and . . . if obtained is meerely to 
put the KING in a capacity to Ast for Himselfe; or in case that faile, to make way 
for His escape’. He comments upon the king’s choice of those ‘base and unworthy 
fellowes, Osborn and Dowcer, who were noted for their breach of trust; and of 
Titus and Firebrace, likewise involved in scheming the king’s liberty—such 
servants as the king ‘was by no meanes forced to nominate, since he might have 
had the choyse of many other more unblemish’d and unspotted repuracions ? 
There is no signature here to identify the writer, but another letter copied into 
the Clarke letter-books was one of the periodic bulletins of news gathered by 
Thomas Herbert and sent to army headquarters. The main negotiations at 
Newport had just come to an end, after many sorties and concessions between 
able opponents; and there was much speculation as to what the reaction of the 
houses would be to the propositions agreed to by king and commissioners. 
Herbert, it will be seen, carefully distinguishes between the ‘king’s party’ and 
himself. The letter is dated 25 October from Newport in the Isle of Wight. 
‘Att midnight Sunday last Sir Peter Killegrew departed with the Kinges answer 
to ye remaining propositions, but we heare came too late upon Monday to the 
House that they debated not till this day soe that wee expect not his returne till 
Saturday’. The king’s party, he observes, thought that the reduction of episco- 
pacy to the primitive institution would please the houses, ‘but for my own part 
I believe lesse than a totall abolition will not for the present’. Nor does he think 
that the presbytery will willingly give way on the questions of the old rentals, 
superiority in ordination or the right hand of fellowship (all of which had been 
contentious issues). ‘Nothing sticks so much here as that propose of Episcopacy’; 
but he ends with the pious hope that God would convince the king, and that 
such obstinacy as he had shown might eventually be quelled. 


1 Commons Journals, v. 678; Lords Fournals, x. 593. 2 T.T., E463 (4). 

3 The house of commons removed Dowcett, Ashburnham, Sheldon, Hammond, Legg and Olds- 
worth from the king’s list on various pretexts 31 August. Commons’ Journals, v. 694. 

4 ‘Clarke Papers 1648’, Worcester College, fo. 96. Signed “T. H? Not printed by Firth. Herberts 
surmise was quite correct: the Commons rejected the king’s proposals regarding the church, 27 October. 
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We have traced the history of Herbert’s service with the king from January 
1647 up till October 1648 without finding any contemporary support for his 
own claim that he had served his Majesty ‘with faithfullness and affection’. 
Of the three parties in the land, Herbert was in good odour with his employers, 
the parliament; he was well known to the army leaders both through his efficient 
work as commissioner, and as a private source of intelligence. There remained 
only to safeguard himself against the increasing likelihood of peace being bought 
by the return of Charles to the throne. Although the houses viewed the king’s 
answers to their propositions as unsatisfactory, they nevertheless voted them a 
possible basis for a settlement, and Charles himself up to the last few weeks of 
his life appeared to his servants completely confident that he would eventually 
divide his opponents and triumph. England was longing for peace, and how 
close the restoration of King Charles seemed to Londoners is indicated in a 
newspaper of 28 November: 


As there was a talk 2. or 3. dayes agoe, that the King had granted all, and that divers Ordnance 
were shot off from Ships near the Tower, for joy thereof, which was nothing but for the 
landing of the Lady Waller, so last night it was again very confidently reported that all was 
agreed between the King, and the Commissioners . . . last night there was great jollity in 
London, and ringing of bells, for joy of newes of agreement between the King and Parl. 
And at night, there were bonefires made in many places about London.1 


At the close of November parliament was still arguing over the king’s 
answers, and blindly adjourning discussion of the remonstrance presented by the 
army, when the king was once again suddenly swept out of their power. The 
army having resolved to bring the king to trial, removed Hammond from the Isle 
of Wight, and sent Colonel Cobbett to convey the king with swift secrecy to 
Hurst castle. Charles, though given advance warning, dallied away his last 
chance of escaping from the island, and during the night sentries were also 
placed around the quarters occupied by the earl of Lindsay, one of the gentlemen 
of the bedchamber, to prevent him from trying to interfere. Colonel Cooke (a 
parliamentary liaison-officer between the military and the king) has left us an 
account of the events which followed.? 


Next morning just at break of day, the King, hearing a great knocking at his outward door, 
sent the Duke of Richmond to ask what it meant, who demanding who was there? It was 


1 Perfect Occurrences. 24 Nov. to 1 Dec. 1648 (T.T., E526 (35) ). 

2 A narrative made by Mr. Edward Cooke, . . . Colonel of a regiment under Oliver Cromwell, . . . 
containing certain passages relating to our late sovereign King Charles I which happened at Newport . . . 
29th of November, Anno 1648. Printed 1690, 1702, 1711, 1813. Reprinted G. S. Stevenson, Charles I 
in Captivity (Lon., 1927). MS. copy in Sir William Dugdale’s hand, Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 4705. 
Cooke was sympathetic towards Charles, and his narrative was drawn up in collaboration with the duke 
of Richmond and the earl of Lindsay within two days of the events it describes. 

Of the four gentlemen of the bedchamber, the earl of Southampton was ill, the marquis of Hertford 
gone to Netley on the mainland, the earl of Lindsay off duty that night, and only the duke of Richmond 
at hand when Cobbett arrived. 
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answered, My naine is Mildmay, (One of those servants the Parliament had put to the King 
and brother to Sir Henry). The Duke demanded, what would he have? Who answered, 
There were some gentlemen from the Army, very desirous to speak with the King. Which 
account the Duke gave the King; but the knocking rather increasing, the King commanded 
the Duke to let them into the room. No sooner was this done, but before the King could get 
from his bed, those officers rushed into his bed-chamber, and abruptly told the King, that they 
had orders to remove him. 


The destination (as he learned to his dismay) was Hurst castle, right over 
against the Isle of Wight, a place, as Sir Philip Warwick described it, ‘which 
stood in the sea (for every tide the water surrounded it,) and it contained only a 
few dog-lodgings for soldiers, being chiefly designed for a platform to command 
the ships’. 

The king asked the duke of Richmond to summon the earl of Lindsay, but 
the officers saw to it that he did not come, and when the king set out by coach, 
the duke of Richmond was permitted to accompany him for only a few miles 
before being firmly sent back. The king and his true servants had once more 
been sundered, though Herbert in his Memoirs gives us a picturesque and touch- 
ing sketch of the king’s solicitude for him as he set out for Hurst castle. 


The King now ready to take Coach, asked the Lieutenant-Colonel, Whether he was to have 
any Servants with him? Only such (said he) as are most useful. The King then nominated 
Mr. Harrington and Mr. Herbert to-attend in his Bed-Chamber, and scarce a Dozen more 
for other service. The King taking notice that Mr. Herbert had for Three Days absented 
himself, Mr. Harrington told his Majesty, He was sick of an Ague. He then desired the 
D. of Richmond to send one of his Servants to see in what Condition he then was, and if any 
thing well, to come along with him. The Gentleman the Duke sent found him sweating; 
but so soon as he receiv’d the Message, arose, and came speedily to his Majesty, who soon 
took Coach, and commanded Mr. Harrington, Mr. Herbert, and Mr. Mildmay, his Carver, 
to come into his Coach; and the Lieutenant-Colonel offering to enter the Coach uninvited, 
his Majesty (by opposing his Foot) made him sensible of his Rudeness, so as with some shame 
he mounted his Horse, and follow’d with a Guard of Horse, the Coachman driving as he 
directed. | 

The King in this Passage shewed no Discomposure at all, but would be asking the Gentle- 
men in the Coach with him, Whither they thought he was travelling? They made some simple 
Replies, such as serv'd to make his Majesty smile at their innocent Conjectures; otherwhile 
could comfort himself with what he had granted at his late Treaty with the Commissioners, 
whom he highly prais’d for their Ingenuity and fair Deportment at Newporz.? 


Firebrace puts a different face upon the story. He tells us that the king 
having been thrust into the coach, Rolph (the deputy governor, who had been 
accused of trying to murder him) impudently tried to seat himself in it without 


1 Warwick, Memoirs (1813 ed.), p. 370. It is connected with the mainland by a narrow causeway 
two miles long. 
? Memoirs (1813 ed.), pp. 119-20; c.f. Thomas Wagstaffe, Vindication of King Charles (1693 ed.), 
PP- 38-9. . 
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even removing his hat. ‘But his Ma‘ wi? great courage rose up, and thrust 
him out; saying, It is not come to that yet; Get yon out; and called up M* 
Herbert, and M* Harington (two, who at that time wayted as Groomes of his 
Bedchamber) 2 The official account sent to parliament by Rolph, Bowerman 
and Hawes emphasizes the courtesy shown to the king, telling how the army 
officers 


very civelly made their addresses to the King . . . between 5 or 6 of the clocke this morning 
by some of the gentlemen who by the Parliament were appointed to attend him . . . who 
presently and quietly consenting thereunto, set forward in his coach from Newport at eight 
of the clocke this morning, towards Hurst Castle with Colonell Herbert, Mr. Harrington 
and Captain Mildmay, Capt. Preston and Capt. Joyner to attend him according to his desire 
and other of his servants.? 


If Charles did ‘desire’ the parliamentary servants to accompany and tend 
him, it was only as the lesser of two evils, the king always preferring those he 
knew to strangers. And so Charles journeyed towards his doom with no better 
companions than the conservators in his carriage. 

All these men had been among those appointed at Newcastle in January 

1647, and all but Harrington were to complete the cycle of two full years from 
their first attendance. But Harrington had been under suspicion since April 
1648, and according to Herbert, he was dismissed at Hurst castle. The story 
of Harrington's doom as presented in the Memoirs serves as an admission and 
defence of Herbert's own double-tongued behaviour, outside the bedchamber 
and within it. 
During his Majesty's Confinement at Hurst Castle, it so happened that Mr. Harrington, 
being one Morning in company with the Governour and some other Officers of the Army, 
he fell into some Discourse with them concerning the late Treaty at Newport, wherein he 
magnifi'd the King's Wisdom in his Arguments with the Commissioners upon the Pro- 
positions, . . . enlarging upon his Majesty’s learned Disputes with Mr. Vines, and the other 
Presbyterian Divines, with such Moderation, as gained Applause from all those that heard 
them argue. 


1 C. W. Firebrace, op. cit., p. 260. Herbert attributes the act to Cobbett, but Firebrace's version 
has been generally preferred. : 
2 Dated at Carisbrooke 1 Dec. 1648. Bodleian, MS. Tanner, lvii, fo. 450. Printed, but not 
verbatim, Perfect Diurnall 4-11 Dec. (T.T., E526 (40 ). 
8 He is given as a suspect Lesters berrocen Col. Hammond and Derby House, pp. 44, 45, 18 and 
21 April 1648. James Harrington was the author of Oceana (1656) and earned from Wordsworth 
honourable mention along with Sidney and Marvell in his sonnet: 
‘Great men have been among us; hands that penn’d 
And tongues that uttered wisdom—better none!” 
Like his Cousin, Sir James Harrington, who was one of the commissioners sent to Newcastle to take 
charge of the king, he was a man of principle. Both spoke frankly to his Majesty, newspapers remarking 
that the king showed ‘most affection to those men whom he findeth most of all to adhere to their first 
principles’ (T.T., E378 (6), E381 (1), E515 (3) )- 
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But truth, says Herbert, is ‘not at all times seasonable nor safe to be spoken’ as 
Harrington’s case proved, for the officers withdrew a little, and upon returning 
, informed him that they were dissatisfied with his conversation, and 
could not suffer his Attendance any longer about the King. With which Proceeding and Dis- 
miss, without acquainting him with the occasion, was ill resented by the King, who had Mr. 
Harrington in his good Esteem, being a Gentleman qualif'd with special Parts, and having 
found him trusty, his Service was the more acceptable; but blam'd him nevertheless for not 
being more wary amongst Men, that at such a time were full of Jealousies, and very little 
obliging to his Majesty. "There was none now left to wait upon the King in his Bed-Chamber 
but Mr. Herbert, and he in motu trepidationis, who, nevertheless held out, by his careful 
observing his Majesty's Instructions, without which (as the Times then were) it had been 
impossible for him to have kept his Station.1 

Herbert goes on to relate very graphically the lowering of the draw-bridge 
one midnight, and the entry of some horsemen. "The rest of that Night was in 
deep silence”. When Herbert in the morning was sent by the king to find out 
who had arrived, Captain Reynolds ‘in a joaking way bad him be wary in 
carrying News to the King, he was amongst suspicious Superintendants, and 
his Comrade serv’d for his Example. Mr. Herbert thank'd him for his friendly 
Caution, and at length got out of him who the Commander was that came so 
late into the Castle, but would not discover what his Business was.' Hearing that 
it was Major Harrison, the man about whose plot to assassinate him the king 
had received private (if dubious) warning, Charles is quoted by Herbert as 
saying, “Herbert, Z trust to your care; go again and make further Enquiry into 
his Business’. Herbert discovered that the king was to be moved to Windsor 
within a few days; and on 19 December the king traversed for the last time the 
long corridor of shingle which linked the castle with the mainland and which 
had provided him with rough and chill exercise during the three weeks of his 
stay. The party reached Windsor castle two days before Christmas.’ 

No festive spirit, however, awaited them at Windsor. Instead there was a 
letter from Cromwell and Ireton addressed to Colonel Harrison, instructing 
him to dismiss all the king’s servants save about six, ‘such as are most to bee 
confided in, and who may best supply all offices. . . . Captain Mildmay (wee 
presume) will bee one of those you'll finde to retaine’.? 

1 Memoirs (1813 ed.), pp. 128-31. A more reliable (contemporary) account is that Harrington 
was dismissed during the purge at Windsor in January, because, though he was willing to promise ‘that 
he would not engage with any in any design for the King, yet he would not promise to discover it if he 
should be privy to such’. See Perfect Occurrences, 26 Dec. (T-T., E526 (45)). Toland in his Life of 
Harrington prefixed to the 1700 edition of the Oceana tries to reconcile the two accounts, but a news- 
letter from Hurst castle dated 12 December states that the gentlemen that came with the king were still 
in attendance (T.T., E526 (40) ). As late as 16 Dec. Harrington’s name heads the list of servants 
approved by the Commons: ‘Mr. Harrington and Mr. Herbert, of the Bedchamber’—which leaves 
very little time for Harrington’s dismissal before the king left for Windsor on 19 Dec. 

* Memoirs (1813 ed.), pp. 132 £t seg. 

3 22 Dec. 1648. Clarke Papers (Camden Soc., 1894), ii. 141. 
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The selection of Herbert as another of the special attendants runs entirely 
counter to his own portrayal of himself in the Memoirs. Let us briefly 
examine a few of his stories: 


1. Herbert wished himself to be associated with gentlemen well-known for 
their loyalty to the king. He therefore tells us that even after Charles had been 
moved to Westminster for the trial, Sir Fulke Greville, Captain Burroughs, 
Mr. Firebrace and Mr. Babbington were permitted to wait upon his Majesty 
in their appointed places, though there was ‘none suffered to attend in his 
Majesty’s Bedchamber save Mr. Herbert’. In point of fact, these collaborators 
had been eliminated during the move to Hurst castle, and security regulations 
under the army régime had thenceforth been extremely strict. 

2. Herbert seizes three opportunities of informing us that from 19 January 
to the end, by command of the king, he slept on his pallet bed in the royal 
bed-chamber itself (a privilege normally reserved for nobles who were gentlemen 
of the bedchamber).! It is, however, equally possible that the order had come 
from the army. The general council had gone so far as to arrange for some 
six or seven ‘gentlemen of the army’ to act as special guards around the king at 
Windsor, and had directed Col. Thomlinson, Lt. Col. Cobbett, Capt. Merriman 
and Capt. Brayfield that ‘two of them with one of your selves (if health permitt) 
may nightly watch in his chamber or at the doores thereof, and at least one ot 
the three soe watching to bee within the chamber'.' A member of the royal 
household might, if necessary, be asked to act as a substitute, the general council 
regarding all the king's remaining servants as trustworthy warders. But on the 
question of having some enemy on watch beside him while he slept the king 
made a resolute stand. A newspaper for 27 December relates that ‘strong 
boults and guards are for the night about the Chamber, but he will not admit any 
to lye, or be in the Chamber with him’. The same journal informs us, signifi- 
cantly, that Charles was reading Shakespeare: in those pages he would meet 
instances of assassination to reinforce his fears.3 When the move to St. James’s 
palace came, however, the high court of justice gave definite orders on 17 
January that a guard of two halberts was to be on duty in the king’s bedchamber 
every night.4 That this was enforced despite Charles’s strenuous resistance is 
clear from a newspaper of the following week. ‘The King had not gone to bed 
on Satterday night, by reason of his dislike to have anybody in his Chamber, 
but the last night he did goe to bed’. The imposing of these sentries upon the 
king’s intimacy thus coincides with the time when Herbert moved into the 
bedchamber. Herbert’s displacement of events is nearly always purposeful 


1 Memoirs (1813 ed.), pp. 159, 162, 183. 2 23 December, Clarke Papers, i. 145. 
3 Perfect Occurrences (T.T., E526 (45) ). 4 Ibid. (T.T., E527). 
5 Ibid., 18-25 January. Cf. Clarendon, ReZe//loz, xi. 230. 
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rather than accidental. He postpones the obnoxious order until sentence of 
death had been pronounced (on the 27th), adding that ‘the good Bishop [Juxon] 
and Mr. Herbert, apprehending the Horrour of it, and Disturbance it would 
give the King in his Meditations and Preparation for his Departure out of this 
uncomfortable World; also representing the Barbarousness of such an Act, they 
never left the Colonel till he reversed his Order by withdrawing these men’ 
It seems not-unlikely that at Herbert’s request the army agreed to accept his 
presence in the bedchamber as a substitute for the guards, in accordance with 
previous orders given to Colonel Whichcott on 22 December. This would have 
been an alternative very welcome to the king, and may even have been suggested 
by him. 

3. Herbert tells us that the king gave him the silver clock that used to hang 
by his bedside, bidding him keep it in memory of him. This is quite possible 
But neither in his Memoirs nor in the MS. ‘Herbertorum Prosapia’ does he 
include any further relics. Now David Masson, in his Life and Times of John 
Milton,’ raises a pertinent query: ‘It is remarkable that Herbert, who mentions 
the other favourite English books of Charles . . . does not mention Shake- 
speare; for Charles’s copy of the Second Folio, now in the Royal Library at 
Windsor, was given to Herbert himself by Charles before his death, and bears, 
in addition to the inscription in Charles’s hand‘ this in Herbert's, "Ex dono 
serenissimi Regis Car. servo suo humiliss. T. Herbert". . . .' That Shakespeare 
was a prime favourite of Charles we have Milton's authority in the well-known 
phrase in the Eikomoklastes—'one whom we well know was the closest com- 
panion of these his solitudes, William Shakespeare". 

The simplest explanation of Herbert's silence is that he did not wish to draw 
attention to the folio: it had not been a gift, and he was known to have been in 
charge of the king's books. After Charles's execution his private belongings 
were rapidly dispersed through sale and loot, and the most exalted and reputable 
people purchased items from the royal collections. When parliament at the 
Restoration ordered the return of all this property, 'seventeen carts load of rich 
house stuff” said to have been stolen from Whitehall were recovered from the 
family of Oliver Cromwell; Sir William Clarke was found to have bought 
fifty-six books of Greek and Latin and many works of art for a trifling sum; 
and the Jewel House was flooded by people making restitution in face ofthe 
threatened penalties.5 In 1662 Sir Thomas Herbert, having been ordered by 
Charles II to hand over all books in his possession belonging to the former privy 
council in Ireland, wrote back to say that before hurriedly leaving Ireland to 


1 Le Colonel Hacker; Memoirs (1813 ed.), p. 183. 2 Ibid., pp. 190-1. 

3 1859, etc., ili. 515. * I.e. his name and motto. 

5 See Add. MS. ro, 116, fo. 52, and Hist. MSS. Comm. li. 194. Also Lords’ Fournals, xi. 19, 23, 
26, 31, for the punishment if the goods were not returned within seven days. 
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greet his Majesty’s return, he had ‘delivered back unto Sir Paul Davis by inven- 
tory . . . not only all such books records and papers as belonged unto ye former 
privy Councells there, . . . remayning with Sir Wm. Petty and myself, But 
also such other Books, papers and writings whatsoever as were under my keeping 
during ye late pretended authority there’, leaving the receipted inventory behind 
‘by reason of the hast I made thence to attend your Matie. and ye Duke of York 
his Highness (at yr. first retorne to Whitehall) with those things yr. Maty. 
royall father of blessed Memory trusted me with, and I presented accordingly’. 
The letter shows that the Commonwealth clerk of the council in Ireland had 
other relics from Charles I which he had surrendered before hastening to 
London to make his submission within the appointed forty days. The Shakes- 
peare he apparently decided to keep.? But the letter is very important for a 
deeper reason: it proves that it was no secret to Charles IT that the same Herbert 
who had had close personal contact with Charles I in his last days had also been 
clerk to the council in Ireland. 

4. Herbert tells us in detail of the way in which he accompanied the 
humiliated Charles to the high court of justice, and tended him to the very end. 
But it seems probable that Herbert was careful not to allow himself to be taken 
for a sympathizer in public, even when it came to stooping for the silver head of 
the king’s staff which fell off during the trial When commanded by his 
master to have a white satin night-cap ready for him on the scaffold, Herbert 
privately arranged instead that Bishop Juxon should be responsible for it, 
excusing his own attendance in front of the multitudes on the grounds that he 
‘was not able to endure the sight of that violence’ they would offer the king.* 

His attitude to the king in private cannot be accurately assessed. Since his 
close imprisonment at Hurst castle, Charles had been beseeching permission 
to write ‘to his Queene in France, to let her know of his present estate’. He also 
longed to send his son Prince Charles a message? The army had declined to 
allow any communication whatsoever, even with his closest kindred. But in spite 
of the strictest vigilance at Windsor castle at least one letter was smuggled in, 
and an answer sent back. When two more letters were put in the secret hiding 
place, however, they were discovered in the daily search, and upon examination 
of the king’s attendants, it was proved that Herbert’s personal servant had 
put them there. Though it is possible that Herbert himself had in humanity 


1 (Holograph). Egerton MS. 2538, fo. 124, 1 Sept. 1662. 

3 Those who bought or took the king’s goods usually pleaded at the Restoration that they had done 
so to preserve them for his posterity— Clarendon, of. cit., xi. 251, and many contemporary references. 
On the relics handed down by Herbert to his family see Allan Fea, Memoirs of the Martyr King, pp. 56, 
ek seg. 

1 State Trials, iv. 1074; Gardiner, Civil War, iv. 300. Cf. Memoirs, p. 165. 

4 Memoirs, p. 192. 

5 Perfect Occurrences (T.T., E526 (40) and (45) ). 
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connived at the bringing of this much comfort to the king, the newspaper reports 
specifically state that ‘there is not the least occasion to suspect Mr. Harbert 
himselfe’.1 

We must now grapple with the problem presented by the royal testimonial 
to Herbert? Until the original document is produced we are of course at liberty 
to suggest that he forged it, or substituted his own name in a certificate intended 
perhaps for Firebrace or Harrington Herbert, it is true, was adroit at mis- 
representation, but he scarcely seems the type of man to indulge in a criminal 
act: we may therefore assume that the testimonial was actually given to him. 
On the other hand, we know that Charles had resisted for a year the efforts of 
parliament to instal Herbert as groom, and there is every indication that when 
forced to take him his distrust was real and prolonged. No matter how gener- 
ously Herbert may have paid him in courtesy, before imprisonment at Hurst 
castle the king could have had no illusions about Herbert’s ‘dutifullness, faith- 
fullness and affection to our person’. None of the private correspondence to or 
from Charles reflects such an opinion, and he must have been blind indeed to 
have so mistaken his character. The certificate seems to indicate a softening in 
Herbert’s attitude during the final month or two months of the king’s life, the 
king overlooking in mercy all that had happened before. 

When the ordinance for the trial of the king was passed by the Commons, 
a revulsion of feeling in Charles's favour was noticeable among his enemies. 
Referred to the house of lords, this ordinance aroused great resentment. Even 
Herbert's patron rejected it, after trying to remain neutral on the grounds that 
he ‘loved not to meddle with matters of life or death'. The Lords could not 
look forward with equanimity to a country ruled by Levellers. The presbyterian 
divines, once so prominently opposed to him, were also appalled at the threatened 
violence, and preached urgently against the high court of justice. Thomas 
Herbert would scarcely need these examples to guide him. His ambitions up 
to the civil war had been centred in the king and the court. He delighted in the 


1 Perfect Occurrences: 4 Jan. 1648/9 (i4., E527 (3) ); cf. E537 (20). 

? See page 37 above. Herbert mentions it in his MS. ‘Herbertorum Prosapia', pp. 112-13: Mr. 
Herbert "being well instructed by the King as to his carriage amongst men of such principles continued 
his attendance in the Bed Chamber until the King's death and with that satisfaction to his Mat. that 
before the fatall stroke he was graciously pleased to give his servant Herbert a voluntary certificate 
signed by his Royall hand acknowledging that the said Herbert was not imposed but by his Mat. freely 
chosen to attend him in his Bedchamber and that he had performed his duty with faithfulness and all 
due observance and loyall affection to his person, which he likewise acquainted Dr. Juxon with, who was 
then Bishop of London and afterwards of Canterbury. Cf. Memoirs, p. 185. 

* See C. W. Firebrace, op. cit, pp. I92—3, 204, for Charles’s commendation of Firebrace to 
Bishop Juxon, and Juxon's written testimonial. 

* See Clarendon's character of Pembroke, Rebellion, vi. 399—401. 

5 See Milton’s sarcastic allusion to their ‘new garb of allegiance’ in Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 
published the following month, February 1649. 
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company of noblemen, and in hereditary ceremonies and dignities. Although 
he proved himself sufficiently adjustable to follow his ambitious rise even under 
a protectorate, he must have been shocked at the thought of so unheard of a step 
as the king’s execution. When the extremists began to force their will upon 
parliament, and proceeded to the illegal trial of the king, Herbert may therefore 
have felt and shown genuine sympathy for him. It is however probable that the 
testimonial was given him not for fair words (which had not been lacking) but 
for definite assistance—and for something more than the removal of the guards 
who were picketing his bedchamber. Charles had long ago made it clear that 
he was prepared to forget the past if any of his custodians were willing to help 
him. Just before the dismissal of Captain Titus (one of the four conservators), 
the king had written him a letter: 


Cap. Titus Let those Officers, you tould me of, know, that as my necessety is now greater 
than euer; so what seruice shall be done me now, must haue the first place in my thoughts, 
when euer I shall be in a Condition to requite my Frends, and pitty my Eennemies: I com- 
mand you (when you can doe it, without hazard either to yourself or them) that you send me, 
in particular, the names of those who you thus finde sensible of their duty, and resolued to 
discharge the parts of true Englishemen; Lastly, asseure euery one, that, with me, present 
Seruices wipes out former falts; so I rest 
Your asseured friend, 
Charles R.1 


The last portion of Charles’s life is the most difficult to document from l 
contemporary sources.? In the absence of evidence, we must pursue conjectures, 
and I suggest that the special service which the king required was the fetching 
of those jewels which he had sent secretly away before fleeing from Oxford. 
They represented all the wealth he could now muster and he wished to be able 
_ to give most,of them with his own hands to the Princess Elizabeth and the duke 

of Gloucester, and to have a promise from some one dependable that certain other 
special bequests would be carried out. He could not confide the task to any army 
officer—a gold watch entrusted to a ‘considerable Military-Officer’ by the earl 
"of Pembroke had failed to reach the king.? His friend Bishop Juxon, on the 
other hand, might have been unable to pass the sentries without disclosing what 
he was carrying. The king turned in his extremity to Colonel Herbert, who 
could easily obtain the watch-word. Herbert’s graphic account of his mission 
does not minimize the obstacles. 


1 April 1648. Egerton MS. 1533, fo. 2; C. W. Firebrace, op. cit., p. 311. 

* See Gardiner’s complaint, op. cit., iv. 320 note. 

3 Memoirs, pp. 172-4. Compare Hist. MSS. Comm., 924 Report, pt. ii, App. p. 441. Warrant 
23 June 1649 for paying a watchmaker, Mr. Edward East, the ‘sum of fortie pounds for a watch and 
& larum of gould by him made for the late King Charles by directions of the Earl of Pembrooke, by 
order of the Committee, and delivered for the late King’s use the 17th of January last’. But delivery to 
the earl would have justified payment. The warrant does not therefore contradict the Memoirs. 
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That Evening the King took a Ring from his Finger, and gave it to Mr. Herbert; it had an 
Emrald set between two Diamonds, and commanded him as late as it was to go with it from 
St. Fames’s to a Lady living then in Channel-Row, on the backside of King-street, in West- 
minster, and give it her, without saying any thing. The Night was exceeding dark and Guards 
set in several places, as the House, Garden, Park, Gates near W hite-Hall, King-sireet, and 
other where. 

Nevertheless, getting the Word from Colonel Tomlinson, . . . Mr. Herbert pass'd 
currently, though in all places where Centinels were, he was bid Stand, till the Corporals 
had the Word from him. Being arrived at the Lady's House, he deliver'd her the Ring; Sir 
(said she) give me leave to show you the way into the Parlour, where she desired him to stay 
till she returned, which in a little time she did, and gave him a little Cabinet which was 
closed with Three Seals; two of them being the King’s Arms, the third was the Figure of a 
Roman; praying him to deliver it to the same Hand that sent the Ring, which was left with her. 

The Word secured Mr. Herbert’s Return unto the King. When the Bishop being but 
newly gone to his Lodging in Sir Henry Hen’s House near St. Fames’s Gate, his Majesty 
said to Mr. Herbert, He should see it open'd in the Morning. 

Morning being come, the Bishop was early with the King, and after Prayers his Majesty 
broke the Seals open, and shew'd them what was contain'd in it; there were Diamonds and 
Jewels, most part broken Georges and Garters. You see (said he) all the Wealth now in my 
Power to give my Two Children. Next day Princess Elizabeth, and the Duke of Gloucester, 
her Brother, came to take their sad Farewel of the King their Father, and to ask his Blessing. 
This was the 29th of Fan.1 


The testimonial was dated the 28th, the day on which the casket was un- 
sealed. Charles then ‘commanded Mr. Herbert to give his Són, the Duke of 
York, his large Ring Sun-Dial of Silver, a Jewel his Majesty much valu'd . . . 
his Gold Watch to the Duchess of Richmond’ and various gifts and messages to 
other people. . . . ‘All which, as opportunity serv'd, Mr. Herbert deliver’d’.2 
It is interesting that Herbert himself says that the testimonial was given to him 
‘at the same time’ as these commissions. It would have been consistent with 
Charles’s character to have made him a handsome return for assignments which 
were important to his peace of mind as he went to his execution. 

But whatever Herbert had done for the king in secret, he had neither be- 
trayed his employers nor shaken their trust in him. The four conservators were 
charged with the burial arrangements by parliament, and one might hope from 
Herbert’s close personal contact with Bishop Juxon during Charles’s last days 
that he dissociated himself from a demonstration of zeal which maimed the 
hurried funeral still more. We hear that the governor and the gentlemen em- 
ployed by parliament to arrange the ceremony declined to allow the bishop to 
use the Book of Common Prayer, ‘although the Parliament did permit to use 
such decency as the Duke should think fit. They invited him to make an 
extemporary exhortation as the presbyterians did, but the bishop preferred not 

1 Memoirs, pp. 176-8, cf. C. W. Firebrace, op. cit., pp. SI, 190-2. 
3 Ibid., pp. 187-8. 
3 The two are recorded in the same sentence in the *Herbertorum Prosapia’, p. 113. 
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to speak at all. Some query subsequently arose as to how Herbert had spent the 
money he claimed to have disbursed on the burial of the king—a sum of 
. £229 gs. 2d. As late as August 1656 we find him petitioning the protector not 
to be further troubled to account for the sum, and enclosing a statement of the 
funeral expenses.? 

Charles was executed on 30 January 1649, and with the conduct of the 
funeral of that ‘unparallell’d Prince, of ever blessed memory’, Herbert’s special 
function was at an end. As to his movements and occupations during the eleven 
years which intervened between then and the Restoration, nothing at all has 
been known. Wood, who was dependent upon Herbert for his data, leaves this 
portion of his life a blank, merely mentioning his assumption that ‘our author 
Sir Thomas’ could not have been the ‘same with Sir Tho. Herbert knight, clerk 
of the council at Dublin, to Hen. Cromwell lord lieutenant of Ireland, an. 1657, 
68.” Herbert's own MS. version of his life (as we would expect) also clears the 
gap at a bound, passing from his last tender services for Charles in 1649 to their 
reward in 1660. In fact, however, Thomas Herbert returned with small delay 
to his business as commissioner with the army. The rebellion in Ireland 
was causing much concern; but before undertaking fresh duties, the troops 
demanded to be paid for what they had already done: their arrears had to be 
audited and debentures given. For this purpose the Commons resolved in April 
1649 to despatch commissioners to the several regiments involved. The under- 
taking had not been completed by August, and to the proclamation instructing 
'Thomas Herbert and Vincent Potter to examine and state the remaining accounts, 
the following vital announcement was affixed: ‘The said Thomas Herbert and 
Vincent Potter shall also continue their Imployment as Commissioners in the 
Army for Ireland, therein observing the instructions formerly given to them for 
the English Army under the Lord Fairfax. . . .'* This explains the ‘purposes 
for Ireland' alluded to in a somewhat flamboyant letter of June 1649, which was 
addressed to Herbert in Petty France, (Westminster), and sent on behalf of 
Lord Pembroke. The letter shows on what familiar terms Herbert now was 
with his titled kinsmen. 


1 Perfect Occurrences, 9-16 Feb. 1648/9 (T.T., E527 (21)). Cf. Clarendon, op. cit, xi. 244. 
The duke was the duke of Richmond. The four ‘gentlemen employed by Parliament were the conser- 
vators, with Major Duckett replacing Col. Titus who had gone over to the king’s side. In 1646, when 
‘Thomas Herbert had been charged with the funeral of the earl of Worcester, he had been ordered by 
the Commons to take especial care that the earl was buried ‘according to the Directory and not otherwise’, 
excluding the funeral service in the Book of Common Prayer. 19 Dec. 1646. Ca/. State Papers Dom. 
Addenda, 1625-49, p. 702. 

3 P.R.O., S.P. 18, vol. 129, no. 123. Printed Ca/. State Papers, Dom. 1656-7, p. 69. 

3 Commons Fournals, vi. 184. 

4 Proclamation 17 August, 1649. See Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ed. C. H. Firth and 
R. S. Rait (Lon., 1911), ii. 236. 
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My Lord commands me to return you his truest thanks; he constantly finds your services 
carried to him and his family with greatest passion. . . . my Lord Herbert and his two 
brothers went from us this day to London. They all had a purpose to visit you at your house. 
. . . The Earl of Carnarvon and my master, both your real servants, return their services 
to you, and would be glad to enjoy you here, my lord more particularly. . . . My lord gives 
me overture of your purposes for Ireland.1 


By November Herbert was already ‘in Ireland in relation to the Army’, so that 
his salary for waiting upon the king, (produced at last nine months after the king’s 
burial), had to be handed over to ‘Mrs. Lucy Herbert, his wife, for his use”. 
The war had embarrassed Herbert as it had others, for when debtor and 
creditor took opposite sides in the strife it was a difficult matter to obtain the : 
settlement of a loan. One royalist died owing Herbert no less a sum than £800, 
though that was probably recovered.? The collection of rentals from an estate 
was often hampered by a confusion as to the true ownership, lands having been 
confiscated or title deeds mislaid. Herbert found himself handicapped in dealing 
with his tenants at Tintern, because the previous owner, Richard, 2nd Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury and Castle Ireland, had vigorously supported the king. 
Relationships between seller and purchaser were strained and ten years after 
the transaction had taken place Richard, in spite of Herbert’s representations 
through a cousin, was still refusing to part with the title deeds. Lord Herbert, 
however, owned a very considerable estate in Ireland which was in danger of 
appropriation, and as Thomas Herbert was now in a position through which he 
could influence the future of this property, he was able to exert courteous 
pressure to obtain his rights. Lady Mary Herbert, Richard’s mother, was the 
intermediary, and among the Powis papers recently deposited in the National 
Library of Wales are some interesting letters between them. Writing from 
Ireland in January 1651, Herbert assured her that he had been attentive to her 
interests in Kerry, though as he had been stationed at army headquarters in 
Kilkenny for some six weeks, he had been unable to act except by proxy. He 
went on to remind her that he had formerly made his suit to Lord Herbert that 
hee would please to lett such Evidencyes or writings as any way concerne Tynterne be 
deliver’d my Cosen to be sent my wife. I request only what is just and necessary and am so 
well assured of his Nobleness (especially passinge through your Ladyship’s hands) that I 
doubt not hee will cause them to be deliverd or sent my wife in Petty France, for tis neither 
agreable to my Nature nor relation to expect them otherwise then consists with respect to 


his Lordship and ye contynuing a just occasion of serving him or his family with love; which 
his unkindness will inevitably alter.4 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Buccleuch MSS., iii. 419. 

3 Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1649-50, p. 391. See also Commons’ Journals, vi. 264. > 

3 Royalist Composition Papers, ed. J. W. Clay (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record Series 
Vol. 15, 1893), i. 40-1. i 


* 5 January 1650/1. Powis Papers 377, Aberystwyth. I am indebted to Mr. J. W. Smith, who has 
been calendaring the documents, for the assistance of his unpublished index. 
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Herbert had been at Waterford when he wrote to Lady Mary. He was at the 
same place in December when he sent to the Speaker of the house of commons 
a pious panegyric upon Henry Ireton—the man who had furnished much of the 
motive power behind the execution of Charles, and who had himself just died. 
Ireton’s example, declared Herbert, must surely 


produce precious fruite both towards the Exaltation of ye kingdome of Christ in ye soules of 
his people, and of perfect Faith and diligence in every Military and Civill officer and Souldier 
for ye eager carrying on ye States Intreast in this Nation and for ye perfecting that great 
Worke which ye Almighty hath so graciously and indeed so gloriously owned, by abasing 
ye proud and inveterate Enemy; and by exalting ye Humble, whose Confidence hath been 


placed in him, and through whose blessing wee have prospered, not only to ye admiration but 
astonishment of ye Rebells.1 


Herbert’s intellectual assets are clear from the progress which he made in 
the service of the Commonwealth in Ireland. Frequently he was sent on im- 
portant missions to England, to lay propositions before the council of state.? In 
1651 when commissioners were appointed in various areas of Ireland to control 
the raising of revenue, Colonel Thomas Herbert and Colonel Markham were 
made ‘inspectors over the rest’, to go from place to place to see that the instruc- 
tions issued were put into execution? Among the commissioners with whom 
he was thus thrown into contact was Colonel Robert Phaire of Cork, whom his 
daughter Elizabeth married in Dublin some years later4 Phaire was one of the 
three officers to whom the warrant for Charles’s execution had been addressed, 
and some bewilderment has hitherto been felt that the ‘faithful attendant on 
Charles I’ should have given his daughter in marriage to a regicide; but Herbert, 
as we now know, was thoroughly at home in such company. In ‘an Act for stating 


1 6 Dec. 1651. Read in the Commons, 6 Jan. following. Now Bodleian, MS. Tanner ly, fo. ror. 
Script and signature identical in preceding letter. The "I? of Thomas is It in. high. The whole letter 
is printed in H. Carey, Memorials of the Great Civil War in England, (Lon. 1842), ii. 391-4. 

3 Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1650, pp. 306, 341. See also p- 370. Irish Committee, day's proceedings, 
4 Oct. 1650, a visit alluded to in his letter to Lady Mary Herbert. ‘Col. T'homas Herbert having requested 
to have the folio and quarto book of ordinances, and the book of Acts of the present Parliament, to take 
to Ireland for the use of the State that order be given to Mr. Husbands, printer, to deliver him such 
books’. C£. Original Letters and papers of State addressed to Oliver Cromwell, ed. John Nickolls (Lon., 
1743), pp. 14-17. On ‘23 Jan. 1652, £50 was granted to Col. Thomas Herbert towards his extra- 
ordinary charges in several journeys into England upon the publique service’. And during the following 
November, £100 was added ‘for like service’ (1444 Report of Deputy Keeper of Public Records im Ireland, 
APP., P- 49). 

FE The ace of Edmund Ludlow, ed. C. H. Firth, (2 vols. Oxford, 1 894), i. 260, 261. See Egerton 
MS, 1761, fo. 46”. 

* Married at St. Werburgh’s, 16 Aug. 1658. Ingenuity has been taxed to account for the meeting 
of Phaire with Elizabeth, who was supposed to be with her father in retirement at Tintern. See Moses € 
Queries, Ser. 12, vol. xii, 145 529.5 articles by W. H. Welply, who did much research into the history of 
Col. Phaire, his contacts with Herbert, etc. Even he, however, writes: ‘It is important that this Thomas 
Herbert [the Baronet] should not be confounded with Colonel Thomas Herbert, Clerk to the Council 
in Ireland, 1654-1660 . . . a Monmouthshire man’. 
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and determining the Accompts of such Officers and Soldiers as are or have been 
imployed in the Service of this Commonwealth in Ireland’ (1652), we find 
Thomas Herbert chosen for the key position of registrar-general, to ‘have the 
custody of all Duplicates of Debentures, Records, Certificates, Evidences and 
other Writings, relating to all and every the Debentures’, at the yearly salary of 
£500, half of that amount to be in Land! The very next month he is referred to 
as one of the five commissioners for the administration of justice at Dublin.? 
By 1656 the Commonwealth had come to honour him with so wide a degree of 
confidence that he was singled out to become one of the commissioners respon- 
sible for trying persons accused of treason against His Highness the Lord 
Protector, or of plotting to restore the monarchy by abetting the plans of Charles 
Stuart But long before that year he had entered into the office for which he is 
best remembered, and in the exercise of which a large share of the country's 
administration passed through his hands. In December 1653 he became 
secretary to the commissioners governing Ireland and when, the following 
August, the authority was vested in a lord-deputy and council, he continued the 
same functions as clerk to that council until 1659. Scores of letters bearing 
Herbert's large and laboured signature have been deemed sufficiently important 
to be printed. Every historian of the civil war in England and Ireland is depen- 
dent in some measure upon documents which Herbert signed? But no one 
seems to have suspected that the clerk of the Irish council was also author of 
the Memoirs. The mysterious Colonel Thomas Herbert of Dublin has caused 
some speculation, and there have been various guesses as to where he came from 
before Commonwealth times, and what happened to him after the Restoration. 
Some have said he was Thomas Herbert of Usk, though others have identified 
him with the cousin whom Edward, 3rd Lord Herbert of Cherbury, sent to 
Ireland in 1656 to act as agent for his estates, and who was the founder of the 
Herberts of Muckross. In actual fact, this agent was the subject of worried 
correspondence between the clerk of the council and the new Lord Herbert, 
' who expressed the most irritated misgivings as to how his estates were being 
managed in his absence, and asked Colonel Herbert to do what he could to save 


1 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ii. 609. Payment of £125 to Col. Tho. Herbert for above, 
March 1654, recorded in r4th Report of Deputy Keeper of Public Records im Ireland, App., p. 49. See 
Cal. State Papers, Irish Series, 1660—62, p. 434, and ib., 1647—60, pp. 589, 670. 

2 See Robert Dunlop, Ireland under the Commonwealth (2 Vols. Manchester, 1913), il. 296, 335 
and ió., p. 344, a different appointment. 

8 27 Nov. 1656: ‘An Act for the Security of His Highness the Lord Protector His Person, and 
Continuance of the Nation in Peace and Safety’. Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ii. 1041. 

4 Herbert's signature in Ireland should be compared with his signature as commissioner in England. 
He also used on occasion in Ireland a heraldic seal of twelve quarterings, identical with the coat of arms 
on the title page of his Trave/s in its third and fourth editions. ‘The last quartering was Pudsey, to which 
only the York Herberts had a right. Richard Herbert, deputy steward of Tintern abbey in 1521, had 
married an heiress of the Pudsey family of Dacres Banks, Y orks. 
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his inheritance from ruin. This also Colonel Herbert willingly tried to do. The 
assistance he had already given over the Castle Island property was only one 
example of the influence he could exert upon the council. Another royalist, the 
marchioness of Ormonde, likewise turned to him for help. Her husband had 
commanded Charles I's forces in Ireland and when defeated by Cromwell had 
retired to attend Charles II in exile. Worried lest their lands in Tipperary 
should be claimed by the state, she sought Colonel Herbert’s aid, herself ap- 
proaching Mrs. Herbert in Westminster, and directing her Irish agent to appeal 
to the clerk of the council in Dublin. 

.. The position of clerk to the council was strategic—in fact, one from which 
radiated many openings for corrupt dealing. Dr. William Petty, who was for 
some time additional clerk to the council, protesting against the charge that he 
had succumbed to the temptation of enriching himself dishonestly, wrote: 


When I was Clerk of the Council in which place by the opportunities I had to forward or 
retard mens business; to word orders to more or less advantage to the suitors: And when by 
my particular interest with the Lord Lieutenant (who had a negative upon the whole Council) 
and by my often being called to give my opinion touching the disposal of land (being the greatest 
and most frequent business of the Board) I might have deserved real thanks: Yet no man can 
say, but that I was content with my bare wages, and was so far from Bribery and Extortion, 
that I was even to the real prejudice of the Office, and my Partner (‘Thomas Herbert) too 
slack in sueing for or accepting the just perquisites of the place. 


Petty’s honesty was persistently impugned, but has been on the whole conceded. 
His admirable Down Survey ‘quashed some of the unscrupulous trading in 
debentures which had been rife—though he himself bought up land rights which 
had been sold for a fraction of their value by impoverished soldiers, and in his 
will he estimated his profits in Ireland at £13,000. One of his arguments in 
defence of his own innocence was the difficulty of completely deceiving his 
colleagues. This point he mentions more than once. ‘I pray ask whether Sir 
Thomas Herbert my partner in the Councell businesse, Mr. Gookin, Major 
Symner, and M. King my fellow Commissioners . . . do or have spoken ill of 
me and my Administrations.’ The success of his reasoning, of course, depends 
upon whether his associates were above reproach.‘ | 
Many of the Commonwealth records for Ireland perished in the fires of 
t Edward became Lord Herbert of Cherbury in 1655, and was clearly on better terms with Colonel 
‘Thomas Herbert than his brother had been. See Powis Papers, Nos. 41, 38 1,44, 26, 385, for correspon- 
dence between the two families. Col. Herbert hinted that the charges were exaggerated, and eventually 
sent his cousin T'om back to Monmouth to report in person. Letters dated 3 Sept. 1656, 22 April 1658, 
and 19 Oct. 1659, the last addressed to ‘Sir Thomas Herbert. . 
? 21 Sept. 1655, Hist. MSS. Comm., M88. of Marquess of Ormonde, Kilkenny Castle, i. 322. 


See copies of Orders in Council signed by Thomas Herbert, Add. MS. 19845, fos. 29, 33. Her claims 
were given priority over others. 


3 Reflections upon some persons and things in Ireland, by letters to and from Dr. Petty (Lon. 1660), 
p. 38. * Op. cit., pp. 91 and 136. 
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1711 and 1922, so that our investigations are repeatedly baffled. We cannot 
now say what lands Herbert received in partial payment of his salary, having 
in his case to rely upon a few bare indexes of lands and names, printed before 
the last fire. But whereas Sir William Petty's name figures again and again in 
references to the ownership of disputed lands, Sir Thomas Herbert's occurs 
only once. There is nothing to suggest that Herbert amassed a fortune through 
corrupt dealings. His original minute books were also destroyed by the disas- 
trous fire in Dublin castle in 1922, but an official report issued before their loss 
remarked that they ‘show what great capabilities Colonel Herbert had for his 
office. The council evidently regarded him highly, and Henry Cromwell, lord 
deputy of Ireland, knighted him for his services to the Commonwealth in July 
1658.2 Herbert thereupon set out to acquire Irish property suitable to this 
dignity. He chose to buy most of his lands in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the marquess of Ormonde's castle at Kilkenny. A few transactions are men- 
tioned in Lodge's records of the rolls—the purchase by Sir Thomas Herbert, 
Knight, of 255 acres at Carne and Seaverstown from Anthony Poulter in 
July 1658, and a further 140 acres close by at Church-Clara in December.’ 
After the Restoration, the king specifically confirmed the "lands set out unto Sir 
Thomas Herbert and Benjamin Worsley, Esq., for their salaries in Ireland, in 
relation to their Imployments about the satisfaction of the souldiery in stating 
their Arrears, or surveying or setting out lands'.* It is thoroughly characteristic 
of Herbert that his own MS. version of his life, written about the same time as 
the Memoirs, should totally ignore the services for Cromwell which earned him 
his land, but allude to the declaration in his favour by Charles II. 


His Matie. likewise was pleased to confirm unto the said Mr. Herbert such lands as in severall 
parts of the Kingdome of Ireland were forfeited by the Rebells who had massacred thousands 
of his Mat.’s innocent subjects and by the said Sir Thomas Herbert purchased upon valuable 
consideracon, That is to say the Castle and Park of Blanchvilenstowe 3 mile from Kilkenny, 
the Castle and Town of Rathgarnar, Houlington, Church Clara, Carne Severstarne, Dunmoe, 


1 See 15th Report on the Public Records of Ireland (1829), p. 417, for reference to the roll which 
recorded lands confirmed to Sir Thomas Herbert in 1666. On the same roll, now missing, occurred 
the grants to Benjamin Worsley, the inefficient surveyor-general whose probity Petty questions. Petty 
states that under the rulings of the Court of Innocents in 1663 he lost much of the property he had 
himself bought. He was also subjected to numerous law suits and had, on occasion, to hire witnesses to 
defend his title to land. Herbert also in his ‘Herbertorum Prosapia’ laments that the court of claims 
had deprived him of many of his estates (p. 113); but his name does not occur in the surviving indexes 
of cases heard. See W. L. Bevan, Sir William Petty, a Study in English Economic Literature (Publica- 
tions of American Economic Association, vol. ix, 1894). Also Petty’s History of the Down Survey, 
1655-6 (Irish Archaeological Society, Dublin, 1851); article on Petty in D.N.B. by Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice; Robert C. Simington, Books of Survey and Distribution (Dublin, 1949, etc.). 

2 rath Report of Deputy Keeper of Public Records in Ireland, App., p. 49, and W. A. Shaw, The 
Knights of England (Lon., 1906), ii. 224. 8 MS. vol. vi. Dublin Public Record Office. 

4 Act for the better execution of his Majesties Gracious declaration for the Settlement of his Kingdome 
of Ireland (Dublin, 1662), p. 52. 
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and Castle Herbert’s Castle and ‘Town and Danrielhs Town near Drogheda, and other places, 
most of which were by pretended intaile restored afterwards to the sons of these Irish Rebells 
by the Court of Claimes.! 


Sir Thomas Herbert also leased from Cromwell a house in St. Werburgh Street, 
Dublin. Jonathan Swift, who was born in Hoey's Court close to Herbert's 
Dublin home and educated at Kilkenny near his estates, scribbled some uncom- 
plimentary remarks in the margin of his own copy of Herbert's Travels: ‘Tf this 
book were stript of its impertinence, conceitedness, and tedious digressions, it 
would be almost worth reading, and would then be two-thirds smaller than it is’. 
And commenting upon the author, whom he himself was too young to have met: 
‘Some friends of mine knew him in Ireland. He seems to have been a coxcomb 
both aevi vitio et sui’.8 Swift was writing in the year 1720, when Herbert's 
connection with Ireland was still known to those who had lived there during the 
Commonwealth. We need not take too seriously Swift’s reflections upon 
Herbert: he was much given to such personal outbursts as an examination of his 
library reveals. His dislike of a man reacted on his book: and he revenged 
himself upon an unpalatable volume by assailing its author.* In the census of 
Ireland in 1659, Sir Thomas Herbert’s name is given pride of place as the one 
titulado in St. Werburgh Street. We note that his eldest surviving son, Henry, 
was then with him.’ Henry’s presence with his father in Ireland illuminates the 
hitherto obscure fact that when in July of that year he married Anne Harrison 
at St. Michael-le-Belfry in York, he was described in the register as ‘Henry 
Harbut, esq. of Dublin'. 

As soon as the Restoration was accomplished and a promise of pardon was 
extended to those who acknowledged Charles II as king within forty days, 
Herbert rushed from Ireland in order to be among the first to welcome the new 
monarch, even leaving various important things behind ‘by reason of the haste' 
he made to attend his Majesty in Whitehall Of the fourteen knights made in 


1 ‘Herbertorum Prosapia’, p. 113. See also Reports from the Commissioners (for) the Public Records 
of Ireland, iii. 417, 532; also John O’Hart, Irish Landed Gentry, (Dublin, 1887), pp. 446, 519. Amongst 
those who obtained estates forfeited in Ireland under the Williamite confiscations of 1702-3 were the 
creditors of Sir Thomas Herbert, 4th baronet of Tintern. 

2 MS. ‘Calendar to Cromwell’s Rolls’, p. 66, Dublin Public Record Office. 

3 Notes &F Queries, 1st Series, vol. v. 271. 

4 See T. P. le Fanu, ‘Catalogue of Dean Swift’s Library in 1715”, Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy (Dublin), vol. xxxvii, (1927). . 

5 John T. Gilbert, Calendar of the Ancient Records of Dublin (4 vols. Lon., 1894), iv. 564. 

8 Cf. ‘Herbertorum Prosapia’, p. 118. 

7 Egerton MS. 2538, fo. 124. Cf. Samuel Butler, Hudibras, part iii, canto IT, publ. 1663-78. 

‘By giving aim from side to side, 

He never fail’d to save his Tide, 
But got the start of ev’ry State, 

And at a Change ne’r came too late’. 
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Ireland by Henry Cromwell (who would all lose their titles at the Restoration) 
at least six received compensating honours from Charles II. Herbert became a 
baronet on 3 July 1660. Those who might regard this as evidence of his affec- 
tion for the royal cause will find numerous examples to disabuse them among 
other baronets created in 1660 and 1661. A horde of importunate suitors and 
place-hunters surged vociferously round the king, whose ingenuity was heavily 
taxed to satisfy them. To Herbert he made the promise of the Examiner’s 
Office, contingent upon the establishment of ‘his Court at York under a Lord 
President and Councell as formerly’, but as the court was never set up, Herbert 
continued to live only in hope of office? This did not prevent him, however, 
from mentioning his new appointment as his reason for giving full power of 
attorney to his wife, Lucy, when he left Westminster in February 1661 to 
attend to his affairs in Ireland. Once again he cites as due to his well-known 
loyalty a situation which had arisen from the opposite cause. He even tells us 
that his house in Petty France had ‘by his Majesty’s permission a door at the end 
of the garden leading into St. James’s Park, which made his dwelling very 
delightful' Elizabeth Phaire, his favourite daughter, was with him while her 
husband the regicide was confined in the Tower; and Col. Phaire himself was 
released for four months to recover his health in Herbert's garden. 

Sir Thomas Herbert's subsequent activities are irrelevant to our purpose. 
In the year of the great plague he returned full of honour to York, the city of his 
birth which he had left as an oppressed and unknown lad forty years earlier. He 
had reached the goal which he had set himself after his father's miserable death. 
Herbert had owed his opportunities to influential kinsmen, but his own deter- 
mination had carried him through the rigours of a three-year journey to the 
remoteness of Persia, long campaigning with the army in England and Ireland, 
two exacting years of stress as a gentleman in the imprisoned king's household, 
and a succession of administrative posts which could have proved the downfall 


T See G.E.C. Baronetage, vol. iti. 1649-1664 (Lon., 1903). Among others may be mentioned 
Samuel Morland (whose dedication of a book to Cromwell was *couched in a strain of extreme adula- 
tion’), John Stapeley (said to have ‘basely betrayed to Cromwell’ a royalist plot into which he had him- 
self entered in 1657-8); Sir William Wheeler (knighted by the protector); Henry Massingbeard (made 
a baronet by Cromwell); Oliver St. George (knighted by Henry Cromwell); John Fagg (a commissioner 
for the trial of the king); Edward Ward (knighted by Cromwell), etc., etc. Picturesque stories of their 
having ‘refused to act against the King’ are in some cases current among their descendants, who have 
apparently undervalued what the parliamentary side set out to achieve. 

* It’s unpopularity is well explained by C. V. Wedgwood in The King’s Peace (1955), pp. 144 seg. 

? *Herbertorum Prosapia’, p. 115; another similar deed, p. 116. 

4 Ibid. This was a privilege he had held under the Commonwealth. John Milton, his neighbour 
in Petty France, had enjoyed a like favour since 1652, though the arrival of Charles II drovehim into 
hiding. See Philip’s Life of Milton (1694). The Herberts had moved to Petty France after Lady 
Alexander’s death. His house was ‘over against the Adam and Eve in Petty France’ in 1649. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. Buccleuch MSS., iii. 419. 
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of a man with a weakness for making dishonest profits. He might well have 
earned a testimonial from Cromwell for his faithfulness to the cause. Every 
duty entrusted to him he accomplished with energy and great efficiency. If the 
spur was a craving for approval—easily understandable from the circumstances 
of his boyhood—this does not diminish the credit for his work during the 
Interregnum. It helps, however, to explain a bombastic tautness of style in his 
Some Years Travels. But the Commonwealth, to which he had contributed so 
much, came to an end; and Herbert in later life found it unwise either to confess 
to these services or to claim credit for them. Although the new king did not 
enquire too closely into the past of those he smiled upon, he expected allegiance 
in the future. Englishmen were ready to overlook and forget after too long a 
spell of fanatical conflict. When there had been so much to criticize among all 
parties, men were too discreet to probe each others’ credentials. Even Lord 
Clarendon, who before the war had felt compelled to oppose the king, in Restora- 
tion days represented his course rather differently.! Similarly, the faithful 
Firebrace, when asked for his account of the captivity about the same time as 
Herbert was, told a wholly improbable tale of how he came to be trusted by 
parliament as a royal attendant.2 We must therefore make allowances for 
Herbert’s frailties, though he was far too prone in all his writings to create 
artistic legends with a specious guise of truth. In this he resembled Edward, 
first Lord Herbert of Cherbury, between whose Autiobiography and Sir Thomas’s 
notes of his own life some suggestive parallels may be drawn. Sidney Lee has 
remarked upon the way in which Edward passes over the more solid side of his 
own character as philosopher and historian, preferring to invent himself another 
personality and career, while smothering up circumstances which he regarded 
as inconvenient. He is ‘no common liar. . . . With plausible amiability he 
suppresses the truth rather than commits deliberate perjury. When he is 
detected his purpose looks so innocent or so aimless that the lover of autiobio- 
graphy will mercifully attribute some of its inaccuracies to the failure of a 
sexagenarian's memory’. His editor proceeds to point out a number of cases 
where the silences are so nicely calculated and the mistakes so significant that 
a deliberate lack of veracity must be laid to his charge.? 

Sir Thomas, indeed, seems to have shared or imitated some of the less 
admirable traits of his titled relatives, but he emerges from the investigation of 
his conduct neither pathetic nor contemptible. If his adherence to the parlia- 
ment and later to the protectorate was a matter of policy rather than principle, 
he thereby avoided the fate of his companion James Harrington, whose firm 


1 B. H. G. Wormald, C/arexdon, 1640-1660, (Cambridge, 1951), pp. x, 7, 10, etc. 

2 C. W. Firebrace, op. cit., p. 254. 

3 Autobiography of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, ed. Sidney Lee (2nd edit. Lon. 1906), 
pp. xil. seg., I, 20. 
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and outspoken theories made him equally unacceptable to Cromwell and to 
Charles II. Herbert could adjust himself to fate. When at the close of his 
varied life he was approached by royalists for his narrative of Charles the 
Martyr’s imprisonment and death, his Memoirs achieved the paradox of satis- 
fying opposite parties—it became a royalist source-book, and yet it managed to 
treat with tender forbearance the king’s enemies (of whom he had himself been 
one). This feat was accomplished by so exalting the nobleness and prestige of 
the king that his goodness seems to evoke a like response from all around him. 
All (that is) but the army, to which unpopular institution Herbert assigns the 
business of villain. The author imposes a strict and simplifying unity upon 
people and events. The two houses, if they differ from the king, do so out of 
fear rather than conviction; the parliamentary commissioners appear like 
deferential gentlemen of the bedchamber; the king’s servants are zealous and 
affectionate—apart from the one who was swayed from his loyalty by an army 
officer. As the king prepares to walk to the scaffold, Herbert falls upon his 
knees, humbly begging his Majesty’s pardon ‘if he had at any time been negli- 
gent in his Duty, whilst he had the Honour to serve him’. It is a masterly touch. 
All the leading roles are so managed as to offer healing flattery to Charles II, 
the Pembrokes, the presbyterians or Herbert himself, and every character in the 
book is suitably costumed for his part. Since this dramatizing necessitates in 
turn a re-shuffling of time-sequences and is aided by providential confusions and 
forgetfulness, the Memoirs cannot be treated at any point as the frank impressions 
of the author. We can make circumspect use of it only when we understand his 
character, and the motives behind his skilful re-shaping of facts. 


Norman H. MACKENZIE. 
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By the eighteenth century the days when the Barbary States (Morocco, Algiers, 
Tunis and Tripoli)? were important naval powers, able to threaten the whole 
commercial life of the western Mediterranean, were slowly becoming only a 
memory and a tradition. Unstable governments and civil war, a marked lack 
of ability to keep pace with developing techniques of navigation and warfare,’ 
the decline of the Ottoman empire which, except in Morocco, was the source of 
their ruling class, and above all the growth of the naval power of France and 
Britain, combined to reduce them to a position of increasing ineffectiveness. 
Algiers, usually more formidable at sea than her sister-states, could indeed 
still fit out on occasion a respectable naval force, and remained throughout the 
century a potentially serious menace to the shipping of the weaker or more 
distant European powers. The accession of a new and energetic Dey in 1745 
for example was followed by a resurgence of her maritime strength,‘ which led 
the chaplain of the British factory there to contend that the city was more 
formidable to her enemies than France and Spain together to Great Britain.’ In 
the late 1780's another such burst of activity once more produced a considerable 


1 References to documents in the Public Record Office are to class and number only. Abbreviations 
used are as follows:—Adm., Admiralty; B.T., Board of Trade; C.O., Colonial Office; F.O., Foreign 
Office; S.P., State Papers. 

2 The empire of Morocco was fully independent. The other states, ruled respectively by a Dey, a 
Bey, and a Pasha, who were often influenced or dominated by their advisers or troops, were in theory 
&till part of the Ottoman empire. 

3 The technical backwardness and conservatism of the Barbaresques are stressed by many eighteenth 
century travellers in North Africa, e.g. J. Windus, 4 Journey to Mequinez . . . in 1721 (London, 
1725), p. 218; A. Jardine, Letters from Barbary, France, Spain, Portugal . . . by an English Officer 
(London, 1788), vol. i passim; J. G. Jackson, da Account of the Empire of Morocco and the district of 
Sxse (London, 1809), pp. 100-101; J. Curtis, 4 Journal of Travels in Barbary in 1801 (London, 
1803), p. 10; L. S. de Chénier, The Present State of the Empire of Morocco (London, 1788), i. 136-8. 

4 Consul Stanyford to Newcastle, 21 February 1746, S.P. 71/8. All dates are new style. 

5 "Thomas Bolton to Bedford (?), 26 March 1748, S.P. 71/8. See also his long undated memoir 
(written in or after 1749) on the position at Algiers. He alleged that the shipping of Hamburg had 
been completely driven out of the Mediterranean by Algerine attacks. A few years later the British 
consul believed Algiers to be a more serious potential threat to British shipping than France, since in 
spite of the inability of her cruisers to fight men of war on equal terms ‘they are so fleet that they almost 
mock the Pursuit of large Ships’. (Consul Aspinwall to Sir Thomas Robinson, 16 August 1754, S.P. 


71/9). 
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crop of prizes, while during the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars the 
power and self-confidence of the Algerines rose to heights not perhaps equalled 
since the seventeenth century.? Nevertheless the eighteenth century was on the 
whole an age of stagnation, and even of absolute decline, in the aggressive power 
of the city. It has been calculated that in the period 1767-99, an average of 
only sixteen cruisers was sent out each year, and that in 1765—99 prizes averaged 
only eleven a year Even if these figures are somewhat too low they illustrate 
the extent to which the naval power of Algiers had decayed after the high point 
reached in the early seventeenth century. Moreover the epidemics by which, 
like most Mediterranean cities, she was continually threatened, had by the end 
of this period reduced her population to a mere 30,000 or so. 

Morocco, though in many ways by far the most powerful of the Barbary 
states, lacked good harbours and was hampered even more than her neighbours 
by the shortage of naval stores, arms and gunpowder, from which all these states 
suffered. Moreover the considerable supplies of these commodities which she 
extorted as gifts or tribute from the states of Europe were seldom effectively 
utilized.5 Her geographical position, however, gave her, particularly with regard 
to Britain, a nuisance value which, as will be seen, she exploited to the utmost. 

Tunis, a considerable naval power in the preceding century and still the 
main focus of European trade with North Africa, possessed in 1702 only three 
warships, all in poor condition, and lacked the naval stores necessary to equip 
even these. By the end of the century she was able to produce, in a foundry 
set up by the French, a part at least of her requirements of cannon, but most of 
her powder and all her naval stores still had to be imported." The develop- 
ment of her legitimate trade, above all with France, also helped to accelerate her 


1 Twelve Portuguese ships were taken in a few months in 1785 (General Elliott to Lord Sydney, 
21 July 1785, No. 27, C.O. 91/32). The naval strength of Algiers in the 1780's is well described in the 
‘Remarks on the Present State of the Regency of Algiers’ enclosed by Sir Roger Curtis in his report of 
20 November 1783 on his negotiations there, F.O. 52/5. 

* [n 1802 the city was said to possess 66 ships mounting 420 guns. (E. Plantet, Correspondance des 
Deys a’ Alger avec la cour de France, 1579-1830 (Paris, 1889), vol. i, Introduction, p. xx). 

3 L. Vignols, ‘La Piraterie sur l'Atlantique au XVIIIme siècle, Revue de Bretagne, v (Rennes, 
1890), pp. 206-8. 

4 Ch. A. Julien, Histoire de l Afrique du Nord (Paris, 1931), p. 559. One outbreak in 1787 killed 
17,000 people. 

5 [n 1772 a large amount of fine artillery which the Moors could not use was lying at the port of 
Larache (El Araiche). (Consul Sampson to Rochford, 19 March 1772, No. 20, F.O. 52/2; Jardine, 
op. cit. i. 7, 10-11). A generation later the defences of the town still included a Turkish gun cast in 
1484. (Curtis, op. cit., p. 104). 

9 Consul Goddard to James Vernon, 25 February 1702, S.P. 71/27. In the last years of the 
seventeenth century all British ships armed with cannon which touched at Tunis were compelled to pay 
a kind of tribute in powder and ball as a means of supplying the city with arms. (Consul Chetwood to 
Vernon, 25 January 1696, idid.) 

7 Consul Magra to Grenville, 8 December 1790, No. 7, F.O. 77/3. 
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decline.as a centre of privateering. Her weakness was shown when, in 1756, 
the city was captured by the Dey of Algiers whose vassal she remained, at least 
in theory, for the rest of the century. - 

Tripoli, the weakest of the Barbary states, though she could sometimes 
mobilize a respectable force’, was also much handicapped by her complete 
dependence for arms and equipment of all kinds upon outside sources (in her 
case largely upon Turkey). Moreover, bad harvests, the recurrent epidemics 
to which she was peculiarly subject, raiding by the nomadic tribes of the Libyan 
desert, and the consequent economic decline of the city greatly reduced her 
powers of aggression against christian states and their shipping.? Her rôle in 
the relations of the main European powers with North Africa in the eighteenth 
century was a very minor one. 

In spite of their declining maritime strength these states could nevertheless 
become on occasion irritating and costly enemies to powers too weak or distant 
to resist easily attacks on their commerce. It was indeed their power to hamper 
the trade of the lesser European states which chiefly justified the existence of 
the North-African principalities in British eyes. British trade in the Mediter- 
ranean, though it declined in relation to other branches of commerce during the 
century and was always relatively unimportant in North Africa,? would pro- 
bably have declined still farther but for the activities of the Barbary states. 
Britain’s naval power and prestige were great enough to protect her shipping 
from all but occasional and unimportant interference by their cruisers, while 
several of her competitors—Denmark, Sweden, Hamburg, the Italian states, 
and even Holland—with considerable commercial interests in the Mediter- 
ranean but less effective means of defending them, found their trade exposed to 
blackmail, plunder, and even temporary annihilation. Any reduction in their 
commerce redounded, in part at least, to the advantage of Britain, and probably 
it was only the activities of the Barbary states which allowed British shipping, 
burdened with relatively high operating costs, to retain throughout the century 
a share in the highly competitive ‘caravan’ or carrying trade of the Mediterranean. 

The commercial advantages reaped by Britain from quarrels between the 
Barbary states and those of continental Europe are attested by a host of wit- 
nesses. Thus in 1722 the States-General, which had been at war with Algiers for 
several years, was forced to order all Dutch ships sailing for the Mediterranean 
to carry at least twenty guns and a crew of at least fifty, to defend themselves 

1 Thus in 1749 the city had sixteen cruisers, though the largest of these were two ships of only 
32 guns each. (Acting-Consul Applegarth to Bedford, 7 June 1749, S.P. 71/24.) 

2 See e.g. Consul White to Robinson, 4 September 1755, S.P. 71/24, and Consul Tully to Gren- 
ville, 7 December 1790, F.O. 76/4. 

3 This can best be seen in the intermittent reports sent by the consuls in the Barbary states to the 


admiralty on British ships entering the ports under their jurisdiction, which can be found in Adm. 
1/3825—42, passim. 
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if necessary against Algerine attacks. The Dutch Levant Company was also 
to receive 1 per cent. of the value of their cargoes for the payment of its con- 
suls. An attempt was made to impose these obligations also on British ships 
sailing from Amsterdam since ‘should the English be exempted from what they 
themselves (the Dutch) are obliged to, the English would engross the whole 
trade to the Mediterranean, especially since they could go with fewer men and 
no arms, being at peace with the Algerines'! A breach with Algiers, wrote 
the governor of Minorca a few years later, was to be avoided, since it might 
incline the Dey to make peace with Holland. Moreover by reducing Britain’s 
trade with the Mediterranean it would help to increase that of her greatest rival, 
France.2 A war which then seemed imminent between France and Tunis, it 
was pointed out in 1727, ‘would be of great advantage to our Navigation who 
(sic) would soon find good employs here’. Moreover by removing French com- 
petition it would greatly stimulate sales of British woollen goods in the 
Regency. In 1751 particularly strenuous efforts were made to prevent the 
conclusion of a peace between the States-General and Morocco. The governor 
of Gibraltar prophesied that if a treaty were signed ‘these Seas will soon swarm 
with small Dutch Vessels, and Run away with a great deal of our Mediter- 
ranean Trade, whereas at present none but their great Ships dare venture up the 
Straits for fear of the Tangerine and Tetuan cruisers, but when that is taken off 
by a Peace we shall soon see the bad Effects of it by many of our Trading 
Vessels by (sic) rotting in our Harbours for want of Employment’. A few 
months later he contended that peace between the Dutch and Morocco would 
cost Britain half her Mediterranean trade, ‘a Present I am certain, no British 
Minister will ever make them by his interposition’. Again, when the Dey of 
Algiers declared war on Denmark at the end of 1769 the British consul at Venice 
remarked that this development would be ‘attended with no inconsiderable 
advantage to the Brittish (sic) Commerce, they (the Danes) having of late years 
overrun the Mediterranean’.® It is significant that during the Danish attack on 
Algiers which followed next year the British consul was the only christian in the 
city who sent his janissary to help in its defence.’ 
This beggar-my-neighbour policy of Britain had a specially important 

X Fournals of the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations (London, 1920-38), under 
17 September 1722. This war had already meant that for a number of years, much Dutch trade with 
the Mediterranean had been carried in British ships. (Vice-Admiral Cornwall to George Bubb (Envoy 
to Spain) 18 October 1716, Brit. Mus., Egerton MS. 2173.) 

2 Colonel Kane to Newcastle, 6 July 1726, C.O. 91/4. 

8 Consul Lawrence to Newcastle, 18 August 1727, S.P. 71/28. 

* General Bland to Bedford, 15 February 1751, C.O. 91/8. 

5 Bland to Holderness, 3 September 1751, C.O. 91/11. On Anglo-Dutch competition for influence 
at the Moroccan court at this time see Consul Petticrew to Bedford, 6 July 1751, and to Bland, 5 March 


1751, S.P. 71/19. $ Consul Udny to Weymouth, 4 October 1769, No. 1, S.P. 99/74. 
7 Consul Fraser to Weymouth, 18 October 1770, No. 7, F.O. 3/4. 
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application to Spain, since here considerations not only of trade but also of naval 
power were involved. If the long-standing antagonism of the Barbary states to 
Spain could be kept in being, it was argued, this would expose a large part of 
Spanish seaborne trade to attack and seizure, restrict its growth, and hence 
limit the number of experienced sailors available for service in the Spanish navy. 
The validity of this reasoning may be open to question, but there is no doubt 
that many contemporaries believed that the development of Spain’s maritime 
strength had been greatly retarded by the hostility of Algiers and Morocco.1 
Any sign of a rapprochement between Spain and the North African states was 
regarded in London with something akin to dismay. The negotiation in 1765 
of a truce between Spain and Morocco, and two years later of a treaty of peace,* 
was thus a considerable blow to Britain, particularly as the emperor of Morocco, 
Sidi Mohammed Ben Abdullah,’ now seemed likely to attempt mediation 
between Spain and Algiers.* If, to their peace with Morocco, the Spaniards 
could add one with Algiers, wrote the lieutenant-governor of Gibraltar, all their 
difficulties in manning their fleet would disappear, while the consul in Morocco 
(who was admittedly given to exaggeration) argued that it would be worth 
while to spend several hundreds of thousands of pounds in bribes and presents, 
to prevent the adherence of the emperor to the powers of the Family Compact.5 
The Spaniards, naturally enough, replied in kind to the British attitude, and after 
the signature of the treaty of 1767 did everything possible to foment hostility 
to Britain at the Moroccan court. In November 1770, no doubt as a reaction 
to the Falkland Islands crisis, Sidi Mohammed seems to have been offered by 
the Spanish government 200,000 dollars for an undertaking to close his ports 
to British ships and deny provisions to Gibraltar. In 1777, when negotiations 
for a new treaty between Spain and Morocco were in progress, Floridablanca 
attempted once more to make the emperor agree, in effect, to cut off food 
supplies in Gibraltar in case of an Anglo-Spanish war. Finally the crucial 


1 See e.g. the comments of the French diplomat Favier in L. P. de Ségur, Politique de tous les 
cabinets de l’ Europe pendant les règnes de Louis XV et Louis XVI (Paris 1801), ii. 226. 

2 V. Rodriguez Casado, Politica Marrogul de Carlos III, (Madrid, 1946), chaps ii-iv, passim. 

3 This is the most common form of his name in the European sources. More correctly it should 
be Mawlai Muhammad Ben Abd Allah. 

4 Fraser to Weymouth, 18 October 1770, No. 7, 25 January and 11 February, 1771 nos. 1 and 2, 
F.O. 3/4. Fraser to Cornwallis (governor of Gibraltar) 28 January 1771, C.O. 91/18. 

5 General Boyd to Philip Stephens (first secretary to the admiralty) 14 August 1769, C.O. 91/16; 
Consul Sampson to Weymouth, 29 March 1770, No. 2, F.O. 52/2. A Spanish treaty with Algiers, 
wrote a more intelligent observer a few years later, would expand enormously Spain's cossting trade 
‘and as was the consequence of their peace with Morocco, the Nursery of Seamen for the Spanish Marine 
would be infinitely extended. (Sir Roger Curtis, *Remarks on tne Present State of the Regency of 
Algiers’, in F.O. 62/5.) 

8 Sidi Mohammed to Cornwallis, undated (summer or autumn of 1772), C.O. 91/18. 

? Elliott to Weymouth, 26 December 1777, no. 11, C.O. 91/23. 
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` years 1779-82 saw a remarkable though temporary Spanish success. In the 
spring of 1779 relations between Great Britain and Morocco seemed unusually 
cordiali Yet by the middle of 1780 Spanish warships were being allowed to: 
make very free use of Moroccan ports,? and a new Spanish-Moroccan conven- 
tion had been signed. By December the consul, George Logie, and the whole 
British colony at Tangier had been forcibly expelled from the country. The 
able diplomacy of Father Boltas, the Spanish representative in Morocco, aided 
by the return to power early in 1780 of a Jew, Solomon Sumbel, who had been 
prominent for a number of years in the conduct of the emperor's foreign cor- 
respondence and who was a partisan of Spain, was partly responsible for the 
volte-face. Sidi Mohammed's dislike of Britain, stimulated by delays in the 
repairing of.one of his cruisers at Gibraltar, and above all the psychological 
effect of her virtual expulsion from the western Mediterranean had perhaps 
even more influence on the course of events. In their turn however the 
Spaniards, with the failure of successive attempts on Gibraltar, found their 
position in Morocco weakened, and by the spring of 1782 they were obviously 
losing ground at court.? A letter from George III to the emperor in January 
1783 making diplomatic apologies for Logie's conduct, and the renewal of the 
existing Anglo-Moroccan treaty in May by Sir Roger Curtis smoothed matters 
over fairly effectively." In the years which followed competition between Britain 
and Spain for influence in Morocco remained acute, and another treaty between 
Spain and the Moors was signed in 1785. By Sidi Mohammed's death in 1790, 
however, Britain, represented by a very able consul, James Matra, was begin- 
ning to assert her superiority, and the Emperor Mulay Yezid (1790—2) reverted 
to the traditional policy of hostility to Spain. His successor, Mulay Sliman 
(1792-1821) showed some tendency towards a rapprochement with the 
Spaniards in the last years of the century? but even the signature of another 


* Elliott to Weymouth, 1 April 1779, no. 3; Elliott and Admiral Duff to Sidi Mohammed, 17 May 
1779, C.O. 91/25. 

* Elliott to Hillsborough, 14 June 1780, no. 4, 20 August 1780 no. 14, C.O. 91/26. 

? There is a detailed account of this in Logie’s despatch to Hillsborough of 16 March 1781, F.O. 
52/4. * Elliott and Duff to Sidi Mohammed, 1 July 1777, C.O. 91/23. 

5 On the whole episode see J. Drinkwater, 4 History of the late Siege of Gibraltar (London 1785), 
pp. 126-30. 

9 Elliott to Hillsborough, 20 February 1782, no. 6, 13 April 1782, no. 15, C.O. 91/28. Sidi 
Mohammed was also antagonized by an agreement made by the governor of the Spanish fortress of 
Mellilla with the neighbouring Kabyle tribes, who were in permanent rebellion against his rule. (J. 
Becker y Gonzalez, Historia de Marruecos (Madrid, 1915), pp. 169-71.) 

7 George III to Sidi Mohammed, 16 January 1783, F.O. 52/4; Curtis to North, 14 June 1783, 
F.O. 52/5. 

8 Matra to Portland, 6 June 1797, no. 8, F.O. 52/11. In particular the Spaniards were able 
for some time after the outbreak of war with Britain in October 1796, to make extensive use of Moroccan 
passes to protect their shipping against seizure by the British navy. (Matra to Portland, 2 December 
1797, no. 20, F.O. 52/11.) 
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Spanish-Moroccan treaty in 1799 did not seriously shake Britain’s influence in 
the country. 

Apart from their rôle in helping to increase the proportion of Mediter- 
ranean trade carried by British shipping and in reducing the maritime strength 
of Spain, the Barbary states were also of importance to Britain as sources of 
supply, above all of food-supply, for her garrisons at Gibraltar and Minorca. 
Gibraltar was of course always dependent on imported food, and it was cheaper, 
as well as more to the garrison’s taste, to bring live cattle from Morocco than 
salt beef from Ireland. Wheat, and on a smaller scale poultry, vegetables, and 
fruit also came from Morocco. Imports of this kind from Tangier and other 
Moroccan ports began as soon as the fortress had been taken.! The consistent 
hostility of the Spanish government to Britain’s possession of Gibraltar, and the 
difficulties put in the way of its being supplied on any scale from Spain, meant 
that the garrison tended to be forced back more and more on Morocco as its 
main and very often its only source of food. This gave the emperor and the 
governors (Alcaids) of the main ports a means of putting considerable pressure 
upon Britain, for if supplies from Morocco were cut off for any length of time 
the garrison might suffer very real hardship. Thus the first two decades of the 
century, a period of prolonged Anglo-Moroccan tension punctuated by inter- 
mittent warfare, saw Gibraltar several times not far from starvation. The small 
supplies obtainable from Barbary, wrote an officer in 1707, depended entirely 
on ‘the capricious humour of the Alcaide’.? Five years later food from Morocco, 
it was said, ‘bears so high a Price as the Officers themselves can hardly afford 
to purchase it', while in July 1713 the garrison had only twelve days' supply 
of flour in hand.? The governor, Lord Portmore, declared in the following year 
that if supplies could not be improved 'it is a great question if ye town of 
Gibraltar will be long in Her Majesty’s possion (sic)’,4 and the position con- 
tinued to be difficult for several years to come. Even after hostilities with 
Morocco were brought to an end in 1721 the position of the garrison was far 
from easy. The war of 1727-9 with Spain made it still more necessary to 
remain on good terms with the Moors,5 and after peace had been patched up 
the continued blockade of the fortress by the Spaniards meant that the garrison's 
dependence on Moroccan supplies was substantially unchanged.9 Soon after his 
accession, in 1757, the Emperor Sidi Mohammed began to take advantage of 
the position by attempting, in various ways, to increase his revenue from the 

1 The Life of Sir John Leake, pu G. Callender (Navy Records Society, London, 1920), i. 229, 
234. ? R. Elliott to Sir Charles Hedges, 8 January 1707, C.O. 91/4. 

3 Document endorsed ‘Lord Lansdowne's Report on Mr. Brydges Mem. relating to the Garrison 
of Gibraltar’, 25 November 1711; Brigadier Stanwix to Bolingbroke (?), 21 July 1713, C.O. 91/1 

4 Portmore to Bolingbroke (?), 31 March 1714, C.O. 91/5. 


5 General Clayton to Newcastle, 30 July 1728, C.O. 91/4. 
8 Sir Charles Wager to Newcastle, 14 November 1735, S.P. 71/18. 
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customs duties levied on exports of provisions from Morocco.! The treaty of 
1767 with Spain, which seemed to promise his subjects a large alternative 
market for their exportable surplus of food,® increased his self-confidence. To 
the end of his reign the provisioning of Gibraltar bulked large in Britain’s rela- 
tions with ‘this very capricious Prince, who has it in his power to deprive us of 
our daily beef, which is an article of much importance to our carniverous (sic) 
countrymen' Capricious he certainly was, for after 1767 the import and 
export duties levied in Morocco fluctuated with extraordinary rapidity in 
obedience to his whims.4 Nevertheless the siege of 1779-82 showed that it was 
possible for the garrison to survive and the fortress to be held in face of a refusal 
of supplies from Morocco. The obvious deduction was soon drawn. There was 
no need, wrote General Elliott in 1785, to make sacrifices to the emperor’s 
‘craving desires’ merely for the convenience of the garrison. The matter was 
soon put to the test, for in March 1788 the emperor, ina fit of pique, forbade all 
trade between his dominions and Gibraltar, and for nearly a year supplies from 
Morocco were cut off. The garrison, with the help of provisions sent out at con- 
siderable expense from England, maintained itself in face of this virtual blockade, 
but with considerable difficulty. The sick, civilians, and the wives and children 
of the soldiers suffered considerably from the shortage of fresh food, and trouble 
was caused by the fact that the money which the men had previously contributed 
from their pay for the bi-weekly purchase of fresh meat was now spent mainly 
on drink.* An adequate supply of fresh provisions from Morocco was thus, if 
not an absolute essential, at least of very high importance for the maintenance 
of Britain’s position in the Mediterranean during this period. Its significance 
remained at least as great during the series of wars which began in 1793.7 
Minorca, in spite of many plans and proposals for the economic develop- 
ment of the island, was never really able to feed herself, and except in years of 


1 General Cornwallis to Egremont, 25 June and 5 August 1762, C.O. 91/14; Consul Popham to 
Egremont, 25 June 1762, F.O. 52/r. 

* In fact the treaty did little to develop trade between Spain and Morocco. (Rodriguez Casado, 
op. cit., pp. 144-6). 

? General Boyd to Rochford, 30 September 1773, no. 5, C.O. 91/19. 

* Rodriguez Casado, op. cit. p. 143; W. Lemprière, 4 Tour from Gibraltar to Tangier, Sallee, 
Mogadore, etc. (London, 1791), p. 80. 

5 Elliott to Sydney, 11 February 1785, C.O. 91/32. Cf. Consul Payne to Sydney, 17 February 
1785, F.O. 52/6, and Consul Matra to Nepean (under-secretary of state for foreign affairs), 29 Novem- 
ber 1787, F.O. 52/7. * General O'Hara to Grenville, 26 September 1789, C.O. 91/35. 

7 Various means of making Gibraltar less dependent on Morocco were discussed at different times 
during the century. In the early 1740's a considerable number of sheep were kept on Windmill Hill as a 
source of meat for the garrison. (Hargrave to Newcastle, ro July 1743, C.O. 91/10.) In 1758, during 
a dispute with Sidi Mohammed, efforts were made to obtain cattle from the Zaffarine Islands, off the 
north coast of Morocco, which were formally a possession of Algiers. (Lord Home to Pitt, 29 January 
1758, C.O. 91/12.) Finally, in the crisis of 1788-9 Consul Matra strongly urged the possibility of 
obtaining supplies from the Riff tribes in the Atlas mountains, who were permanently at war with the 
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good harvest had to import wheat, mainly from Algeria, on a scale which was 
sometimes considerable. The Minorcan demand for imported food, unlike that 
of Gibraltar, fluctuated considerably. In a bad year, such as 1765, it might be 
very considerable, in other years much less. The supply position in the island 
however was always more or less precarious, and even a small rise in consump- 
tion could cause severe difficulties.1 The trade in grain from Algeria to Minorca 
was thus always of potential importance to the life of the island and the main- 
tenance of British power in the Mediterranean. It was also a fertile source of 
friction between Britain and Algiers. The Algerines complained above all, and 
with much justification, of the-resale, to Spain or occasionally Genoa, of grain 
obtained from Algeria ostensibly for the garrison or people of Minorca. This 
was admittedly an abuse, but one very difficult to suppress, for the high prices 
. obtainable for Barbary grain, which was usually of good quality, made such 
frauds very profitable? The British government attempted to meet this situa- 
tion by ordering that applications to the Dey for leave to export grain must be 
made only with the approval of the governor of Minorca or the Jurats respon- 
sible for provisioning the civil population. Orders to this effect were issued in 
1768 by Lord Shelburne,? and occasionally repeated, but were never com- 
pletely effective. This is hardly surprising, in view of the number and strength 
of the private interests involved. The Dey and his ministers, by their control 
of the large quantities of grain held by the Beylik of Algiers (i.e. in the possession 
of the state) and by manipulating the issue of export licences attempted with 
some success to keep prices artificially high. For a considerable part of the 
century at least, the British consuls at Algiers and Tunis were paid a commission 
of 34 per cent. of the value of the grain exported to Gibraltar and Minorca from 
the areas under their jurisdiction, which encouraged them to maintain prices as 
far as possible. In their turn the Jurats and corn-merchants of Mahon combined 
to keep up prices in Minorca, if necessary by exporting grain to Majorca or the 
Spanish mainland,‘ while the officers of the garrison seem to have provided a 


emperor, and with whom some trading contracts had been established earlier in the century. (Matra 
to Nepean, 7 April 1788, F.O. 52/7, and 30 October 1789, F.O. 52/8.) None of these ideas had much 
practical result. 

1 Thus the arrival in 1770 of a Russian squadron on its way to the Levant and a Danish force 
en route for Algiers produced a temporary but quite acute shortage of food. (General Mostyn to 
Rochford, 14 May 1771; Rochford to Mostyn, 14 June 1771, C.O. 174/7.) 

2 30-50 per cent. profit could be made on a cargo of Barbary grain sold in Spain, as against 10—12 
per cent. in Minorca. (Major-General Johnston to Rochford, undated (received 20 August 1773), 
no. 9, C.O. 174/8.) It had been alleged two decades earlier that in favourable circumstances 100 per 
cent. might be made on such a cargo. (Aspinwall to Robinson, 30 August 1755, S.P. 71/9.) 

3 Shelburne to Johnston, 8 July 1768,no. 3, C.O. 174/5; Shelburne to Consul Fraser, 8 July 1768, 
F.O. 3/3. 

* Johnston to Shelburne, 29 June 1769, no. 7, C.O. 174/4; General Murray to Rochford, 
21 August 1775, no. 12, C.O. 174/9. 
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good deal of the capital needed for a troublesome illegitimate trade in grain 
between Algeria and Spain in Minorcan vessels.1 Nevertheless the garrison of 
Minorca was able, until the loss of the fortress in 1782, to draw regular and fairly 
adequate supplies of food from Algeria.? 

The indirect help which they gave to British trade and shipping and their 
importance as sources of food for her Mediterranean garrisons constituted almost 
the entire raison d'être of the Barbary states from the British point of view. 
Occasionally the idea that they might become active allies of Britain in her 
struggles with the Bourbon powers was put forward, but always without result. 
Algiers was generally the most pro-British (or rather anti-French) of these states, 
and in the early years of the century it seemed possible that she might be induced 
to enter the war of the Spanish Succession as one of Britain's allies? When in: 
February 1703 Ibrahim Bey of T'unis proposed to the Dey, and also to the 
Pasha of Tripoli, a joint declaration of war on France, it even appeared for a 
moment that Britain might acquire in this way an auxiliary naval force of real 
value. However the opportune arrival at Algiers on 20 February of a French 
warship, followed by the appearance at the end of April of two others with 
presents, turned the scales and decided the Dey to resist the suggestions of the 
English consul that he should break definitely with France. Even a visit from a 
small English squadron in November failed to make him change his mind.5 
Such a favourable opportunity did not recur. Ministers in London absorbed 
in more important matters had little time to spare for the affairs of the Barbary 
states. Moreover war between Algiers and Tunis broke out in the spring of 
1705, and although the Algerines continued to favour Britain? it never again 


1 Fraser to Weymouth, 5 February 1769, no. 2, F.O. 3/3; Fraser to Rochford, 12 October 1773, 
no. 11, F.O. 3/5. 

* Consul Davison to Fox, 6 June 1782, no. 1, F.O. 3/6. Tunisia was also a food-exporting area, 
and there are occasional mentions of the import of food from it to Minorca, mainly in the earlier eighteenth 
century—e.g. Consul Lawrence to Stanhope, 2 June 1716, S.P. 71/27. It was never as important as 
Algiers in this respect, since most of its surplus was exported to France. 

3 Consul Baker to Nottingham (?) 5 October 1702, S.P. 71/4. When the British treaty with Algiers 
was renewed in 1700 (text in British and Foreign State Papers, i. pt. 1 (London, 1814), pp. 365-6) 
the Dey had agreed to take special precautions to prevent any insults to British warships which might 
touch at the port. In the following year he had offered, against the opposition of the French consul, to 
supply British and Dutch ships with anything they might need. (‘Abstract of Mr. Cole’s Letter to Mr. 
Baker’, 12 September 1701, S.P. 71/4.) 

4 Consul Goddard to Nottingham, 5 March 1703, S.P. 71/27. 

5 See the comments of the French consul, Durand, in his despatch to the Marseilles Chamber of 
Commerce of 26 December 1703, in Correspondance des consuls d’ Alger, 1690-1742, ed. H. de Gram- 
mont (Paris, 1890), pp. to1-2. 

8 “The Succours also and Protection given to English Runners, either wanting provisions or chased 
into port by ye French, are inexpressible’. (Baker to Dartmouth, 25 December 1711, S.P. 71/4.) 
British influence at T'unis also remained strong. (Pontchartrain to the Sieur Laigle (French consul) 
15 October 1710, E. Plantet, Correspondance des Beys de Tunis et des consuls de France avec la cour, 
vol. ii (Paris, 1894), introduction, p. vii.) 
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appeared probable that they might play an active part in the struggle with 


France. 

The capture of Oran by the Spaniards in 1732, however, naturally revived 
Algerine distrust of the Bourbon powers. The former tendency to support 
Britain against them was now strengthened by the hope of recovering the lost 
port. The outbreak of the Anglo-Spanish war of 1739 was accompanied by a 
proposal for a British blockade of Oran, to be coupled with an Algerine land 
attack. The castle of Almazal, which commanded the harbour, and a monopoly 
of trade there, were offered as an inducement to the British government. Such 
proposals were several times repeated, before the peace of 1748 put an end to 
them,? but were never seriously listened to in London. Algiers remained for 
the rest of the century on fairly good terms with Britain, and during the war of 
American Independence was one of the few friendly ports open to her in the 
Mediterranean,’ but the question of Oran was not raised again. The fortress 
remained in Spanish hands until earthquake and the attacks of the neighbouring 
Bey of Mascara forced its evacuation in 1791-2. 

The indifference with which Britain regarded the prospect of gaining a terri- 
torial foothold in North Africa can be seen not only in the case of Oran but also 
in those of Ceuta and Tabarka. Ceuta, first taken from the Moors by the 
Portuguese in 1415, and a Spanish possession since 1580, offered a tempting 
prey to the ambitions of the emperors of Morocco, especially after the great 
Mulay Ismail (1672-1727) had begun the reconquest of the other European 
strongholds on his coasts. Even before the outbreak of the war of the Spanish 
Succession the Alcaid Ali Ben Abdullah, governor of northern Morocco, had 
suggested to the English agent, Jezreel Jones, that a joint attack should be 
made on the town. When taken, it could be held by the English, together with 
enough land to graze 10,000 cattle for the sustenance of the garrison. The 
offer was seriously considered in London, and when Jones was sent back to 
Morocco in the spring of 1704, he was ordered to obtain further details, and 
particularly to discover what security could be had for the ‘quiet enjoyment’ of 
the town by the English if it were taken.5 However the Alcaid proved unable 
or unwilling to give his proposals greater precision, while the recognition of the 
Archduke Charles as Charles LIL of Spain made it difficult to appropriate a town 
which was in theory part of his dominions. Above all, England now had in 


1 Consul Holden to Newcastle, 14 April 1739, S.P. 71/7. 

2 Consul Stanyford to Newcastle, 16 February 1741, 7 February 1748, S.P. 71/8; Dey of Algiers 
(‘Abraham Bashaw’) to George IJ, 18 August 1741, ibid. 

3 Sir Roger Curtis to Philip Stephens, 9 July 1783, F.O. 52/5; Elliott to Sydney, 2 October 1786, 
no. 25, C.O. 91/33. 

4 ‘Some Considerations humbly offered by way of Proposal’. Unsigned (by Jezreel Jones), undated, 
S.P. 71/15. 

5 i instructions, of 13 March 1704, are in C.O. 389/42. 
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Gibraltar a base as well-placed as, and more defensible than, Ceuta. The thirty 
years of chaos which followed the death of Mulay Ismail in 1727, and the 
generally strained relations between Sidi Mohammed and Great Britain, meant 
that the idea of an Anglo-Moroccan attack on Ceuta was not revived for over 
eighty years. The Nootka Sound crisis which coincided with the death of Sidi 
Mohammed and the accession of the more warlike and anti-Spanish Mulay 
Yezid made such an attack once more a possibility. In April, as soon as he had 
been proclaimed, the new emperor in a private interview with the British consul 
revived theplan of a British naval attack on Ceuta to complement a land attack 
by the Moors.! If an Anglo-Spanish war had broken out, such a joint attack 
might well have been made, and while the position remained uncertain Mulay 
Yezid was promised a British frigate as a present to keep him in good humour? 
As soon as it became clear however that Spain would concede the British claims 
in North America the consul was ordered to do everything possible to discourage 
the emperor from attacking Ceuta or expecting any help from Britain in such an 
attack. A war between Spain and Morocco, though it would embarrass Spain, 
would also embarrass Britain by exposing her to Moroccan demands for assist- 
ance in arms and supplies. 

The most tempting territorial gain offered to Britain in North Africa in the 
eighteenth century, and the one she came nearest to accepting, was the island of 
Tabarka, off the Tunisian coast. Taken in 1741 by the Bey of Tunis from the 
Genoese family of Lomellini, who had held it for generations, it was more than 
once offered to Britain in 17 ;0—51,* largely from fear lest it be seized by the 
French.5 The terms of the offer were never very clearly defined, but apparently 
some kind of lease or an outright sale was contemplated. These proposals were 
seriously discussed in London in June and July 1751,6 but no decision was 
taken, largely because of the difficulty of deciding what a reasonable price for 
the island might be. Especially in view of French predominance in Corsica, 
Tabarka had real possibilities as a naval base, which were urged strongly by 
Commodore Keppel, then commander of the British Mediterranean squadron.” 
Nevertheless the question was not followed up, and with the conquest of Tunis 
by the Algerines in 1756 and the outbreak of war with France, was allowed to 

1 Matra to Grenville, 2 May 1790, no. r2, F.O. 52/8. 
2 Grenville to Matra, 20 July 1790, no. 6 (Secret), and 23 October, no. 7 (Secret), F.O. 52/8. 


3 Grenville to Matra, 14 November 1790, no. 8, F.O. 52/8. 

4 Consul Gordon to Bedford, 28 January 1750 ; Ali Pasha, Bey of Tunis, to George II, 31 October 
1751, S.P. 71/29. 

5 Pontchartrain had proposed in 1715 that the Compagnie Française d" Afrique should take posses- 
sion of the island, negotiations for its sale to France were undertaken in the 1730's, and an unsuccessful 
attempt to seize it by surprise was made in July 1742. (Plantet, op. cit. Introduction, PP. xxx—xxxi, 
334-6.) 

8 Fournal of the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, under 17 and 24 June 1751. 

? See his undated (late 1752?) ‘Memoir on the Island of Tabarka’, in S.P. 71/29. 
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drop completely. Whatever advantages to herself Britain had in view in her 
relations with the Barbary states in the eighteenth century, the acquisition of 
territory in North Africa was not one of them. 

Friction between Britain and those states had two main sources—the misuse 
of British Mediterranean passes, and the seizure of British ships by Barbary 
cruisers. Mediterranean passes were in essence documents proving the British 
ownership of the vessels in respect of which they were issued, and hence pro- . 
tecting them from interference. The practice of granting such passes had 
evolved in the seventeenth century, and was established and formalized by the 
fundamental treaties of 1662 with Tripoliand 1682 with Algiers? The protection 
given by them was on the whole very effective, and this made a British pass a 
valuable acquisition for the ships of any state too weak to secure equal respect 
for its flag. A considerable trade in these passes thus developed, and various 
means, some of them very ingenious, were devised by which they were used 
to cover foreign shipping. A pass might simply be bought,’ or even hired for a 
certain period, perhaps even for a single voyage, from the rightful holder.* It 
might also be obtained by means of a fictitious bill of sale. Frauds of this com- 
paratively simple type were well known by the end of the seventeenth century, 
but the acquisition by Britain of Gibraltar and Minorca opened the door to more 
sophisticated abuses. The provisioning of their garrisons demanded the use of 
considerable numbers of small craft whose crews, in the nature of things, could 
not be completely British and were to the average Barbaresque often indis- 
tinguishable from the Spaniards and Italians whom he regarded as his natural 
prey. Moreover the passes issued to such vessels by the governors of Gibraltar 
very often took the form of written ‘passavants’ authenticated only by the 

1 Asa result the Tunisians, after the Algerine conquest, attempted to dispose of the island to France. 
In 1758 Mohammed Bey offered Tabarka, with either Bizerta or Sus, to Louis XV in return for 
6,000 troops with which to regain his independence. (Plantet, op. cit. Introduction, pp. xl-xli; 
F. Charles-Roux, ‘La France et l'Afrique du Nord avant 1830’, Revue Historique, clxix (1932), p. 528.) 

2 The complete pass constituted a type of indenture. The tops were issued to the captains of 
Barbary corsairs and the body of the document to the masters of British merchant vessels. "The authen- 
ticity of any pass could be proved by fitting both parts together. 

3 The texts of these can be found in British and Foreign State Papers, i, pt. 1 (London, 1814), 
PP. 710-13, 354-60. NN : 

* One illustration of this is the practice which developed in the American colonies, after they had 
gained their independence, of forging British passes on a large scale. (Minutes of Committee of Trade 
and Foreign Plantations, of 3 July and 4 August 1790, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38392.) Four years 
earlier two underwriters, John Ewer and Abraham Hake, had told the Committee that insurance pre- 
miums on American ships trading to Europe were twice or more as high as those on British ships making 
comparable voyages. T'he different rates were due to ‘the war carried on against the Americans by the 
Barbary States’. Their evidence, of 1 March 1786, is in B.T. 6/226. 

5 For example they were sold on a considerable scale at Genoa in the 1760's with the connivance 
of the British vice-consul there. (Philip Stephens to Richard Sutton, 18 May 1768, S.P. 79/24.) 

6 For a typical case of this kind see Commodore Spry to Stephens, 23 November 1768, Adm. 
1/385. 
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governor’s personal seal, and hence relatively easy to forge.1 Several of the 
governors and their secretaries in both garrisons seem to have been very loose 
in their issue of these passes, and there is little doubt that some of them were 
willing to accept bribes. Moreover it was possible for a foreigner to settle, at 
least temporarily, in Gibraltar or Minorca, establish some vague claim to be a 
British subject, and thus obtain the coveted document. A considerable Genoese 
colony gradually established itself in this way in Gibraltar, and traded under 
British colours.? It is thus not surprising that throughout the eighteenth century 
complaints from the Barbary states about the use of British passes by foreigners 
were a constant feature of official intercourse with these states, and that the 
Barbaresques tended to look with suspicion upon all vessels holding passes 
issued at Gibraltar or Minorca. The extent to which British passes were used 
to protect foreign shipping, at least in the latter part of the century, was certainly 
very great. One observer in 1765 concluded that a third of the trade carried on 
in the Mediterranean under British colours was in fact done by Italians in no 
way connected with Britain.4 Of fifteen or sixteen ‘British’ ships loading 
corn at Palermo in July 1769 only one was genuinely British.5 Moreover the 
consul at Algiers pointed out a year or two later that the number of passes 
issued at Gibraltar and Minorca tended to show that those places had between 
them nearly 400 ships owned by British subjects, an impossibly high figure.* 
Obviously the majority of these passes must have been obtained by fraud or 
corruption. 

The irritation of the Barbaresques on seeing so much shipping which would 
otherwise have been fair game for their cruisers escape them in this way can be 
easily understood. To the British government the position was equally dis- 
tasteful since it meant that foreign ships, by acquiring a status to which they 
were not entitled, were enabled to compete successfully, because of their lower- 
paid crews, with genuinely British vessels, above all in the Mediterranean 


1 The use of this type of pass was forbidden by Order in Council of 19 December 1764. (Copy in 
C.O. 389/51.) 

3 a Genoese were said, in 1751, to ‘have the Property of two-thirds of the Houses in the Town’. 
(Bland to John Colebrooke, 29 March 1751, C.O. 91/11.) On their domination of the trade of the town 
in the 1760's see John Braithwaite (secretary to the governor) to Philip Stephens, 3 October 1766, 
Adm. 1/3835. 

? "Thus in 1716, when the British treaty with Tunis was renewed, the Bey proved very reluctant 
to concede to the inhabitants of Gibraltar and Minorca the same rights as other British subjects for fear 
of clandestine use of British passes and colours by Catalans and Majorcans. (Consul Lawrence to 
Stanhope, 28 February 1716, S.P. 71/27.) 

* Captain Hudson to Commodore Harrison, 7 September 1765, Adm. 1/385. 

* Consul Fraser to Commodore Proby, 25 April 1770, Adm. 1/386. Cf. P. Brydone, 4 Tour 
through Sicily and Malta im a series of letters to William Beckford Esquire (London, 1773), ii. 232-3. 

€ Fraser to Rochford, 20 October 1772, F.O. 3/4. Twenty years earlier the consul at "Tripoli 
estimated that only 20-30 genuinely Minorcan ships were engaged in the corn trade with Algiers. 
(Journals of the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, under 17 October 1750.) 
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carrying trade. Thus throughout the century there can be seen a series of efforts 
to reduce or stamp out the misuse of British passes. The most ambitious of 
these was an act of parliament of 17311 which made it an offence without 
benefit of clergy to counterfeit a Mediterranean pass. This had little effect, as 
had the periodic alterations in the appearance or ‘cut’ of the passes.? Such a 
change merely meant that those who had illegally obtained passes of the old type 
must now face the not insurmountable difficulty and expense of illegally obtain- 
ing those of the new type, and could not be more than a palliative. Moreover, 
it posed some fairly complex administrative problems. It involved the despatch 
to consuls in the Mediterranean ports of passes to be issued there to ships 
which did not propose to return to Britain in the near future. Passes of the new 
type had also to be sent to North America and the West Indies, where a growing 
trade with the Mediterranean was creating a large demand for these documents.? 
Ships on long voyages—e.g. those trading to the East Indies—which might be 
attacked by Moroccan or Algerine corsairs in the Atlantic while returning to 
Europe with out-of-date passes were an additional complication. The only real 
solution to the problem was tighter and more effective administration of the 
issue of passes at Gibraltar and Mahon, and intermittent efforts were made to 
achieve this. In the 1760's, when the position was at its worst, various remedies 
were discussed,* and one, the abolition of written passes, was put into effect. 
No real solution to the problem was found however during this period ; perhaps 
none was possible while protection against the attacks of the Barbary corsairs 
remained a valuable and marketable commodity.5 

'The effectiveness of British passes was shown by the comparative rarity of 
seizures of genuinely British ships by the Barbaresques, at least after the con- 
clusion of peace with Morocco in 1721, and by the relatively small number of 
British subjects held prisoner in North Africa at most periods in the eighteenth 
century. The record of Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli in this respect was on the 
whole remarkably good. What ships were taken by them had usually no passes, 
or out-of-date ones, and were thus, strictly speaking, legitimate prey. More- 
over, at least at Algiers, if a British ship without a pass were taken, although the 
cargo was confiscated the crew were usually released and the full freight paid 


1 4 George II, cap. 18. 

* For example in 1722, 1729, 1751, 1765, 1777 and 1784. Such a change was sometimes made on 
the demand of one of the Barbary rulers—e.g. that of 1751 was a response to pressure by the Dey of 
Algiers. (Consul Stanyford to Bedford, 25 February 1749; Bedford to Stanyford, 26 March 1750, 
S.P. 71/8. 

3 i of the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, under 19 and 21 February 1716; 
Letters from governors of Plantations. Adm. 1/3817—23, passim. 

4 See e.g. the undated list of memoranda headed “To be refer’d to council’, in C.O. 174/1. 

5 Abuses in the issue of passes were still a subject of complaint as late as 1820. (C. W. Dixon, 
The colonial administration of Sir Thomas Maitland (London, 1939), p. 161.) 
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to the port of destination.1 The most serious single capture made during the 
century was the seizure by the Algerines in March 1749 near Lisbon of the 
packet-boat Prince Frederick on her way to England. Technically a man-of-war, 
she was held by the British government to need no pass, but her official status 
was not admitted by the Algerines. Her crew were released, but her cargo, 
which included gold, silver, and even diamonds, was far too valuable to be 
given up. Indeed the Dey and his ministers could have returned so valuable a 
prize only at the risk of serious trouble with their own troops, and after negotia- 
tions lasting over a year Commodore Keppel and Consul Stanyford had to be 
content with the addition of an article to the existing treaty providing that in 
future packets with the royal commission should be regarded as ships of war.? 
Other incidents which might have been expected to cause serious trouble— 
the seizure in the 1720's of a number of British ships in the Bay of Biscay and 
English Channel by the Algerines,? and their capture in 1784 of a British sloop 
of war t—were settled, all things considered, with remarkably little trouble. 
Even the crop of disputes which arose in the last years of the century from the 
British occupation of Corsica and the accession as Dey in July 1791 of the brutal 
and intractable Hassan Pasha led to no really serious breach.5 With Tunis and 
Tripoli also friction of this kind was on the whole remarkably slight. One 
captured ship, the St. Vincent Ferriero,® caused a temporary crisis in relations 
with Tripoli in 1764—6, which was ended only by a settlement imposed on the 
Pasha by a squadron of men-of-war." This seems however to have been the only 
really serious quarrel with Britain in which either of the states was involved 
during the century. 

Morocco presented a problem of quite different dimensions. She was 
essentially more powerful, and above all far less vulnerable to naval pressure 
than the other states of North Africa. Such centres of government as she had— 
Fez, Méknes and Marrakesh—were far from the coast, many of her ports— 


1 This was provided for in an article added to the existing English treaty with Algiers when it was 
renewed in August 1700. (Text in British and Foreign State Papers, i, pt. 1, pp. 365—6.) 

® Text in British and Foreign State Papers, i, pt. 1, p. 371. There is a good deal of correspondence 
on this affair in S.P. 71/8 passim. See also Sir G. Fisher, “The Arrest of the Prince Frederick packet’, 
Mariner’s Mirror, xxxix (1953), pp. 107-11. 

3 Carteret to Consul Hudson, 2 June and 5 October 1721, 27 August 1722, C.O. 389/46; Hudson 
to Carteret, 17 January 1722; Hudson to Newcastle, 2 June 1727, S.P. 71/6. 

* It was released after some difficulty. (Acting-consul Woulfe to Sydney, 17 November 1784, 
no. 2, F.O. 3/6.) 

5 By comparison with France, her main rival, Britain suffered remarkably little from the activities 
of the Algerines. In 1785 for example no less than 316 French slaves were ransomed at Algiers. A list 
of their names is appended to the anonymous Voyage dans les Etats Barbaresques (Paris, 1785). 

ê She was equipped only with a written pass, and no one in her crew could speak much English, 
80 that her status as a British vessel was by no means beyond question. 

7 Commodore Harrison to Philip Stephens, 10 June 1766, Adm. 1/385. 
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Larache, Sallee, Santa Cruz and Mogador—were difficult to attack and expen- 
sive to blockade, and she had hardly any mercantile marine of her own to feel 
the effect of British retaliation. Although her naval forces were always slight, her 
position at the entrance to the Mediterranean made her a costly and irritating, 
if not a dangerous, enemy. A Moorish official had the experience of nearly a 
century to support him when he assured consul Matra in 1787 that ‘You can’t 
do without our Provisions (for Gibraltar) and in a War with the Moors have 
something to lose and nothing to gain; we have no places or Islands for You to 
take, and no Commerce to molest, and if we keep two Gallies in the Harbour, 
You must be at the Expense of a Fleet on the Coast to watch them’. Moreover 
almost all contemporaries agreed in describing the Moors as undisciplined and 
barbaric, and Morocco as the least trustworthy of the North African States. 
“Readiness with these People is absolutely necessary; and unless one treats with 
them Ex Maître they grow insolent, and assume a Superiority much beyond their 
Power’, wrote one Governor of Gibraltar. The difficulty of treating en maître, 
or even adequately protecting British commerce against the Moors had however 
been painfully driven home in the first two decades of the century, by the inter- 
mittent hostilities which were ended, at least for the time being, by the treaty of 
1721. The well-informed Jezreel Jones calculated in 1711 that a single year of 
war with Morocco cost Britain £100,000, and for years such as 1715 and 1716, 
when numerous British ships were taken,‘ this was probably an underestimate. 
Moreover the capture of British ships on any considerable scale created fresh 
difficulties and expenses by presenting the Moors with numbers of prisoners 
who had to be ransomed. Various expedients were adopted in the second decade 
of the century in efforts to force Mulay Ismail and his subjects to come to terms. 
In 1713 the government went so far as to seize a Moroccan ambassador then in 
England, in retaliation for the capture of a number of British subjects by the 
Moors.5 Threats that the British Mediterranean squadron would be used against 
Moroccan shipping, and that any prisoners taken ‘will certainly be sold to the 
Spaniards as slaves’ produced no impression. The expulsion of all Jews from 
Gibraltar at the end of 1717, which it was hoped would force their influential 


1 Matra to Sydney, 26 November 1787, no. 13, F.O. 52/7. 

* Bland to Rochford, 21 April 1750, C.O. 91/11. Cf. the comments of Jackson, op. cit., P. 144, 
and Curtis, op. cit., pp. 92-3. 

* Memorandum of 9 January 1711 in C.O. 389/43. 

4 Colonel Congreve to Philip Methuen, 15 September 1716, C.O. 91/5; Congreve to Bubb, 31 
July 1716, Egerton MS. 2172; Vice-Admiral Cornwall to Bubb, 18 October 1716, ibid. 2173. 

5 Dartmouth to Bentura de Zari (the ambassador in question) 19 January 1713, C.O. 389/43. He 
was released ix months later, after assurances had been given that all British prisoners then in Morocco 
would be set free. 

€ Stanhope to Congreve, 31 July 1716, C.O. 389/44. They were in fact kept at Gibraltar and not 
sold. 
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co-religionists in Morocco to influence the Emperor in favour of peace, also 
proved ineffective. Faced by this expensive impasse the British government had to 
give way. ‘Believe me Sir’, wrote Vice-Admiral Cornwall, after fruitless attempts 
at negotiation, 'the Affairs of Barbary are not to be judg'd of as are those of 
Christian Nations and we must submit to 'Treat with them by their own Forms, 
since no reason is sufficient to prevail on them to alter ’em’.? ‘This advice the 
government had already begun to adopt. By 1718 the desire for peace, in view 
of the general situation in the Mediterranean, was so strong that Admiral Byng 
was ordered 'rather to make no mention of the injuries we have received, than 
to hazard the success of the Treaty which you are principally to regard'. By 
June 1719 Captain Philip Cavendish, one of a long line of unsuccessful British 
plenipotentiaries had agreed to give over £18,000 worth of powder and arms 
as ransom for the considerable number of British captives held in Morocco. 
By December 1720 his successor, Captain Charles Stewart, had been forced to 
offer even more, while the Sallee cruisers, which had extended their northward 
range, were taking west country ships en route for Newfoundland.’ The treaty 
finally signed by him on 24 January 1721 9 was obtained only by the promise 
of a substantial ransom, which included a large quantity of gunpowder. 

The relative invulnerability of Morocco to attack, thus clearly demonstrated, 
meant that relations with her were inevitably difficult and expensive. The 
chaotic period between the death of Mulay Ismael in 1 727 and the accession of 
Sidi Mohammed in 1757 was particularly exasperating, for most of the 
'emperors' who followed each other in rapid succession during these years had 
little or no control over the cruisers of Sallee and Larache.” The ransoming of 
prisoners in particular was a continual source of irritation. Thus in 1734 the 
British consul, by agreeing to pay 350 crowns for each of 144 captives (eight of 
whom were already dead) not only incurred the wrath of the duke of Newcastle 
by his extravagance ® but gave rise to a series of tedious and protracted disputes 
over the payment of the money in question, which were to occupy his successors 
for many years. In 1745, £4,000 was still owed to the Moors, and the acting- 
consul at Tetuan was expecting to be imprisoned at any moment in retaliation 


I Colonel Cotton to Addison, r3 November 1717, C.O. 91/6. It was generally believed that ‘no 
foreign affairs are transacted with that Emperor but what is done by the Jews'. (Colonel Kane to 
Craggs, 25 December 1720, C.O. 91/4.) 

* Cornwall to Addison, 6 November 1717, C.O. 91/6. 

? Instructions to Byng, 2 June 1718, C.O. 389/45. 

* Cavendish to Craggs, 22 June 1719, C.O. 91/6. 

> Stewart to Craggs, 31 December 1720, 14 January 1721, C.O. 91/7. 

8 ‘Text in British and Foreign State Papers, i, pt. 1, pp. 428-317. 

? Philip Severn (vice-consul at Sallee) to Newcastle, 3 July 1735, S.P. 71/18; Consul Petticrew to 
Bland, 16 January 1752, S.P. 71/19. 

* Consul Sollicoffre to Newcastle, 16 September 1734; Newcastle to Sollicoffre, 14 December 1734, 
S.P. 71/18. 
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for its non-payment. Still worse, the wreck of the British privateer Inspector in 
Tangier Bay in January 1746 placed nearly a hundred additional prisoners, for 
whom additional ransom had to be paid, in the hands of the Moors.’ The 
incompetent consul Latton, after a journey to the capital, Meéknes, at the end 
of 1748, had to agree to pay a total of £12,600 in satisfaction of all the Moorish 
claims on Britain, and when the money proved slow in arriving was himself 
imprisoned at Tetuan for several months. His successor, the much more able 
Consul Petticrew, succeeded in establishing better relations with the Moors, 
and early in 1751 renewed the treaty of 1721 with the addition of some unim- 
portant clauses.? This did not however relieve the British government of further 
demands for ransom money. The crews of two small ships wrecked on the 
Moroccan coast in January 1754 were redeemed at comparatively trifling cost, 
but the driving ashore, again in Tetuan Bay, in 1758 of the so-gun ship Lichfield 
with the transport Somerset and a bomb-tender presented Sidi Mohammed with 
well over three hundred valuable captives. Their release, negotiated after much 
delay and difficulty in May 1760 by Captain Mark Millbanke, who was ap- 
pointed plenipotentiary to Morocco for this purpose, cost no less than 225,000 
dollars. ‘The expenses of Millbanke’s embassy, which resulted in yet another 
renewal of the treaty of 1721 brought the total cost of the affair to over 266,000 
dollars (almost £60,000). This was the last really large demand of this kind 
made on Great Britain during this period. The accession of Sidi Mohammed in 
1757 restored reasonably effective government in Morocco, and brought the 
cruisers of Sallee and Larache under some semblance of control. The new 
emperor, though avaricious, was also cautious and unwilling to antagonize 
unnecessarily any major European state. A few British ships and their crews 
were taken by the Moors during the last decades of the eighteenth century,° 
but these captures were without exception trivial, and the redemption of the 
crews comparatively inexpensive. Sometimes indeed the captives were released 
without the payment of any ransom. The decline of Morocco as a threat to 
British shipping is reflected in the fact that printed accounts of their experiences 


1 Consul Latton to Newcastle, 6 October 1745; Acting-Consul Petticrew to Newcastle, 11 Decem- 
ber 1745, S.P. 71/18. 

2 Petticrew to Newcastle, ro March 1746, S.P. 71/18. 

3 Petticrew to Bedford, 10 April 1751, S.P. 71/19; British and Foreign State Papers, i, pt. Y, 
pp. 434-6. The first of the new clauses provided for the inclusion of Hanover in the treaty. 

4 Lord Home (governor of Gibraltar).to Pitt, 18 September 1760, C.O. g1/12. Richard Dacres, 
the governor’s secretary, estimated that another £60,000 had been spent on the various settlements 
made with the Moors in the period 1734-58. See a paper endorsed ‘Mr. Dacre’s Plan for Conduct of 
Barbary Affairs’, of 28 March 1758, in S.P. 71/20. 

5 Two were captured in 1763, but soon released. (Consul Popham to Halifax, 25 September and 
2 December 1763, F.O. 52/1.) Another was taken in the following year (Halifax to General Corn- 
wallis, 25 May 1764, C.O. 91/14.), another in 1777 (Commodore Mann to Stephens, 4 November 
1777, Adm. 1/386) and several in 1795-6. (F.O. 52/11 passim.) 
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written by former prisoners there, comparatively plentiful and widely read in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, became rare after about 17 50.3 

Britain’s general success in maintaining good relations with the Barbary 
states in the eighteenth century becomes even more marked when the defects 
of her diplomatic organization (if this is not too sophisticated a term) in North 
Africa are considered. Her consuls, whose quickness and resolution could stifle 
disputes at birth, and whose lack of these qualities could permit them to grow 
into serious quarrels, were not always equal to the dangers and opportunities 
of their position. ‘Too often they were men who had failed, or at least had gained 
no great success, in other careers—bankrupt merchants ? and mediocre officials,3 
often with little knowledge of the area. Until well into the following century 
they were very loosely controlled from London 4 and, above all in Morocco, 
were short, sometimes disastrously short, of money.’ In London, although for 
most of the century a translator for oriental languages was attached to the 
secretary of state’s office, to secure a competent translation of a formal letter 
from one of the Barbary rulers was often far from easy.$ To ensure that letters 
from London addressed to one of these rulers were properly translated and 
understood by him was an even harder, indeed an insoluble problem." Such 
difficulties, coupled with the ignorance which the Barbaresques often showed of 
diplomatic niceties and public law gave scope for endless unnecessary mis- 
understandings. Nevertheless, considering the period and the area as a whole, 


1 R. Lebel, Le Maroc chez les auteurs anglais du XVIe au XIXe siècle (Paris, 1939), pp. 95~7. 

* E.g. Anthony Hatfield, consul in Morocco 1717-26, and Joseph Popham and James Sampson, 
successively consuls there 1758-72. The appointment of merchants was felt by many observers, par- 
ticularly towards the end of the century, to lower the standing of the consulship in the eyes of the 
Barbaresques, and perhaps to multiply commercial disputes. (Cornwallis to Rochford, 27 April 1772, 
no. I, C.O. 91/18; Curtis to Nepean, 28 April 1783, F.O. 52/5.) i 

? E.g: George Cooke (Tripoli, 1777-8) had been a clerk in the secretary of state’s office, Charles 
Gordon (Tunis, 1750—65) served for many years as a clerk to the board of ordnance, and James Read 
(Morocco, 1757-8) had been pratique-master at Gibraltar. 

* Hilda I. Lee. "The supervising of the Barbary consuls during the years 1756-1836. anze, 
xxiii. 191—200. 

5 The consul at Tunis seems to have been paid a regular salary only from 1754. The position 
was worst in Morocco because of the greater frequency of disputes there and the need to make occasional 
expensive journeys from Tangier or Tetuan, where the consuls were normally stationed, to court, for 
interviews with the emperor. Details of salary payments to all the Barbary consuls in the period 
1752—69 can be found in Fournals of the House of Commons, xxxii. 466—605, and there is much miscel- 
laneous information about the financial affairs of the consuls at T'unis in the series Embassy and Consular 
Archives, Tunis, F.O. 335/1—44 passim. 

° E.g. a letter of A. H. 1170 (= 1756—7) from the Pasha of Tripoli to George II, in C.O. 389/49, 
bears the marginal note “Translation procured from Holland’. Another sent by Sidi Mohammed to 
George III in 1779 was still untranslated several months after reaching London. (Weymouth to Elliott, 
II August 1779, no. 3, C.O. 91/25.) Cf. Jackson, op. cit., p. 218, note. 

7 Morocco was again the worst offender. It was particularly difficult to have treaties with her 
properly translated, preserved or understood. (Matra to Nepean, 14 September 1791, F.O. 52/7). 
Cf. Windus, op. cit., p. 19, Jackson, op. ciz., p. 217. 
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the relatively primitive methods of official intercourse worked reasonably well. 
Britain’s influence in North Africa, supported by the powerful buttress of her 
sea power in the Mediterranean, proved, in spite of some setbacks, at least as 
strong and pervasive as that of any other christian state. The aims of successive 
governments with regard to the Barbary states—food for the Mediterranean 
garrisons, and freedom from attack for British shipping—were limited and con- 
crete, and thus very largely attained. It would of course be impossible to pre- 
tend that the Barbary states ever exerted a profound influence on British policy 
in the eighteenth century. None the less, by provisioning Gibraltar and Minorca 
and restricting the trade of many states of Europe, above all of Spain, they 
played on balance a distinctly pro-British rôle in international affairs. In a limited 
and rather discreditable way they undoubtedly contributed to the growth of 
Britain's power in the Mediterranean. 
M. S. ANDERSON. 
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THE purpose of this essay is to illustrate from the career and correspondence of 
John Robinson the political tenets of a member of the court and administration 
circle in the house of commons of the later eighteenth century. This parlia- 
mentary type has no modern counterpart. Such figures have long disappeared 
from our political system, but in the eighteenth century they formed a con- 
‘siderable proportion of both houses of parliament. The king being still, by 
constitutional theory and practice, the active head of the executive, they fixed 
upon him their political loyalty, eschewed party connections, and regarded 
opposition to the activities of his chosen ministers as factious, if not, indeed, 
disloyal. To these principles Robinson adhered from the commencement, in 
1770, of his employment as secretary to the treasury. He belonged to that small 
group of men who were at the same time both members of parliament and civil 
servants. In parliament his work was done behind the scenes; and he never 
made much of a figure as a debater, for his main bent and interest were those 
of an administrator rather than a politician. He was, indeed, one of the leading 
civil servants of his day: there is much evidence to corroborate the verdict 
recorded by Wraxall, that he ‘might be considered as one of the most essential. 
functionaries of the executive government’? As such, Robinson was concerned 
to give loyal service to his sovereign: he felt himself far more the servant of the 
king than the client of any great politician. When the loss of the American 
colonies brought on the political crisis of 1782 to 1784, he found himself faced 
with a conflict of loyalties—on the one hand his duty to George III, on the other 
his obligation towards Lord North, from whom he had received his appoint- 
1 Robinson’s letters to his friend, Charles Jenkinson, are preserved in the Liverpool Papers in the 


British Museum: they are most copious and informative for the years 1779-84, this sequence being 
mainly in Add. MSS. 38212-38218 and 38567. My acknowledgements are due to the late Marquis 
of Abergavenny and to Lord Hinchingbrooke, for permission to make use of unpublished material in the 
correspondence of Robinson in the Abergavenny MSS. and of his letters to the fourth earl of Sandwich, 
which survive in the Sandwich MSS. at Hinchingbrooke. 

2 N. W. Wraxall, Memoirs of my own time (1815), i. 547-8. Recent works which give some picture 
of Robinson the civil servant at work, are H. Butterfield, George LIT, Lord North and the People (London, ` 
1949), especially pp. ro1—4, 116-18, 143, 147-652, 160, and L. S. Sutherland, The East India Com- 
pany in eighteenth century politics (Oxford, 1952), especially pp. 271-80, 337-48, 352-63, 368-92. 
For some tributes by contemporaries to his immense industry, see Hist. MSS. Comm. (hereafter cited 
as H.M.C.), Abergavenny MSS., no. 297, The Correspondence of King George III, ed. Sir John Fortescue 
(six volumes, 1927-8), v. 478, and The Correspondence of the Right Hon. John Beresford, ed. the Right 
Hon. William Beresford (London, 1854), i. 193. 
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ment. The questions with which this essay is mainly concerned are, what did 
this civil servant think about his duties and loyalties in his capacity as a member 
of parliament, and how did he resolve the conflict of obligations which faced him 
after 1782? 


I 


An early revelation of Robinson's attitude to the public service appears ina 
letter written to Charles Jenkinson in 1770, a few days before he took up his 
appointment at the treasury. 'Seriously speaking, my friend,” he wrote, 'the man 
who stands not forth in support of his King and the constitution of his country 
in times of publick difficulties and violence, without the lure of reward, is in my 
opinion base indeed.’ It is true, that these were the words of a man well 
rewarded and content with his position. Nevertheless, Robinson's later words 
and actions confirm that he never thought of the public service in terms of mere 
careerism. His preoccupation was rather with duty to king and country. À 
similar note is sounded again, for instance, in the postscript of a letter to Lord 
Sandwich, at a moment in 1779 when North’s indecisions seemed about to 
bring down the government.* 


Your Lordship [he wrote] may be assured of my utmost activity and the exertion of 
every ability in my power, but it is not to be described what I go through from these indeter- 
minations—I carry a brown muskett however, I will obey every command and fight to the 
last for my sovereign and my country—office is nothing, but ruin to the state, to our country, 
and to ourselves disgrace, is not to be born. 


On the whole he maintained a single-minded devotion to his duty to the govern- 
ment, and refused to be diverted into intrigues to better his lot. Indeed, place- 
hunters aroused his anger and contempt. He declared on many occasions, and 
to various friends, that he would never make demands for place or reward.3 
Financially he had little inducement to do so, for it must be admitted that he 
: occupied one of the most lucrative offices in the government service. 

Át one period only was Robinson drawn to act contrary to his repeated de- 
clarations. During 1780 he several times pressed North for some reward, to 
mark his, and the king's approbation. Yet this episode reveals that he really 
cared little for advancement, and it makes clear his over-riding sense of duty to 
the king. Robinson was provoked into this step by the failure of North to show 
any gratitude for the herculean labours he was performing. He felt humiliated 
and slighted. "There was no real ambition behind the pretensions he then put 
. forward. They sprang from irritation and frustration, and were stated as a way 
1 Add. MS. 38206, fo. 207. 3 Robinson to Lord Sandwich, 17 Oct. 1779, Sandwich MSS. 
3 Add. MS. 38213, fo. 102. 


* In 1780, Robinson told North that his gross income in each of the last three years had been over 
£5,000 (H.M.C., Abergavenny M88., no. 266). 
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of escaping from a situation in which he felt disgraced: in the last resort, he was 
prepared to retire altogether and throw up his office with all its rich yield of fees. 
The whole affair arose simply from North’s awkwardness and embarrassment 
when a word of appreciation to a subordinate was called for. In a conversation 
with North about elections and appointments at the end of January 1780, 
Robinson led up to the subject of himself, only to be repulsed by his chief turn- 
ing tongue-tied and cold. ‘Warm approbation of sentiments, not I trust im- 
proper, of my conduct if it has been right, and kind professions was all I wanted, 
or looked for if it was wished I was to stay’, Robinson wrote later the same 
evening (30 January) to Jenkinson, ‘but not one word is hard, and may be 
construed that I am better gone’. Had North only been more affable and forth- 
coming in his relations with Robinson, the whole affair would probably have 
gone no further; but his failure in this respect hurt Robinson’s pride, and made 
him feel that his honour and reputation were affected. ‘I should deceive you 
. . ., Robinson went on, ‘if I did not say that I did not sensibly, indeed very 
sensibly, feel his Lordship’s coldness, and if I did not add that I was restrained 
for other causes than attention to Lord North from at once asking him for the 
Admiralty and putting him to refuse it to me’. And again, next day: ‘Should - 
it once be an established opinion, reward would tempt me to continue a lucrative 
appointment to my dishonour, while everyone round me were receiving pro- 
motion, marks of favor honourably holding approbation of their conduct to the 
world, I should be deservedly gone in the esteem of mankind; or even if it 
should be thought that I am useful and therefore should be kept in my situation, 
it is lucrative, and he will stay, never mind him, I should be disgraced and in 
either case, in my opinion, and to my feelings, I could not stay a day.’? He felt 
afterwards that he had gone too far in this letter, and the next day (1 February) 
he hastened to assure Jenkinson (being fully aware of the political reports which 
his friend delivered in the Closet): ‘Whatever happens to me, or whatever is 
Lord North’s conduct towards me, it shall never relax my ardor, nor weaken my 
endeavours, for the support of His Majesty’s measures and his government, in 
which I think is involved our constitution and our country. I feel too much duty, 
gratitude and attachment for that, and am ever and will remain so attached in 
or out of office through life.'? Again, in March, he wrote: ‘I will go on with 
every exertion on my part to the utmost of my abilities or power, from duty, 
attachment and affection to my sovereign, and because I will not be thought to 
desert or flinch, in the service, and in times of difficulty, and more particularly 
too, at a time, when without assuming too much I at least think, I see, that I can 
be of use. But that situation once over I will peremptorily desire to quit, without 
emolument, and without asking for anything, which I prefer to serving in any 


1 Add. MS. 38213, fo. 96. 3 Add. MS. 38213, fo. 103. * Add. MS. 38213, fo. 108. 
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station with disgrace or disregard.’! In July he was once more exasperated by 
North’s indifference.* The general election was looming ahead, and George III 
appealed to him through Jenkinson. Acknowledging the message Robinson 
replied to his friend in fulsome terms, that since the king wished it, he would 
remain in his place, whatever North's treatment of him 3: 


Every feeling of mine shall give way to my duty to him, and that now I know his pleasure 
nothing on earth shall make me desert that post where he is pleased to think I may do him 
most service . . . to His Majesty’s condescending kindness alone I shall look for my govern- 
ment. . . In respect to reward, whatever His Majesty’s goodness shall bestow when he shall 
see right will be most gratefully received as conveying a public mark of His Majesty’s appro- 
bation of my duty and service, which believe me is my greatest ambition and sole wish, for 
with the sincerest] truth I assure you lucrative office is not the desire of my heart. . . . If 
I have [a] sentiment in this respect more fixed than any other, itis . . . that I may preserve 
the rank in rising in His Majesty’s service, which I trust I might not unreasonably expect, 
and not see every man . . . put over my head . . . this I will freely own to you J am 
ambitious [of] because my anxiety is to maintain my character, and to do my duty to the utmost 
of my power. 


Thus, in the course of six months, Robinson’s resentment had so worked 
upon him, that a situation easily to be settled by a little personal attention and 
verbal assurance, could now only be resolved by some more positive gesture. To 
preserve his self-respect, Robinson now thought in terms of a step upwards in 
the hierarchy’ of office. Yet this wish was essentially artificial, the product of 
emotional disturbance and overwork. So much became clear in the sequel. In 
September, he was once more out of patience with North, and sought an ex- 
planation with him in the full determination of resigning if satisfaction was 
refused him.‘ But he was willing to be content with a much more modest con- 
cession—that the surveyorship of woods and forests should not be disposed of 
in North’s election arrangements, but should remain in the hands of its existing 
holder, with the understanding that Robinson should eventually succeed to it.5 
This request was readily agreed to by North: 'our explanation was not very long 
nor full, yet kind', wrote Robinson 5; and no slightest trace of dissatisfaction 
appears thereafter in his letters. This outcome shows that what he chiefly 
desired was a little personal recognition; but the whole incident is of even 
greater interest in its demonstration how his sense of duty to the king restrained 
him, even when his indignation was at its height. North knew and exploited the 
fact, when he told Robinson that Robinson's resignation would entail his own.” 

Apart from this one episode, Robinson appears to have nursed no envy or 
ambition for place and profit. To him the intrigues of party politics had no 


1 Add. MS. 38567, fo. 38. 3 Add. MS. 38214, fos. 66—7. 3 Abergavenny MS. 266. 
* Abergavenny MS. 297; Add. MS. 38567, fo. 71; Add. MS. 38214, fo. 164. 

5 Add. MS. 37835, fo. 154; The Correspondence of King George III, v. 117. 

$ Add. MS. 38567, fo. 73. 7 H.M.C., Abergavenny MSS., no. 266. 
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appeal, and the manœuvrings of politicians for advancement seemed to him 
unprincipled and filled him with dismay and disgust. His opinion of such 
activities can be illustrated from his comments on Alexander Wedderburn and 
William Eden, two men whose views on this point were as far as possible 
removed from his own, and for whose political methods he entertained a hearty 
contempt. Robinson encouraged North to resist the attempts of Eden and 
Wedderburn in 1779 to bully him into giving them promotion, and referred 
unflatteringly to their manœuvres as ‘a game playing, that I am sorry to say I ` 
think has been too often practised on your Lordship-with success, by alarming 
your fears and then soothing them by expedients to carry points’.1 Wedderburn, 
he thought, writing at the end of October, bore ‘rancour and malice in his heart’ 
towards North; and though he did not, in his letters to Jenkinson, censure him 
openly, his disapproval was strongly implied. “Thus on every side is the attack 
made’, he lamented, ‘I from my soul pity the poor K., my heart bleeds for him 
and for my country’? When, in 1780, Eden was pressing North to give him a 
seat at the treasury board as well as the Irish secretaryship, Robinson could not 
contain his feelings, and burst out indignantly: “What would become of this 
country if every man was to bargain so.'? He had no patience either with the 
bludgeonlike pertinacity with which Eden would press his views and wishes: ' 
this he made clear in a letter to Jenkinson in February 1783, explaining and 
excusing the length of a draft letter to North: 'It is by such perpetual teazing 
and writing that.Eden gets his influence, but which example he may trust me 
I will never follow but on such an occasion as the present pressing his Lordship 
to do what is right for himself equally with what is so for the public.” * 
Wedderburn in 1780 became a lord chief justice. Eden, by intriguing and 
changing sides in the following years, obtained before long a diplomatic post 
and a peerage. Robinson's own colleague as secretary to the treasury, Sir Grey 
Cooper, secured a rise in the official hierarchy by adhering to the coalition 
ministry of 1783, in which he was given a place at the treasury board; and 
towards the end of his career, in 1795, he was hankering after a further step— 
promotion to the rank of privy councillor, though without post or emolument.5 
These men took the political road to advancement. But Robinson, for all his 
talk in 1780 of ‘preserving’ his ‘rank’, was not really interested in promotion 
to the higher offices contended for by the party politicians. He nursed no 
political ambitions, and as a civil servant he could hardly rise any higher. In 
1784, he waived offers of a place under Pitt, although he had most substantial 
claims to recognition. He did not lay himself open to criticism for conduct of 


1 Abergavenny MS. 216. 3 Add. MS. 38212, fo. 204; Add. MS. 38567, fo. 9. 
* Add. MS. 38567, fo. 63. 4 Add. MS. 38567, fos. 1234. 

5 Sir G. Cooper to the duke of Portland, 10 and 29 June 1795, Portland MSS. 

$ Add. MS. 38567, fo. 182. 
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the kind which he himself frequently disavowed, and which, as a result of his 
outlook, he was prone to condemn in others. His attitude, his viewpoint, were 
totally different from those of the party politicians. Drawn by his interests and 
inclinations into the circle of the court and administration, his conduct was deter- 
mined by his sense of direct attachment to the king. It remains to be seen how 
this cast of mind carried him through the political turmoil of the years 1782-4. 


II 


The last stages of the American War of Independence brought fatal, 
irretrievable disasters to British arms, and in March 1782 the North govern- 
ment fell discredited. This was but the first of four changes of ministry in the 
space of little more than twenty months, a period during which old party con- 
nections were strained and severed, and political alignments in parliament 
became confused and unpredictable. 

Although Robinson's feelings towards North were tinged with exasperation 
at the offhand way in which North neglected to express appreciation of his ser- 
vices, there existed, on his side at least, a bond of close attachment, on grounds 
both of obligation and of personal liking and respect. In January 1780, he 
wrote to Jenkinson: ‘Lord North, from friendship, from affection, for I realy 
esteem [him] with all his coldness, from attachment shall carry me to serve him 
in any station to my utmost, but not because I am useful and must be kept there, 
or for sordid motives, confidence and civility will do much, but thanks be to God 
not necessity.’ 1 If North's appalling casualness could be overlooked, he was one 
of the most difficult of persons to dislike. After 1782, when he and Robinson 
came to differ in their politics, Robinson still tried to remain on friendly terms 
with him, and no one would have been happier if their personal and political 
association could have continued. In December 1783, he wrote to North's son: 
‘To show every personal friendship and attachment to your father has ever been, 
and, if I know myself, ever will be the leading principle of my heart.'? But 
from the moment when North's government came to an end, the possibility 
arose of a conflict between Robinson's obligations to North and to the king; and 
there was no doubt as to which his principles would lead him to put foremost. 

For three months after the dismissal of the North ministry, Robinson took 
little part in public affairs, but in July 1782, after the death of Rockingham 
and the secession of his friends from the ministry now headed by Shelburne, he 
was drawn once again into politics. In the game of parliamentary management, 
the knowledge gained by time and experience counted for much. Shelburne's 
political manager, Thomas Orde, was the merest novice, and his chief soon 
sought the help which only Robinson could give from his intimate knowledge 


1 Add. MS. 38213, fo. 103. 3 Abergavenny MS. 532. 
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of parliamentary personalities and connections and his familiarity with the 
technique of keeping a government majority.! This assistance was quickly 
forthcoming. Its first tangible result was the elaborate ‘State of the House of 
Commons,’ ? forwarded to Shelburne on 7 August. For this work Robinson 
received immediate commendation from George III, and it is probable that he 
already had had prior notice through Jenkinson that the king desired him to 
make his services available. But in following this path of duty he was careful 
to observe his other obligation, for at the end of July he was in close consultation 
with North (to whom he hoped Shelburne might offer some acceptable office) 
and received North’s approval for the step he was about to take.4 He was, 
moreover, following a general instruction North had given him when they both 
left office, to give all support and assistance to the king’s government, whoever 
the ministers might be, ‘as far as it could be done with propriety and consistent 
with principles ”.5 His two loyalties were not as yet in conflict. During the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1782, whilst remaining out of place, he continued to act as 
unofficial parliamentary adviser to the government. Later in August, Orde 
consulted him about securing a vacant seat at Gatton for a friend of Shelburne: 
in September he visited Shelburne at Wycombe: in October, he wrote from 
Hampshire, advising Orde about circular letters and other arrangements for the 
commencement of the session, and promising to help him with the work as soon 
as he returned from the country. Meanwhile, North continued to regard him 
as his adjutant; in September expressed a wish to discuss with him the king's 
request that he (North) should support the government although without place; 
and in November, at the same time that Robinson was helping Orde, was 
arranging with him to write to those of their friends (of whom Robinson had 
drawn up a list) ‘of whom we hear that they do not intend to come to town’, 
and asked him to learn for him the ‘state of the Address'." 

This happy situation did not last. North grew dissatisfied with his position 
out of office, and members of his circle, especially William Eden, were hard at 
work to stir up his resentment.’ He was justifiably annoyed and irritated at the 
king's refusal to shoulder the full burden of the election debt of 1780.? Also, 
towards the end of 1782, he developed genuine misgivings about the peace 

1 Add. MS. 38567, fo. 101; Abergavenny MS. 468. : 

? The Parliamentary Papers of John Robinson, ed. W. T. Laprade (cited hereafter as Laprade), 
(Camden Society, 3rd series), xxxiii. (1922), 42-8. 

3 H.M.C., Abergavenny M8S., no. 469. 

* Add. MS. 38567, fos. 101, 103—4; Abergavenny MS. 547. $ Abergavenny MS. 572. 

€ Laprade, p. 49; H.M.C., Abergavenny M88., no. 478; Add. MS. 38567, fos. 117-18. 

7 The Correspondence of King George III, vi. no. 3872; H.M.C., Abergavenny MSS., no. 475; 
Abergavenny MS. 487. 

8 Add. MS. 38567, fos. 108-10; Fournal and Correspondence of William, Lord Auckland, ed. 


bishop of Bath and Wells, 4 vols. (1861-2), i. 11, 15, 17, 28, 32-3, 36. 
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terms negotiated by Shelburne with France and America! These considerations 
prepared the way for his coalition with Charles James Fox in February 1783. 
That step marked his initial rejection of the principle of supporting the sove- 
reign's chosen ministers—which Robinson urgently exhorted him to follow— 
and his adherence to Fox in opposition in 1784 signified his final repudiation of 
it. The junction with Fox produced for the first time an open clash of opinions 
between North and Robinson, though the breach between them did not take 
place for another year. 

Robinson's letters of this period reiterate his conviction that the king's 
government should in all events be upheld, and that engagement in political 
opposition was, if not disloyal, at least dishonourable. By September 1782, he 
was already seriously disquieted at the failure of North to make firm declarations 
of support in favour of Shelburne's ministry, a course which he himself was 
urging upon him. 'Mr Rigby tells me that he did not think Lord North was 
warm or decided', he reported to Jenkinson on the 17th. "I'his circumstance 
. . . fixes much the suspicions which I before had . . . that Lord N. will not 
write and take that line which from my soul, I think is that which he should 
hold by every tie, and upon every principle of honour, as well as for his credit 
and reputation.’ è When it became clear that North, Sandwich, and others of 
their associates were preparing to vote against the terms of the peace negotiated 
by Shelburne, Robinson was even more disturbed. This step would force 
Shelburne out and ‘storm the Closet’, imposing upon the king an unwanted set 
of ministers and depriving him of any voice in their selection. In a letter to 
Lord Sandwich, Robinson condemned such conduct in forthright terms. Not 
only did he consider it inexpedient: he put forward the extreme view that it was 
unconstitutional. ‘I cannot, he wrote, ‘bring my mind to a different opinion, 
than that any question whatsoever being moved and carried in the House, tending 
to throw a doubt about the acceptance or continuance of the Peace as it is, will 
be destructive of the Prerogative of the Crown, ruinous in its consequences to 
the public, very dangerous in its effects to the King, and to have an opposite 
tendency to that which your Lordship and every well wisher to the Crown 
desires or hopes for.'? The following week, in a long letter, which took him 
the best part of two days to write, and which covers in draft seven pages of note- 
paper, he deployed every possible argument to convince North of the impro- 
priety of taking any part in this manceuvre.* If as a result, he argued, a coalition 
ministry were formed, ‘if I can guess at your mind and at the principles on which 
you have acted, I am of opinion that your heart will tell you that it could not 
be permanent if it could not be pleasant’. Even if Shelburne were not willing 

1 The Correspondence of King George III, v. 473-43 H.M.C., Abergavenny M88., nos. 488, 490. 
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to give North a place in the government—but this he fully intended to do— 
North ought still to support it: to use his position as head of a ‘third party’ in 
order to force a political bargain would be a deplorable step: 


In your conversation the other day [Robinson wrote], your mind seemed to be impressed with 
an idea that it was endeavoured to get your assistance to carry an approbation of the peace, 
and that you were to be duped for this end, and treated with inattention afterwards. You will 
recollect that I then argued against this; that I insisted it was impossible and that I asked you 
if you had not had conversation with the Lord Advocate clearly contrary to every such idea. 
I will however for a moment’s discussion suppose this even to be possible, and I will answer, 
with my opinion, that in such a situation and under such circumstances as I have above stated 
while I was acting on principles of consistency for the good of my country, I would run any 
risk, much more such an imaginary one, rather than permit any motive whatever to influence 
my mind to alter that conduct. 

- to entertain any idea of making terms now or to have any bargain made in my 
opinion (not to use harsher terms which suggest themselves to me) would surely not do you 
honour, and therefore I am clear ought not at present to be hinted at. 


This line of argument was not a novel one. There was no question here of new- 
fangled, unconstitutional doctrines furbished up in the councils of George III's 
‘King’s friends’. The sound tradition which lay behind Robinson’s plea may 
be seen by comparing it with the warning given by Lord Mansfield to the duke 
of Newcastle in the previous reign. In 1757, Newcastle’s situation had been 
somewhat similar: on that occasion Mansfield had advised him: 1 


To mix in factious opposition, after so many years of honourable service, wou’d blast your 
fame and reputation for ever. Specious pretences are never wanting; but in the present dis- 
tress, it is impossible for any Court, how desperate soever, to make unconstitutional attempts; 
if they did, every man ought to oppose such attempts. But I speak of opposition to right or 
indifferent measures to force a change of hands. . . . 


“One time or other whatever he thinks of me now’, reflected Robinson, ‘I believe 
he will realy thank me.’2 However, his advice was ignored: in April, North 
confirmed his junction with Fox by taking office in the coalition ministry, 

In the following months, Robinson’s adherence to this as yet soundly 
adducible constitutional doctrine was fortified by other considerations. He dis- 
liked the politicians of the Fox-Portland group, with whom North had allied 
himself, and he held their abilities and policies in contempt. In joining the 
Foxites, North had not only outraged the principles of political conduct to which 
Robinson paid service: furthermore, he had taken part with a set of politicians, 
whose integrity seemed not proof against errors for which they had formerly 
denounced North’s own ministry, and for whose amateur performance Robinson 
nursed the disdain of the professional administrator. He felt repelled at Jenkin- 

1 Add. MS. 32870, fos. 427-31, cited in Sir Lewis Namier, England in the Age of the American 
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son’s suggestion that he should accept a place or in any way associate with 
them: 1 


. I assure you [he wrote in April 1783] I feel daily more strong impulses not to be a 
partaker of measures, so contrary to the dictates of my heart, and the violence of which will 
every day grow more disagreeable to the public. Would you believe that they yesterday parted 
on trivial differences not a half half quarter per cent etc. without making the loan, as Lord 
North stated it to me, and are to meet again on it this day. You know how dangerous this is, 
by giving time for operation on the stocks, and I wish that they may meet again this day at 
noon without the stocks, in which the loan of 12 millions is to be, having received a further 
depression: but would you believe further, that they have avowedly retained out of the 
bargain for 12 millions 3 millions for their distribution. Lord John and Mr. Fox were the 
only people who appeared to treat with the gentlemen. Another inconvenience will arise by 
postponing so long the day for the first payment, by which time will be even given for any 
operations from abroad, should France know its power, to effectually damn the loan by 
depressing it to a discount. 

Not only did he writhe at seeing the new ministry fumbling in amateur fashion 
over the loan: it was a further grievance that, after having a year or two before 
denounced North for arranging private distribution of government loans, they 
were doing the same thing themselves within a fortnight of taking office. 
Later on, in the autumn of 1783, it seemed to Robinson, albeit unjustly, that 
they were solely concerned to snatch such material benefits as they could, instead 
of tackling the real problems of government.? When this proved incorrect, and 
the ministers produced their scheme for the government of India, Robinson 
found new and particular ground for disapproval: his reaction to Fox’s bill was 
at least partly that of the professional administrator, who sees his work being 
botched by the amateur. Miss Sutherland has drawn attention to defects in the 
bill deriving largely from Burke's lack of administrative experience. It seems 
fairly certain, from phrases in one of Robinson's letters to North, that he noted 
and condemned its weaknesses. He was one of the few members of parliament 
who had expert knowledge arising from long and intimate participation in the 
running of East Indian affairs, and as North's assistant he had spent much time 
and energy in search of a solution to the problem of government control over the 
Company's administration. He could not with consistency support Fox's bill, 
which ignored the lessons he had learned in the course of his own experience: 
nor could he afterwards, apart from general political considerations, vote in 
January 1784 against Pitt's East India bill, the creation of Dundas, built up on 
the foundation laid by himself and Jenkinson, which was—as he pointed out to 
North—‘ more consonant’ than the proposals of Fox with the conclusions which 


North had previously reached on the subject. 


1 Add. MS. 38567, fos. 147—8. 2 Add. MS. 38567, fos. 155-6. 
3 L. S. Sutherland, The East India Company in eighteenth century politics (Oxford, 1952), 
pp. 398-401. 4 Abergavenny MS. 572. 
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Whilst these circumstances alone were enough to account for Robinson’s 
abstention from active support for the coalition government, it was his attitude 
towards the king which led him on eventually to work against it; and here his 
constitutional principles were powerfully reinforced by personal feelings. Dry, 
legal obligation counted for much; but warm, human emotion was a stimulant 
to his zeal. When, in February 1783, Shelburne was defeated by the votes of 
the coalition in the Commons, it was common knowledge that George III was 
furiously opposed to any parliamentary combination likely to force Charles 
James Fox into high office. Yet, as the March days lengthened into spring, this 
outcome seemed inevitable; and the helpless situation of the king aroused keen 
sympathy among the circle of the court and administration. ‘Nothing could 
exceed the anxiety and utmost despair which I have seen’, wrote Jenkinson to 
Robinson on the 7th; and again, next day: ‘Everything in short is at sea, and 
the King in the utmost distress’.1 ‘God bless you my Dear Sir and send 
out of their distressing situation, for it is terrible’, Robinson wrote to him on 
the 11th; and on the 25th: ‘What a terrible situation are all things in, and how 
greatly to be pitied and lamented is the K. '". ‘Poor K , how very much 
does his' situation deserve pity,' he wrote on April 1, when George's surrender 
to the Coalition was at last seen to be inevitable. 

In the following months, whilst George III bore with the coalition ministry 
only for lack of a practicable alternative, Robinson knew through Jenkinson 
how little he was reconciled to its members. Before long he had also more 
direct knowledge of the king's state of mind. It was with bitter feelings towards 
North that the king, meeting Robinson by chance one day on the road to West- 
minster, praised the constant loyalty which seemed to him such a refreshing 
contrast tothe conduct of hisold minister. This was like an accoladeto Robinson: 
pride in this vindication led him to write down and preserve among his papers 
a record of as much of the conversation as he could remember 4: 











- . . On Thursday the 13th of November riding to town His Majesty overtook me about 
12° at noon in the town of Kensington, on my taking off my round hat and he perceiving me, 
he immediately pulled up his horse and stopped for my coming up to him calling out with 
great heartiness *Mr Robinson, how do you, are you come to town'. I replied that Í came out 
of Essex on T'uesday to attend Parliament. His Majesty then said 'I hope you have recovered 
your health perfectly'. I answered ‘Yes, Sir, I thank your Majesty, I am perfectly well". 
His Majesty replied 'I am very glad of it (or I believe his Majesty's expression was I am 
heartily glad of it) for you are always the same, you do not change with the times. You are 
always steady’. I bowed and answered ‘I hoped Í should ever continue to be and act so’. His 
Majesty said “Yes, you always do’, and turning his head back to me as he was then riding on 
faster, his Majesty called out ‘These are bad times, bad times indeed’, and then bowed to me, 
and pushed on in a canter. 


1 H.M.C., Abergavenny M88., nos. 498, 499. * Add. MS. 38567, fos. 129—130, 141-2, 145. 
? HM.C, Abergavenny M88., no. 515. * Add. MS. 37835, fo. 203. 
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The preservation of this minute is a further indication of the personal element 
in the loyalty accorded by Robinson as a member of the court and administra- 
tion circle, which helps to explain his actions in the November and December 
of 1783. The king’s hostility to the coalition coincided with his own. Without 
the king’s approval, however (of which he was already apprised), he would not 
have taken an active part against an established ministry. But the king’s words 
were not only an implied appeal for future support, but also a commendation— 
indeed, the summa laus—and the justification for his course of action. Hence 
Robinson could even consider it his task to work against the coalition govern- 
ment, in which his old chief had been appointed a secretary of state. 


III 
Although the final breach between North and Robinson was delayed for 


some nine months after the. formation of the coalition ministry, Robinson's 
refusal to follow North in support of it was the turning point in the relations 
between them. For the first time Robinson made it clear that he would reserve 
his future freedom of judgment and action. But two circumstances postponed 
the breach for a while. North was now once again a minister, and on that 
ground had a claim to Robinson's support; and Robinson still felt a friendship 
and affection for his old chief. For some time he still remained closely associated 
with him. During March 1783, he had continued to work on North's parlia- 
mentary business. ‘By sitting up a good part of the night’, he informed Jenkin- 
son on the 21st, ‘I have got upward of a hundred notes done and sent them . . . 
to town for Lord North to direct the distribution of them for his meeting tonight 
at 8? clock, and I have also formed and made out a list for him to guide him of 
friends how they voted in the divisions.’ In April he was employed as an 
intermediary in a negotiation to secure the adherence to the coalition of his 
friend, Lord Sandwich. North continued to regard him as a party follower, 
sought in September to confer with him, and in November wrote to him asking 
him to whip up their friends to vote for Fox's East India bill on its second 
reading. The personal relations of the two men remained as cordial as ever, 
although Robinson scorned to conceal his disapproval of North's political con- 
duct, regarding it rather as a duty of friendship to make it plain. His opinions, 
he told one correspondent, were given to North ‘with sincerity, and, as you very 
justly attribute to me, unshaken attachment, notwithstanding I could not bring 
myself to follow him throughout, and take an active part in scenes which per- 
haps my foolish and too weak mind could not altogether approve; I wished 
rather to draw into that retirement you describe. . . . I still very sincerely 


1 Add. MS. 38567, fo. 135. * Robinson to Lord Sandwich, 5 April 1783, Sandwich MSS. 
3 Add. MS. 38567, fo. 153; H.M.C., Abergavenny MSS., no. 519. 
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regard him and therefore speak my mind with freedom. But alas, what a falling 
off,’ 1 | 
However, at the very moment when he wrote these words, the turn of events 
was leading him into a course of duplicity towards his old chief, which it is not 
easy to defend, except on the ground of his over-riding duty to the king. The 
same day (2 November) he sent political reports to Jenkinson with the object 
of countering the efforts of the coalition ministry to win over Thurlow and other 
members of the old Bedford party. 'I will do everything I can,' he wrote, 'to 
perswade our friends to pause and wait for events. The great cards must be 
played with Lords Wey[mouth] and Thu[rlow] who if steady will keep the 
others so.’* A week later he was preparing to canvass his Essex neighbours in 
the house of commons against the government, and was contemplating the ' 
shipwreck of the Coalition on the ‘rock’ of the India bill.3 On 13 November— 
the day of his meeting with the king on the road at Kensington—he told Lord 
North that he could not vote for the bill.4 But he did not subsequently inform’ 
him that he was encouraging East India proprietors and urging other members 
of parliament to oppose it 5; nor that, on Friday, 5 December, he was drawn 
- into consultation to provide parliamentary data in support of the plot hatched 
by George III, Pitt and Dundas, to supplant the ministry in which North was 
a secretary of state.* Indeed, this deceit was virtually forced upon him: he had 
to keep silence, for the secrecy of this intrigue was essential to its success. 
` A man of different political outlook might have felt such a course as this 
to be incompatible with honour. Robinson believed his own conduct to be per- 
fectly right: but in adhering thus to his guiding principle in politics—his 
allegiance to the king—he was led into what can only be regarded as an act 
of betrayal against his old chief. North, had he known, would have had every 
reason to resent the way in which he had been deceived. However, it seems 
probable that he never did know of it, and this was not the cause of his final 
X estrangement from Robinson. As late as 16 December 178 3, after the defeat 
of Fox’s bill in the house of lords, he and his son still looked on Robinson as a 
supporter.’ A week after the dismissal of the coalition, when Robinson (on 
the 26th) at last informed North that he had been called upon by Pitt to 
provide such information as he could give to the new ministry, he revealed 
nothing regarding the massive parliamentary calculations he had put in hand on 
Pitt’s behalf prior to Pitt’s appointment to the treasury: and some days later, 
Y Correspondence of the Right Hon. John Beresford, i. 244-5. 
2 Add. MS. 38567, fos. 158—60. * Add. MS. 38567, fos. 162-3. 
* Abergavenny MS. 532. 
5 L. S. Sutherland, The East India Company in eighteenth century politics, pp. 404—5; Add. MS. 
38567, fos. 165-6. 
€ Add. MS. 38567, fos. 167-8, 169-70; Laprade, pp. 65-1086. 
? H.M.C,, Abergavenny M88. no. 531. 
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Eden, who was acting closely with North throughout this period, expressed his 
conviction: “The truth is that Robinson . . . has not (to the best of my belief 
and information) suffered himself to be employed further than by attending 
Mr Pitt once or twice on the pretext of explaining some old Treasury arrears.’ 1 
All North knew was that Robinson had declined to vote for Fox’s East India 
bill (although he had refrained from voting against it), and that since Pitt's 
assumption of office he had placed information, presumably about treasury 
business, at Pitt’s disposal. For this last step, Robinson put up a strong defence 
in his explanatory letter of 26 December *: 

In consequence of the declarations I have repeatedly made, and the conduct I have 
uniformly pursued since Your Lordship left the Treasury, and, with your approbation, to 
Lord Shelburne when he was at the head of Administration; I have been called upon for 
such information as it is in my power to give from the official situation I held. As it was 
right, on principles of duty and gratitude, before, to make such declarations, and hold such 
conduct, Your Lordship, I am certain, could have no doubt, but that I ought now to follow 
the same line, for added to what is due on those principles, there is also the rectitude of acting 
a consistent part. 


This explanation was evidently accepted by North, for during the first week of 
January 1784 their relations were still perfectly cordial.* 


IV 


The final breach between North and Robinson came, from North’s side, a 
fortnight later. In the interim, Robinson had voted against motions brought 
on in the Commons censuring the appointment of Pitt’s ministry, culminating 
in Lord Charles Spencer’s resolution carried on the 16th, that the continuance 
of the ministers in office was contrary to constitutional principles; and on the 
23rd, he had divided in favour of Pitt’s East India bill, which was lost on 
second reading by eight votes. On the 25th, he found North’s door closed to 
him®; and, a day or two later, he received a letter in which North declared he 
found this conduct quite incompatible with Robinson’s professions of friendship 
made less than three weeks before *: 

. . . After the conversation that passed between us at Bushy [North wrote], I might 
possibly express a good deal of surprise at the part you have since taken, but I do not recollect 
having held that language which you have heard of. However I do not desire any explanation 
of your conduct. You are so good as to say that you felt some difficulty in making the option 
(which I suppose it appeared necessary to you to make) between being my friend and my 
enemy. Your option has necessarily determined mine. 


1 Eden to Lord Sheffield, 4 Jan. 1784, Add. MSS. 45728—30 3 Abergavenny MS. 547. 

3 Abergavenny MSS. 555, 558, 559; Add. MS. 38567, fos. 181-2. These letters, of the period 5 to 
ro January, refer to personal contact between Robinson and North, and Robinson’s two letters to North 
of 6 January commence with the more intimate style of address, ‘My Dear Lord’. 

4 Abergavenny MS. 572. 5 Abergavenny MS. 565. 8 Abergavenny MS. 568. 
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To this letter, Robinson replied on the 31st, with a dignified vindication of ' 

his conduct! : 
I must draw to your recollection the line which you laid down for me, at least, to follow when 
you went out of office, which was to inform, to assist, and to support his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, in whose hands soever it was, as far as it could be done with propriety and consistent 
with principles. I have repeatedly explained the reasons why I could not follow the line you 
had taken in the East India Bill, although I did not vote against it, that I could not go along 
with any violent measures, and that I. thought there were many in the Red Book pointing to 
it on your table, that also would not. 

Your Lordship says in the option I had made I had chosen to be your enemy—and that 

my option had necessarily determined yours. If my opposing questions which are violent or 
voting for an East India Bill brought in with the Company's consent much less infringing 
parliamentary faith or the Company's rights and privileges than the first less hazardous to 
public credit and more consonant to every idea your Lordship had expressed to me, is to be 
your Lordship's enemy—it must beso. But my Lord, let me intreat you to read, if you have 
it by you, my letters wrote to you last February and at some other times (perhaps wrote with 
too much freedom, but however with the utmost sincerity), and then let your own breast 
decide, whether I have not acted in a long and very laborious service with you, and for many 
of the later years indeed against my repeated wishes and requests, with honest zeal and ardor, 
if not with the expected ability. I am so conscious of this that I trust as I shall live to see the 
period when your generous mind will do me justice. 
Thus at the moment of his final break with North, Robinson appealed once more 
in justification of his conduct to the guiding principle to which he had eo often 
declared his adherence—his over-riding political loyalty to the king. His duty was 
to the king, not to a party: he must support the ministers of whom the king ap- 
proved; and opposition to a government óf the king's choice was not an honour- 
able nor an admissable line—'violent measures’ could not command his vote. 

Robinson's position in parliamentary politics was thus quite straightforward 
and consistent. It was determined by his bent and inclination towards adminis- 
tration rather than politics, and the formulas in which he defined it were simple, 
and, in his own day, perfectly familiar. If in his bureaucratic contempt for the 
Foxites he struck an attitude which was, in this period, rarely found to have 
political implications—for professional civil servants in parliament were few in 
number, and some of these, like Philip Stephens, the secretary to the admiralty, 
kept themselves entirely aloof from political disputes—in his profession of 
direct attachment to the Crown and to its wearer, he conformed to a current 
practice. His view was one shared by a large proportion of his fellow members 
in the Commons. During the first months of 1784, the great swing over to Pitt, 
both of independents and of men connected with the court and government 
service, proved to the hilt his contention, that there were 'many in the Red 
Book' who placed the king above party and would have nothing to do with the 


‘violent measures’ of faction politics. L Ri CHRISTIE 


1 Abergavenny MS. 572. 
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FRANCIS DRAKE AND THE 
COMTE D’ANTRAIGUES: A STUDY OF THE 
DROPMORE BULLETINS, 1793-1796 


I 


Normal channels of communication between Britain and France were closed 
in 1793, after the beginnings of hostilities between the two countries, and the 
British ministry was hard put to it in consequence to acquire not only military 
information but also information about the various French political groupings 
and the policy of the French government. The only people in France who could 
be immediately helpful to the ministry were the opponents of the Revolution. 
Despite the fact that they employed their agents primarily to sow the seeds of 
counter-revolution, the gathering of intelligence counting as a secondary object, 
the resources of the royalists in France were more extensive than anything the 
British government possessed and, although rather reluctantly, it was prepared 
to make use of them. Among its various sources of information, the best known, 
yet the most mysterious, is the series of bulletins forwarded by Francis Drake, 
British minister at Genoa, to the Foreign Office. Twenty-eight of these were 
published a little more than fifty years ago by the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission in the Drepmore Papers, the first being dated 2 September 1793, and the 
last 14—22 June 1794.1 

A thorough examination of the bulletins has not yet been attempted. Oscar 
Browning, in the first flush of enthusiasm, insisted that if the revelations in the 
bulletins proved to be well founded, the traditional accounts of the Committee 
of Public Safety would have to be re-examined.? But more careful considerations 
by Clapham,? Aulard,f and Glagau 5 concluded that the bulletins were unworthy 
of the historian's attention. The editor of the third volume of the Dropmore 


1 Dropmore Papers, ii. passim. 

2 O. Browning, "Ihe comité de salut public in the light of recent documents’, Cosmopolis, iii. 
374 1677. 

3 J. H. Clapham, ‘A royalist spy during the Reign of Terror’, English Historical Review, xii. 
67 segg. 

* F. A. Aulard, ‘Les Bulletins d'un espion royaliste dans les papiers de Lord Grenville’, La Révolution 
française, xxxii. 121 seg. 

5 H. Glagau, ‘Achtundzwanzig Bulletins über den Wohlfahrtsausschuss’, Historische Zeitschrift, 
Ixxviii. 217 5egg. 
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Papers, Walter FitzPatrick, who had at his disposal the bulletins and Drake’s 
despatches accompanying them, suggested, with some hesitation, that the 
person responsible for drawing up the bulletins may have been the comte 
d’Antraigues or at least someone intimately associated with the comte de Pro- 
vence.! He was not certain, it seems whether d’Antraigues actually composed 
them or merely forwarded copies of bulletins from Paris, and he accepted 
Drake's statement that he did not know who his correspondent was.? 
D’Antraigues’ biographer, Pingaud, made only a passing reference to the bul- 
letins.3 The royalist historian, Bord, attributed the bulletins to Baldwin, whom 
Drake pointed out as a notorious French agent.4 The only other historian who 
has considered them is Mathiez,5 who made a cursory examination of the letters 
that d'Antraigues received from his agents in Paris, now in the Archives du 
Ministère des Affaires Etrangères. With the exception of a very few, these 
letters, written in invisible ink, are illegible.5 Mathiez accepted FitzPatrick's 
guess that d'Antraigues was, in some way, responsible for the bulletins, but did 
not pursue the problem any further. There were, however, documents even then, 
and others have become available recently, which would have yielded up not only 
the secret of the authorship of the bulletins, but also introduced such important 
questions as Drake's relations with d' Antraigues, the motives of each, and the bear- 
ing of the correspondence on British and royalist policy during the Revolution. 

The first point to be noted is that the Dropmore bulletins do not stand alone. 
They are only part of a much larger series which is scattered through various 
collections of documents, but for which the two most important sources are 
the Drake Papers recently acquired by the British Museum,’ and the Foreign 
Office correspondence with Genoa. Although the first Dropmore bulletin was 
dated 2 September 1793, the series actually began on 25/26 August 1793. 
While the second Dropmore bulletin bears the date 11 November 1793, thus 
suggesting that there were no' bulletins from 2 September 1793 to 11 Novem- 
ber of the same year, the Foreign Office, in fact, received twelve bulletins from 
Drake between those dates.!? The fourth Dropmore bulletin of 25/30 November 


1 Dropmore Papers, ii. xxix. 2 Ibid. 

? L. Pingaud, Us Agent secret sous la Révolution et P Empire, le comte d’ Antraignes (Paris, 1894), 
2nd edition, pp. 99 segg. 

4 G. Bord, Erudes sur la question Louis XVII. Autour du Temple (Paris, 1912), i. 26 segg. 

5 A. Mathiez, Le Conspiration de l'étranger (Paris, 1918), chapters vii and ix. It should be added 
that J. Hall, Gemera/ Pichegru’s Treason (London, 1915), pp. 194 segg. commented on the bulletins 
without solving the mystery. 

* A[rchives du Ministère des] A[ffaires] E[trangères], France 628-9. There are a great many others 
in the Puisaye Papers, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS., 805 5—6. 

? Drake Papers, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS., 46,828. 

8 Public Record Office, F.O. 28/6-14. ? P.R.O., F.O. 28/6. 

10 With the exception of the bulletin of 28 October 1793, which is in P.R.O., F.O.95/5, these are 
in P.R.O., F.O. 28/6. 
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1793 was followed by an unpublished one dated 30 November. With the 
exception of four, the original texts of the Dropmore bulletins are in the Drake 
Papers. Moreover, the bulletins did not stop where the Dropmore series ends 
in June 1794. From 24 June 1794 until 17 November of the same year the 
Drake Papers and the Genoa series contain an additional twenty-three bulletins.? 
In November 1794 the Foreign Office received through Drake the first of a 
new series of bulletins. The Drake Papers and the Genoa series of documents 
show that Drake forwarded to the Foreign Office twenty-one bulletins from a 
different source, the first one dated 19 November 1794 and the last 30 May 
17954 However, the original series of bulletins continued. The last one noted 
above was dated 17 November 1794. There was then a gap and the next was 
dated 10 January 1795. Eight appeared spasmodically during the first five 
months of 1795.5 From 1 June 1795 until 24 February 1796 the Foreign Office 
received bulletins every week or more often, thirty-six in all. The total number 
of bulletins in this series is 110." The original twenty-eight published in the 
Dropmore Papers form thus a very small portion of a much larger collection. The 
nature and significance of the bulletins remains to be considered, but it may. 
legitimately. be said, from what has already emerged, that at least in bulk this 
is an important historical source and that it obviously presents problems which 
demand investigation. 

Why should Drake be the intermediary in this correspondence? Francis 
Drake was appointed minister plenipotentiary to Genoa in July 1793, and was 
instructed not only to obtain intelligence about naval movements in the Mediter- 
ranean but also-to acquire information about the state of France. Less than a 
month after his arrival at Genoa he sent two alleged extracts of the proceedings 
of the Committee of Public Safety to Grenville, adding that he would be able to 
send a similar bulletin by every post if the minister gave his approval. He 
guaranteed that the source of the bulletins was reliable and promised more 
important and interesting news in the future. He closed his despatch with a 
request for secrecy so as to prevent any disclosure regarding the writer of the 
bulletins.® Two more bulletins relating to events in Paris reached the Foreign 

1 Add. MSS., 46,828. 


2 The exceptions are the bulletins which are numbered the 2nd, 3rd, 6th, and 7th in the Dropmore 
Papers, ii. 3 Add. MSS., 46,828; P.R.O., F.O. 28/8—10. 
4 Add. MSS., 46,828; P.R.O., F.O. 28/10-11. 5 These are in P.R.O., F.O. 28/11. 

* The majority of these are in the Drake Papers and P.R.O., F.O. 28/10-14 while two are in 
P.R.O, F.O. 27/44, two in F.O. 27/47, and one in F.O. 38/1. 

7 This total does not include the separate series of twenty-one bulletins noted above. 

8 P.R.O., F.O. 28/6, Grenville to Drake, 10 July 1793. The British government was represented 
in Genoa previously by its consul, Joseph Brame, Drake having been appointed especially to procure 
intelligence. 

9 Drake arrived at Genoa on 15 August 1793, idid., Brame to Grenville, 15 August 1793. Ibid., 
Drake to Grenville, 14 September 1793. 
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Office on 20 October.! Grenville was obviously impressed, for the day follow- 
ing the receipt of the first two extracts he wrote to Drake asking him to con- 
tinue sending the bulletins as regularly as possible, together with any other 
intelligence respecting France.? Drake therefore continued to forward the bul- 
letins. On 9 November he commented on the writer of the bulletin dated 
2 September in the following words: ‘Your Lordship may rely on the authen- 
ticity of it, as it was drawn up by a person who is employed as secretary to that 
Committee, and who conceals his real principles under the cloak’ of the most 
extravagant Jacobinism. . . . I humbly beg leave to observe to your Lordship 
that if the enclosed paper should be seen by any except His Majesty’s Ministers, 
it might possibly lead to a discovery which would be very fatal to the writer of 
it’. § Drake was. obviously very anxious to preserve the anonymity of the 
sender of the bulletins. Towards the end of November George Aust, one of the 
under-secretaries of state in the Foreign Office, requested Drake to write more 
fully on the person who was supplying him with intelligence,4 but without 
extracting from him any details about his mysterious correspondent. 

The Foreign Office continued to receive the bulletins during the winter of 
1793-4 and the spring of 1794. In a despatch dated 21 February 1794 Drake 
informed Grenville that he had already advanced £80 to defray the various 
expenses of the correspondence since its commencement, and that he had 
remitted an additional £50 in advance in the hope that Grenville wanted the 
correspondence continued.5 In reply, Grenville approved Drake's activities and 
authorized him to maintain his connections with the correspondent.* In April 
Drake informed Grenville that the person from whom he received the bulletins 
was a most ‘decided royalist’ who, he believed, was in constant correspondence 
with the comte de Provence." In June, in a despatch from Milan, Drake wrote 
that he had made a further payment of £50, adding that he would appreciate 
Grenville's orders respecting the correspondence in case the Foreign Office 
believed the bulletins were not worth the expense. In concluding his despatch 
Drake reported that the writer of the bulletins was intimately connected, not only 
with the comte de Provence, but also with d'Artois and the leaders of the rebel 
armies in the Vendée." Although Drake kept the identity of his correspondent 
a secret from the Foreign Office, claiming that he did not know who he was, 
there is no doubt that he not only knew the name of his correspondent, but was 


1 P.R.O,, F.O. 28/6, bulletins dated 9 September and 12 September 1793. 
2 Ibid., Grenville to Drake, 4 October 1793. 

3 Drepmore Papers, ii. 456, Drake to Grenville, 9 November 1793. 

4 Add. MSS., 46,822, Aust to Drake, 30 November 1793. 

5 Dropmore Papers, ii. 509, Drake to Grenville, 21 February 1794. 

€ Add. MSS., 46,822, Grenville to Drake, 18 March 1794. 

T Dropmore Papers, ii. 546, Drake to Grenville, 18 April 1794. 

8 Ibid., p. 566, Drake to Grenville, ro June 1794. 
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in constant touch with him. It is clear from the Drake Papers in the British 
Museum that his correspondent was in fact the comte d’Antraigues, with whom 
he arranged a meeting at Novi where the two men discussed, sometime between 
31 October and 5 November 1793, the amount and the mode of payment of the 
money required to carry on the correspondence, and the frequency with which 
the bulletins would reach Drake.! In his letters to d'Antraigues Drake often 
referred to the bulletins by date and contents. Moreover, nearly all the original 
bulletins, which Drake kept in his possession, carry d’Antraigues’ signature 
or a few words of explanation in his handwriting. D’Antraigues rarely sent the 
text of the bulletins in his own handwriting, rightly claiming that ‘son écriture 
était diabolique’, though a few of the bulletins were written by him. Later, 
when d’Antraigues sent the bulletins directly to London, he signed them with 
the code number ‘58’ which he and Drake agreed to use in the more secret 
portions of their correspondence.? 

D'Antraigues was a man of great resource, imagination, and intrigue. 
Author, in 1788, of a famous Mémoire sur les Etats généraux, in which he ex- 
pounded liberal ideas, he represented the #o/esse ofthe Vivarais in the Estates 
General, but emigrated in February 1790, after abruptly renouncing his support 
of the Revolution. He attached himself to Las Casas, the Spanish ambassador 
at Venice, and attempted to enlist Spain in a monarchical crusade against 
revolutionary France. In 1792 he was 'adopted' by Charles IV as a Spanish 
subject. He was involved in the early and abortive counter-revolutionary con- 
spiracies in southern France. When Spain entered the war Madrid recognized 
d'Antraigues as one of its representatives in the Spanish legation at Venice.* 
In December 1793 the king's brother, the comte de Provence, then in Verona, 
assigned to d'Antraigues the task of obtaining recognition for him as regent 
from Venice. D'Antraigues, therefore, was able to present himself to the 
Venetian government as the minister of the regent of France. Although he was 
refused official recognition in this rôle, he became a sort of ‘secretary of state’ 
for the comte de Provence, receiving correspondence and secret despatches from 
royalist agents scattered throughout Italy.5 Of greater significance was his róle 
as intermediary between Madrid and its agents in Paris. D'Antraigues, in two 
memoranda which he wrote years later, described the mechanism of the organi- 
zation set up by Spain in Paris for the purpose of procuring 'de bons renseigne- 
ments The court of Madrid had established, in 1791, with the knowledge 

1 Add. MSS., 46,831, d’Antraigues to Drake, 5 November 1793. D'Antraigues wrote, ‘Je ne vous 
dis rien, Monsieur, de plaisir que j'ai eu vous voir.’ 

2 Add. MSS., 46,834, d'Antraigues to Drake, 17 February 1795. This was the first time that 
d'Antraigues referred to himself as ‘58’. 3 Pingaud, of. cit., pp. 53 segg. 

4 See A.A.E., France 628 for d’Antraigues’ ‘ Note écrite en 1809: Histoire de l'agence secrète de 


Paris et de la Vendée’ and A.A.E., France 641, ‘Mémoire à consulter! of the same year. 
5 Jbid. 9 Ibid. 
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and consent of Louis XVI, a secret correspondence with a small group of de- 
voted royalist agents in Paris. Despomelles, a lieutenant-colonel in the pre- 
revolutionary army and one of the editors of the Journal général de France, and 
the abbé Lemaitre were the two earliest members of the agency. They were 
joined later by the abbé Brottier, Duverne de Presle, a former naval officer, and 
la Villeurnoy, a former maître de requêtes. When the war closed the frontier 
between France and Spain the correspondence, which was written in cypher 
in invisible ink, was directed to d’Antraigues in Venice. Before being sent on 
to Madrid the letters from Paris were also read by the Spanish ambassador, Las 
Casas, at Venice. At the same time d’Antraigues was permitted by his Spanish 
employers to send copies of the letters to the comte de Provence, with the 
reservation that any information concerning Spain and her colonies was to be 
omitted. The bulletins that he forwarded to Drake were similarly based on the 
information provided by the agents in Paris. 


II 


The bulletins that Drake received from d'Antraigues over a period of nearly 
three years cannot be isolated from their personal correspondence, which 
elucidates many of the matters discussed in the bulletins. From the very 
beginning of this correspondence d’Antraigues’ letters reveal that he had two 
principal objects in mind. His first aim was to wrest some form of recognition 
from Britain for Louis XVII and for his uncle as regent; his second was to 
stress the necessity of British aid to the Vendéan rebels. To achieve these ends 
the bulletins, on all occasions, often overstepping the limits of credibility, 
made it appear that the Committee of Public Safety feared the recognition. 
of the Bourbons and the strengthening of the Vendée above everything else. 
D’Antraigues’ private letters reinforced the same theses. Thus the bulletin of 
25/30 November 1793 represents the Committee as relieved to learn from 
Talleyrand that Grenville held the royalists in great disfavour and was definitely 
not contemplating further aid to the Vendée. Another bulletin shows the 
Committee brushing aside the dangers of invasion from the east to concentrate 
on the greatest danger of all—the increasing and unrelenting pressure of the 
rebels in the Vendée? By February 1794 d’Antraigues was arguing that as a 
result of the improved military situation in the Vendée the time was ripe for a 
union of British and rebel forces. But he warned Drake that the union could 
be effective only if Rochejacquelin and Charette, two of the most eminent rebel 


1 Dropmore Papers, ii. 473, bulletin of 25/30 November 1793. 
2 Ibid., p. 487, bulletin of 28 December 1793. See also, pp. 518 segg., bulletin of 1/7 February 


94- 
3 Jbid., pp. 526 segg., bulletin of 8/14 February 1794. 
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Ibaders, had Britain’s assurance that she was contemplating the immediate 
recognition of the Bourbons. In the same spirit he had suggested to Drake, 
in January 1794, that the loss of Toulon to the French would never have 
occurred had not Hood, who had been in command of the British forces, 
frustrated the hopes of the royalists who had demonstrated in favour of the 
comte de Provence.? 

The longer the British withheld aid from the Vendée and refused to commit 
themselves to unqualified support of the Bourbons, the more virulent became 
the criticism of what were labelled Britain’s Machiavellian designs. So desperate 
did the arguments become that one bulletin had Saint-Just declaiming to the 
Committee of Public Safety that though the British government was aware that 
the surest way of defeating the French was to despatch a French prince to the 
Vendée, this was a measure it would never adopt, because it was less concerned 
to destroy the Jacobins than to prevent the restoration of the Bourbons.? After 
the defeat of the allies at Fleurus, d’Antraigues insisted that a properly timed 
diversion in the Vendée could have prevented a French victory on the Flemish 
front, but he censured the project of sending Lord Moira to Flanders to aid the 
retreating troops.* As he saw it, it was essential that Britain, once she had helped 
to launch a civil war in the Vendée, should act as an auxiliary, in order to pre- 
serve the national character of the struggle,—‘la nation se pardonne les maux 
qu'elle se fait à elle-même, et, il n’est pas ainsi de ceux que lui font les étrangers’.5 
In his replies to d’Antraigues, Drake defended British policy. He explained 
that his government had prevented the comte de Provence from reaching Toulon 
because consultation with London should have preceded such a drastic step, 
and suggested that concerted assistance to the Vendée would be possible only 
if the royalists, instead of continuing to operate from their narrow ideological 
base, broadened their outlook to include men from all parties opposed to the 
Convention.® He assured d’Antraigues that a small invading force, which, in 
the circumstances, was all the British government could muster, could not 


1 Ibid., ii. pp. 529 segg., bulletin of 16/29 February 1794. See also pp. 560 segg., bulletin 
of 4/12 April 1794. 

2 Add. MSS., 46,832, d'Antraigues to Drake, 18 January 1794. 

3 Dropmore Papers, ii. 567 segg., bulletin of 4/9 May 1794. See also pp. 574 segg., bulletin of 
17/24 May 1794. On this occasion Saint-Just accused Robespierre of creating fictitious royalist phantoms 
for the purpose of arrogating power to himself, claiming that there was authentic evidence that Britain 
had abandoned the royalists. 

* Add. MSS., 46,833, d’Antraigues to Drake, 7 August 1794. Cf. P.R.O., F.O. 28/9 in which 
a copy of this letter bears the date 24 July 1794. : 

5 See Trevor’s opinion of d'Antraigues, Add. MSS., 46,825, whom he described as ‘very clever 
and agreeable; but en fait de raisonnement sur la Révolution—c'est une tête exaltée’. Trevor to Drake, 
26 November 1794. Cf. Mallet du Pan’s estimate of him as a ‘véritable terroriste d’aristocratié’ seems 
fair, P.R.O., F.O. 67/18, Mallet du Pan to Trevor, 8 September 1795. 

9 A.A.E., France 632, Drake to d'Antraigues, 31 January 1794. 
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achieve success unless internal aid prepared the preliminaries of a landing.1 
When, in the winter and spring of 1794, the bulletins reported feverish pre- 
parations in the Vendée for a large scale offensive, he warned d’Antraigues that 
Britain could not be held responsible if the impending action failed.? 

The main issues in d'Antraigues' wish-and-fear world arose from his 
suspicion of Britain’s attitude towards the royalists. According to Drake the 
prime consideration was.the restoration of order in France. ‘When this is 
effected’, he wrote, ‘the rest will follow’. While d'Antraigues believed that 
recognition of the princes was a pre-requisite to success in the Vendée, Drake 
argued that the British government would recognize them only after more con- 
crete evidence of success. To d’Antraigues, Britain’s refusal to recognize the 
royalists could mean only one thing: that the destinies of Britain’s French policy 
had been entrusted to his most hated political opponents, the constitutional 
monarchists. His bulletins and letters reveal clearly the belief of the ‘pure’ 
royalists that Britain’s policy was due to the influence of the constitutionalists in 
British government circles. D’Antraigues maintained that they were enjoying 
Lord Grenville’s confidence exclusively. He alleged that the royalists had been 
sacrificed to the constitutionalists at Toulon with the connivance of the British. , 
He thought Drake’s proposals to send the Toulonese émigrés to the Vendée 
dangerous unless they were screened, and the constitutionalists among them 
forbidden to go. His comments on letters alleged to have been written by 
Mallet du Pan, which he reported had been found among Hérault de Sechelles' 
papers, reveal his obsession with the fear that the British were in league with the 
constitutionalists.? He accused Pitt of wishing to sacrifice the clerical and 
émigré interests in France in order to pave the way for a negotiated peace with 
the constitutionalists who were still in France,’ and in alleged reports from the 
Vendée continually repeated that the rebels would never treat with any govern- 
ment formed along constitutional lines.? 

The letters and bulletins also reveal d'Antraigues' belief that Britain and her 
allies were more intent on gathering spoils than on the restoration of France's 
pre-revolutionary status.'? He alleged that the Jacobins were attracting royalists 
and other opponents of the Revolution by their skilful exploitation of French 


1 A.A.E., France 632, Drake to d'Antraigues, 7 March 1794. 
Ibid., Drake to d'Antraigues, 14 March 1794. 

Ibid., Drake to d'Antraigues, 30 May 1794. 

Dropmore Papers, ii. 473, bulletin of 25/30 November 1794. 
Add. MSS., 46,832, d'Antraigues to Drake, 18 January 1794. 
9 Ibid., d'Antraigues to Drake, 25 January 1794. 

7 Ibid., d'Antraigues to Drake, 19 April 1794. 

8 Dropmore Papers, ii. 548 segg., bulletin of 15/21 March 1794. 
9 Ibid., p. 563, bulletin of 4/12 April 1794. 

10 Add. MSS., 46,833, d’Antraigues to Drake, 25 July 1794. 
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fears of the aims of the powers: ‘C’est que nous ne voulons qu’on partage la 
France à la Polonaise. Elle sera République ou Royaume; mais elle ne sera pas 
partagée . . .'! The object of the bulletins, of course, was not merely to pro- 
vide an outlet for d’Antraigues’ views, but to influence British policy. Hence 
the stress laid on the alleged association of Jacobin agents in Britain, not only 
with the radical societies and professional agitators, but also with prominent 
members of the opposition. According to d’Antraigues, the plan was to stir 
up trouble in order to prevent British participation in the war against France? 
Politicians like Grey and Sheridan, who were said to be secretly working with 
France, would demand the resignation of Pitt's ministry. Lauderdale was 
purported to be receiving money from the Committee of Public Safety for the 
same purpose.5 

Although Drake displayed a healthy scepticism regarding much of the sup- 
posedly authentic accounts in the bulletins, he did not question the genuineness 
of a speech claimed to have been given by Saint-Just to the Committee of Public 
Safety on 11 March 1794,° which revealed the vast sums of money being spent 
to promote dissension in Europe. The minister of war, Deforgues, was alleged 
to have told the Committee on a previous occasion that over fifteen million Ævres 
had been spent in Britain, Italy, Spain and Switzerland by his agents in efforts 
to undermine the governments of those countries." Upon the receipt of Saint- 
Just's speech Drake wrote enthusiastically to d’Antraigues that he had, as yet, 
received nothing more interesting.* He had the speech printed, and in June he 
informed Grenville that it had made a great impression in Genoa, where the 
credit of Tilly, the French minister had diminished.® As late as July, Goujon, 
d’Antraigues’ secretary, reported that Tilly attributed it to Las Casas? but 
although the French denied the authenticity of the speech, only a few of their 
opponents such as Greppi, the discerning Italian observer, saw any reason to 
doubt its genuineness. 

Serious divisions in the French government were also alleged in the 


1 P.R.O, F.O. 28/8, d'Antraigues to Drake, in a note accompanying the bulletin of 24/28 June 
1794- 

ý Dropmore Papers, ii. 461, bulletin of 2 September 1793. 3 Ibid., p. 458. 

4 Ibid., p. 480, bulletin of 20 December 1793. 

5 Ibid., p. 514, bulletin of 31 January 1794; p. 538, bulletin of 28 February-9 March 1794. 

6 The forged speech may be seen in Add. MSS., 46,828. It was traced to d’Antraigues by 
Mathiez, of. ciz., chapter viii. Until then it was believed to be genuine by C. Vellay who included it 
in his Oeuvres complètes de Saint-Just (Paris, 1908), ii. 333 segg., by H. von Sybel, ‘La Propagande 
Révolutionnaire’, Revue Historique, xi. 103 segg., and by A. Sorel, ‘Réponse de Albert Sorel’, ibid., 

. 114 segg. 
E Dropmore Papers, ii. 537 segg., bulletin of 28 February-9 March 1794. 

8 A.A.E., France 632, Drake to d'Antraigues, ? April 1794. 

° P.R.O., F.O. 28/8, Drake to Grenville, 24 June 1794. 

19 A. A.E., France 636, Goujon to d’Antraigues, 25 July 1794. 
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bulletins. D’Antraigues was undoubtedly motivated by a desire to convince the 
British that there did not exist any stable or reliable faction or body in revolu- 
tionary France with which Britain could treat for peace. The Committee of 
General Security was made to appear as less uncompromising than the Committee 
of Public Safety. Consistency was not always achieved in the reports: Pache, 
the mayor of Paris, at first described as a partisan of Robespierre, later appears 
as his determined enemy.* Discord between Robespierre and Saint-Just, based 
on the latter’s fear that Robespierre was contemplating negotiations for peace, 
was said to have succeeded the earlier antagonism between Robespierre and 
Hébert.? This enmity continued until the eve of Thermidor when Saint-Just 
joined Robespierre to prevent the dismantling of the terrorist staté After 
Thermidor the divisions between the Thermidorians and the Robespierrists 
were emphasized.5 If d’Antraigues intended to emphasize the instability of the 
French government, the bulletins, read in isolation from other sources of infor- 
mation, would certainly have given such an impression. Indeed, d'Antraigues 
rather overshot the mark here. ‘What is happening in Paris? Drake asked on 
II October 1794. One day, it seemed, according to the bulletins, that the 
moderates were gaining; the next, that they were losing ground.* He expressed 
his doubts to Grenville in a letter of 1i November. The language of the bulletins, 
he says, is in every point similar to that used at ‘Verona, and by the royalist 
émigrés in every part of Italy who are at this moment extremely active in pro- 
pagating their opinions as to the impossibility of any accommodation between 
the allied powers and the present ruling party in France . . .'7 Although he had 
often previously dissented from the views put forward in the bulletins, this was 
the first time that Drake had expressed clearly to Grenville any suspicion of his 
correspondent. On 8 November 1794 he wrote two letters, one to Grenville 
and one to d'Antraigues. In his communication to Grenville he expressed his 
fear that the succeeding bulletins would be inferior to the earlier ones because 
the person who drew them up was now too concerned to dwell on the fact ‘by 
no means well established” that no confidence could be placed in any of the 
factions in Paris. He did so, Drake maintained, for the purpose of stressing the 
futility of peace negotiations. His letter to d’Antraigues was more guarded. If 


1 Dropmore Papers, ii. 466, bulletin of 13 November 1793. 

2 Ibid., p. 472, bulletin of 25/30 November 1793; P- 514, bulletin of 31 January 1794. 

3 Ibid., p. 553, bulletin of 25/28 March 1794. 

4 The record of this antagonism may be seen in the bulletins from the end of June until the middle 
of July 1794, Add. MSS., 46,828 and P.R.O., F.O. 28/9. 

5 Add. MSS., 46,828. The bulletin of 17/23 August 1794 set the tone for the succeeding bulletins. 
Tallien was given the rôle of the chief ‘moderator’ of the Revolution. 

$ A.A.E., France 632, Drake to d'Antraigues, 11 October 1794. 

7 P.R.O., F.O. 28/10, Drake to Grenville, r November 1794. 

8 Ibid., Drake to Grenville, 8 November 1794. 
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- peace was possible, Drake wrote, it would perhaps be the best solution for all 
concerned: the French army was the backbone of the Revolution, and it would 
disintegrate under the problems of demobilization. Knowing what d’ Antraigues’ 
attitude to such a view would be, he professed that they were admittedly crude, 
but he asked for their consideration ‘par une personne qui a autant de con- 
naissance des affaires de France que vous’.1 

The first period of the correspondence was drawing to a close. In mid- 
September 1794 Drake informed d'Antraigues that he had been granted a leave 
of absence to return to London but he hoped that d'Antraigues would continue 
to send his bulletins, intimating that they would perhaps receive closer attention 
in London than they had in the past.? Before he left he met d'Antraigues on 
6 December and completed arrangements for the despatch of further bulletins 
to London during his absence from Italy. They also agreed on the use of a code 
to permit the transmission of more confidential information.’ It should be noted 
that Drake still preserved the secrecy of the authorship of the bulletins. The 
Foreign Office, despite its requests for more details, had only been told that the 
writer was a royalist and well acquainted with the leading émigrés at Verona, 
where his advice was considered seriously by the comte de Provence. Drake's 
unwillingness to provide any more information about d'Antraigues was pre- 
sumably at the latter's request, and the reason is not difficult to guess. Although 
the Spanish court permitted d'Antraigues to send some, but not all, of the 
intelligence gathered by its agents in Paris to the comte de Provence, there is 
no reason to suppose that Madrid had any knowledge that copies were also 
going to Whitehall. Spain, suspicious of Britain's potential domination of the 
Mediterranean, would hardly have approved of the idea of facilitating her 
sources of information, and tbe revelation of the secret would thus probably 
have resulted in the elimination of d'Antraigues from the Spanish payroll as well 
as the cessation of the Paris correspondence. 


HI 


It was possibly his growing distrust of d'Antraigues that led Drake to seek 
another source for his French intelligence. Towards the end of November 1794, 
within a few weeks of advising Grenville to treat the bulletins with caution, he 
sent to the Foreign Office a memorandum entitled Observations sur l'état actuel 
de la France, drawn up by a Frenchman named Reboul.* Grenville's office was to 
receive a series of bulletins written by the same informant during a seven-month 


1 A.A.E., France 632, Drake to d'Antraigues, 8 November 1794. 

2 Ibid., Drake to d'Antraigues, 17 September 1794. 

* Add. MSS., 46,833, d'Antraigues to Drake, 25 October, 6 December 1794. 
4 P.R.O., F.O. 28/10, Drake to Grenville, 20 November 1794. 
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period from mid-November until the end of May 1795. Reboul, Drake in- 
formed Grenville, had formerly been a member of the Legislative Assembly 
and the Covention, and had left France very recently. Drake described him as a 
man ‘who led on by an ardent imagination from one step to another in the 
Revolution, now repents his errors. He appears to be acquainted with the indi- 
viduals who compose the present parties in France’.1 Reboul, a native of 
Toulouse, left it in 1785 for Paris, where he made the acquaintance of Lavoisier 
at whose home he lived. Three years later he was a correspondant of the Académie 
des Sciences. For a time he was a minor official in the department of the Hérault 
and in 1791 he was elected to the Legislative Assembly, but apparently the state- 
ment that he was a member of the Convention is incorrect. During the Terror 
he fled to Barcelona and later went to Genoa, where he took up painting to earn 
his living.? 

Reboul’s first observations, forming, as it were, a sort of prologue to the 
bulletins that were to follow, indicate a liberal interpretation of the causes of the 
Revolution, which, he wrote, was originally intended to do away with shocking 
abuses. Republicanism had been able to make headway only as a result of the 
reverses suffered by France on the battlefield, and the extravagant policy 
advocated by the émigrés had served to consummate its triumph. Reboul inter- 
preted the activities of the Thermidorians as an effort to bring the Revolution — 
to an end. Nevertheless there was no desire, he affirmed, to restore conditions 
as they existed before the Revolution. The moderation of the new régime and 
the successes of the armies had even attached to the republic many royalists 
within France, for they feared that the coalition wanted only to dismember the 
country. The memorandum concluded that, although everyone except the 
Jacobins wanted peace, no one wanted a return to the ancien régime How 
different were these views from those of d’Antraigues! But, while Drake was 
more sympathetic to the ideas expressed in Reboul’s bulletins, they were de- 
voted wholly to comments on news received through the ordinary channels. 
D’Antraigues’ bulletins, claiming to present secret information not normally 
available, apparently seemed more valuable. For some unknown reason Reboul 
did not send any more reports after the end of May 1795, and thereafter, 
d’Antraigues had the field to himself again. 


IV 


Early in 1795 d’Antraigues resumed his efforts to obtain effective British 
aid for the Vendée and recognition of the comte de Provence as regent. The 
1 P.R.O., F.O. 28/10, Drake to Grenville, 25 November 1794. 
2 Dictionnaire des Parlementaires (Paris, 1891), v. Neither this dictionary nor A. Kuscinski, 
` Dictionnaire des Cowveztiosnels (Paris, 1920) lists Reboul as a member of the Convention. 
3 P.R.O., F.O. 28/10, ‘Observations sur l'état actuel de la France’. 
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Convention was earnestly trying to bring the civil war in the west to an end, and 
the Vendée, exhausted, without resources and full of despair, was more disposed 
to listen to its overtures. As d’Antraigues surveyed the scene in the Vendée, 
the conferences some of its leaders were having with representatives of the Con- 
vention alarmed him.! Once more he pointed out that the Convention’s emis- 
saries were emphasizing that Britain was sympathetic to the constitutionalists 
and was ignoring the legitimate claims of the royalists. Britain, he urged, must 
clarify her position towards the armies in the Vendée by stating that the royalists 
were and would continue to be the sole beneficiaries of her aid.? Hesitation 
would only increase the suspicion of the Vendée and throw it into the arms of the 
republic At the same time, d'Antraigues took care to show that, while the 
possibility of a truce could not be underestimated, the Vendée was still a viable 
theatre of war. News had been received that Charette was keeping an army of 
90,000 republicans occupied; guerilla warfare, disease, and lack of food were 
also helping to drain away the strength of the ‘patriots’. Pacification of the 
Vendée would come about only if Britain failed to meet her obligations: “Vous 
voyez que la Vendée va encore . . . Elle est perdue, sans ressource, si elle n'est 
pas assistée . . 5 But by May, the pacification of the Vendée seemed to have 
been completed. Even Charette and Stofflet, the sturdiest defenders of throne 
and altar, had agreed to halt hostilities, and d'Antraigues' importunities gave 
way to sarcasm. He insisted that British equivocation was responsible for this 
situation.f 

Meanwhile, d’Antraigues was actively working to establish a closer con- 
nection between the rebel leaders and Verona. The Vendée appeared to the 
royalists, despite its pacification, to be still the only stronghold of royalism in 
France. It was time, the little court at Verona reasoned, to inject new hope into 
the Vendée by corresponding directly with its chiefs. D'Antraigues, because of 
his liaison with the agents in Paris, was chosen to bring this about. The first 
efforts seem to have been made towards the end of 1794," but it was only in 
May of the following year that d'Andigné, the emissary of the rebel armies, in- 
formed d'Antraigues that contact had been established with Charette and his 

1 Add. MSS., 46,834, d'Antraigues to Drake, 17 February 1795. 3 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., d'Antraigues to Drake, 25 February 1795. 

4 P.R.O., F.O. 28/11, bulletin of 16/22 January 1795. 

5 Ibid., bulletin of 9 February 1795. 

6 Ibid., d'Antraigues to Drake, 9 May 1795. . 

7 A.A.E., France 629, Brottier to d'Antraigues, 21 April 1795. D'Antraigues and the comte de 
Provence were not only trying to assure Charette and the other Vendéan leaders of their support but 
also instructed him to enter into a secret and direct correspondence with Spain for the purpose of obtain- 
ing Spanish aid. Cf. d'Antraigues' memorandum written after Spain made peace on 22 July 1795, 
A.A.E., France 634, in which it is evident that he still placed more confidence in Spain than in Britain: 


* .. Le temps est arrivé où toutes les illusions sur les assistances des puissances sont évanouiées; la 
cause du roi n'est la cause d'aucune d'elles excepté d’Espagne’. 
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companions. In the early summer of 1795 d’Antraigues’ mood changed, as 
a result of the success of d’Andigné’s mission to London to obtain funds. It is 
evident that d’Andigné had been sent to London not only to.obtain aid, but also’ 
to re-enforce royalist views on the question of recognising the Bourbons. The 
British confided to him that they were contemplating sending d’Artois to the 
Vendée if the combined British and émigré expedition to Quiberon Bay in 
Brittany proved successful.* The disaster of the expedition marked a turning 
point in the correspondence between Drake and d’Antraigues. The Vendée was 
thereafter not seriously discussed. 

The question of the comte de Provence’s status was still pressing. The 
death of Louis XVII had made a declaration from his successor imperative. 
Grenville, realizing that such a declaration would be forthcoming, and fearing 
the intemperate language which Provence’s advisers would be likely to urge him 
to use, sent Lord Macartney to Verona to persuade him to issue a moderate 
manifesto, which would make some concessions to the Revolution. But the 
Verona Declaration, as Provence's manifesto came to be called, had been drafted 
before Macartney's arrival. Although d'Antraigues had misleadingly assured 
Drake that the Declaration would be 'absolument dans le sens désiré par l'Angle- 
terre’,4 it was conceived in a sense exactly opposite to the recommendations 
Macartney carried with him. Vengeance was its keynote, repudiation of the 
Revolution its promise, and the sovereignty of the king, surrounded by benevo- 
lent and wise ministers, its only 'concession' to constitutional monarchy.5 
Towards the end of August 1795 d'Antraigues revived the charge that the 
British government was working with the constitutionalists, and that the British 
agents who, he supposed, were promoting their interests were retarding the 
work of the counter-revolution. This theme began to show signs, in the first 
half of 1795, of replacing the advocacy of the Vendée in importance. Strange, 
unsubstantiated statements began to appear in the correspondence. Curious 
allusions were made to the marquis of Lansdowne, ‘ce petit Mirabeau anglais’, 9 
who was said to have established a correspondence with the abbés de la Roche 
and Morellet, and to be in communication with Cabanis and Sieyés, who were 
purported to be acting in the name of a fairly large party *qui veut la constitution 
anglaise’.® From July 1795 onwards the bulletins paid increasing attention to 


1 A.A.E., France 629, d'Andigné to d’Antraigues, 4 May 1795. 

* Add. MSS., 8056, d'Andigné to d'Antraigues, 7 July 1795. 

3 PRO. F.O. 27/45, Grenville to Macartney, 10 July 1795. 

4 Add. MSS., 46,834, d'Antraigues to Drake, 6 August 1795. 

5 A copy of the Verona Declaration with a few corrections in d’Antraigues’ handwriting may be 
seen in A.A.E., France 588. 

$ Add. MSS., 46,834, d'Antraigues to Drake, 27 February 1795. 

? PRO, F.O. 28/11, bulletin of 1/9 February 1795. 

8 Add. MSS., 8056, Paris agency to d'Antraigues, 11 May 1795. 
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the activities of the constitutionalists in Paris. The Histoire Secréte de Coblentz 
was said to have been heavily subsidized by the Committee of Public Safety 
because its authors, whom d’Antraigues alleged to be Madame de Staél and 
Roederer, were critical of the princes.1 Madame de Staël was also accused of 
having proposed the recall of Monetsquiou, ‘Theodore Lameth, and d’André,2 
and of throwing open her salon to constitutionalists, who discussed plans to set 
up a new dynasty on the basis of a revised constitution of 1791 Mounier’s 
Adolphe, which bears no resemblance to Constant’s classic novel, was described 
as having been written with the intention of proving the obsolescence of the so- 
called ‘ancient constitution’ and the necessity of a bicameral legislature.‘ 

A general attack on British agents in France was now developed. Thus, 
Loughborough’s activities in the field of secret intelligence was criticized, 
d’Antraigues asserting that an agent sent by the lord chancellor to Paris and 
Basle was useless.’ He described d'Artez, an agent who had been sent to aid 
Wickham, the British minister in Switzerland, as incapable.* It was said that 
Wickham had chosen an incompetent agent to distribute false assignats in 
Paris, and that information from Barthélemy, the French minister in Switzer- 
land, had led to his arrest." One of the chief British agents, Treuil, was said to be 
in touch with Madame de Staél.® It is clear that d'Antraigues was not fabricat- 
ing all this information. He had received reports from Brottier and Lemaitre 
that a club made up of constitutionalists near Altona was corresponding with 
friends in Paris through the duc de Chartres, and that Treuil was in some way 
involved.® His Paris correspondents therefore asked d’Antraigues to urge 
d'Andigné to prolong his stay in London in order to discover the real intentions 
of the British government.i® Campos, whose informant was undoubtedly 
d'Antraigues, wrote to Madrid in September 1795 that the constitutionalists had 
relations not only with Treuil, but also with two other agents, Lambert and Solier.! 

D'Antraigues' fears were in part justified. Wickham not only had agents 

1 PRO, F.O. 28/12, bulletin of 8/13 July 1795. This bulletin alleged that it was the work of the 
royalist journalist Rivarol. But the bulletin of 27 July-4 August 1795, Add. MSS. 46,828, ascribed 
the work to Madame de Sta&l and Roederer who was described as her lover. 

? Ibid. 3 P.R.O, F.O. 28/12, bulletin of 18/24 August 1795. 

4 Ibid., bulletin of 8/13 July 1795. 

5 Add. MSS., 46,834, d’Antraigues to Drake, 17 February 1795. On 15 February 1795 Wickham 
informed Grenville that he was sending his latest despatches with a man named Duval whom Lord 
Loughborough had recommended, P.R.O., F.O. 74/5, Wickham to Grenville, 15 February 1795. 

8 P.R.O,, F.Q. 28/11, d’Antraigues to Drake, 9 May 1795. D'Artez was employed first by Wind- 
ham, secretary at war, to help recruit men for Condé's army and later by Wickham in Switzerland, 
Dropmore Papers, iii. 18 segg., Windham to Grenville, r3 February 1795. 

7 P.R.O., F.O. 28/11, bulletin of 8/13 July 1795. 

8 Add. MSS., 46,828, bulletin of 10/13 August 1795. 

9 AA.E., France 588, d’Antraigues to d’Avaray, 17 August 1795. 

10 A.A.E., France 629, Paris agency to d’Antraigues, ? 1795. 

11 Madrid, Estado de l'Archivohistórico 4787, Campos to d'Alcudia, 30 September 1795. 
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in Paris as early as February 1795, but was also trying to reconcile the con- 
stitutionalists and the royalists.! There appears to be some truth in the sugges- 
tion that Treuil was a British agent? One Villedeuil, who was alleged to have 
some connections with British agents in France, did exist, and was enjoying the 
hospitality of Lord Loughborough. An abbé Lambert co-operated with 
Duthiel, one of the royalists in London, in forwarding letters from Paris. And 
of course, Madame de Staél and her friends were discussing politics and the 
merits of the constitution of the Year III. Convinced, therefore, that there was 
a link between the constitutionalists and British agents, d’Antraigues sought 
to destroy the credit of the former by attacking the latter. It was with this 
intention that he sent Drake a copy of a letter from his friend, Gamon (who 
remained, for the time being anonymous) proposing that Britain accredit him 
as her principal agent in France. Gamon’s father had managed d’Antraigues’ 
estates before the Revolution. In 1792, the department of the Ardéche sent 
Gamon to the Legislative Assembly to replace a deputy who had resigned his 
seat and he continued to represent the department in the Convention.5 As some 
of the bulletins reveal, he was also acting as one of the Paris agency’s sources of 
information. Gamon's letter gives an impression of having been concocted in 
collaboration with d'Antraigues. In it he criticized the careless and imprudent 
methods of agents like Treuil, and asked, if his offer of services were accepted, 
to be quite independent of them. He required 500 /ouis d'or to set his system 
in motion and if things went badly, a guarantee from the British of a refuge 
and pensions for the four agents whom he planned to station at Lyons, Rennes, 
Ostend and Dolle. For himself he asked not only the same promise but also 
permission to bring to Britain 400,000 francs in merchandise and in-specie.7 

1 PRO, F.O. 74/5—10, passim. 

2 Treuils name appears in the records of the Home Office as early as March 1796, P.R.O., H.O.5/1 
Home Office to Newport, 16 March 1796; Reinhard, the French minister at Hamburg, cited him asa 
dangerous British agerit, Archives Nationales, AFIII59, Dossier 231, Reinhard to Delacroix, 8 December 
1796, 30 April 1797. 

3 Add. MSS., 8056, d'Andigné to Brottier, 5 August 1795. Unfortunately Loughborough's 
activities in the field of secret service cannot be checked since the greater part of his private papers were 
destr : 

PRO, F.O. 27/44, Report drawn up by Count Butler, 27 October 1795. Reubell sent the 
minister of police some details on the abbé Lambert who, he said, had taken part in the insurrection of 
13 vendémiaire, Archives Nationales, F76371, Reubell to Cochon, 6 February 1797. 

5 Pingaud, op. cit., p. 116; Kuscinski, op. cit., Biographie nouvelle des contemporains (Paris, 1822). 

9 The person known as ‘xx’ in the bulletins was undoubtedly Gamon, Add. MSS., 46,828, bul- 


letin of 16/22 June 1795. According to d’Antraigues, Gamon overcame all obstacles in facilitating the 
entry of the Verona declaration into Paris, A.A.E., France 588, d'Antraigues to d’Avaray, 17 August 


795. 

7 Add. MSS., 46,828. The letter took the form of a bulletin dated 10/13 August 1795. In for- 
warding it to Drake, d'Antraigues apologized for the illegibility of the handwriting, explaining that a 
child of ten had copied it, P.R.O., F.O. 28/12, d'Antraigues to Drake, 27 August 1795. Compared 
with d’Antraigues’ calligraphy it is extremely legible. 
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Gamon’s letter was the opening shot in d’Antraigues’ new campaign to induce . 
the Foreign Office to modify British policy; but Drake had, by now, little faith 
in his correspondent’s integrity. He asked Grenville for guidance and sent 
d’Antraigues a small instalment in case the Foreign Office decided to take up 
Gamon’s offer.+ | 

D'Antraigues' next move was to attempt the discrediting of Wickham, for 
which purpose he deluged Drake with copies of letters from Gamon. At first 
they concentrated on the risks Britain ran by employing incompetent agents.” 
The arrest on 12 October 1795 of Lemaitre, a faithful member of the Paris 
agency, was indirectly imputed to Wickham, on the grounds that d’Artez and 
Valdené, two of his agents, had been grossly negligent; they had, in their cor- 
respondence with Lemaitre, overlooked the elementary precaution of concealing 
their names and addresses. ‘Therefore, when Lemaitre’s papers were seized 
after 13 vendémiaire, all had been disclosed. But while Wickham’s men were 
safe in Switzerland, Lemaitre was certain to be condemned by the military 
tribunal One agent in Wickham’s service, de Guer, was criticized as having 
little intelligence; ^ another, Tinseau d'Amondans, had talked too freely and 
had given the French much useful intelligence about Wickham’s preparations 
for uprisings in Franche Comté.5 A reference to Mrs. Wickham's ingenuous- 
ness and her generosity to unscrupulous men * completed a character study of 
Wickham as injudicious, gullible and impressionable. Meanwhile d'Antraigues 
persistently appealed for a speedy reply to Gamon's offer, pointing out that he 
had just been elected to the Council of Five Hundred, a position which would 
enable him to acquire information." Later, d'Antraigues mentioned that he had 
been appointed second in command at the ministry of the interior? Early in 
1796 d'Antraigues, still having received no positive answer from Drake, 
announced that he had informed Gamon that if, by 20 February, he should have 
received no news from Venice, he was to understand the silence as a British 
refusàl? Drake, at first, had been wary of d’Antraigues’ latest offer. Neverthe- 
less he referred the matter to Grenville and advanced part of the sum that 
Gamon had asked for.? He took steps to warn Wickham that de Guer was 


1 PRO, F.O. 28/12, Drake to Grenville, 5 September 1795. 

2 Add. MSS., 46,834, d'Antraigues to Drake, 17 October 1795. 

3 Ibid., d'Antraigues to Drake, 7 November 1795. Lemaitre was sentenced to death on 9 Novem- 
ber 1795 by the Conseil militaire of the Lepelletier section, Archives Nationales, BB54. 

4 Add. MSS., 46,834, d'Antraigues to Drake, 7 November 1795. 

5 Add. MSS., 46,835, d'Antraigues to Drake, 27 February 1796. 

6 lid. 

7 Add. MSS., 46,834, d'Antraigues to Drake, 7 November 1795. 

8 Add. MSS., 46,835, d'Antraigues to Drake, 1 January 1796. 

9 Ibid., d'Antraigues to Drake, 5 February 1796. 

19 See above, p. 138. 
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-untrustworthy.! Moreover, he came to share the view of Wickham as reckless 
and impulsive.? He was, of course, powerless to assume the responsibility for 
accepting Gamon’s proposal without obtaining authority from London, and 
was therefore sincere in his protests to d’Antraigues that the matter was out 
of his hands. His requests to the Foreign Office went unanswered, and 
after six months of fruitless endeavour Gamon withdrew his offer in February 
1796. 

Meanwhile, however, the bulletins had come to an end. The last bulletin 
to reach London was dated 17-24 February 1796. It ended a series which had 
begun in August 1793. There are three possible reasons for the end of the 

. bulletins. First, while the agents at Paris continued what was becoming a less 

frequent correspondence with d'Antraigues, they were, in the winter of 179 5—6, 

turning their attention to more pressing matters, the most important being the 

reconciliation of the leaders of the Vendée. They protested to Verona that their 
functions were too circumscribed, and they demanded ‘un autre rôle que celui 
de simples écritures de correspondance’.4 In the second place, Gamon, who had 
been as early as June 1795 their principal informant, gave up that duty in 
mid-November, because the references to his name in the Lemaitre corre- 
spondence made it too dangerous for him to continue his relations with them.® 

Finally, d’Antraigues was too occupied in trying to persuade Drake to accept 

Gamon’s offer to devote much attention to the bulletins; he hoped that Gamon 

would direct and extend the intelligence service which the agents had begun. 


V 


In June 1796 d’Antraigues reiterated Gamon’s plan and established a direct 
correspondence between Gamon and Drake.? This persistence of d'Antraigues 
is very curious, because Gamon's letters reveal him as free from the preconcep- 
tions and jealousies of the great majority of royalists. He admitted that more 
than three-fourths of the people was opposed to the restoration of the unre- 
formed monarchy. It would be sheer waste, he cautioned, to try to establish 


1 Add. MSS., 46,825, Trevor to Drake, 18 November 1795 : ‘Without committing anybody, I 
shall put him (Wickham) on his guard with respect to de Guer, having other grounds and reasons for 
doing so’. 

3 Ibid., Trevor to Drake, 30 September 1795: ‘With respect to the sanguine expectations of the 
result of the present crisis at Paris—I cannot indulge them anymore than you. . . . Wickham, God 
knows on what grounds, again bids us to have hopes . . .’ (Italics mine.) The abbé Villefort, one of 
d’Antraigues’ informants, told him that Drake confided in him that he disapproved of Wickham’s tactics, 
Add. MSS., 8056, Villefort to d'Antraigues, 20 April 1796. 

3. A.A.E., France 632, Drake to d’Antraigues, 27 January, 2 March 1796. 

* Add. MSS., 8055, ‘Mémoire sur l'agence de Paris . . . 17 December 1795’. 

5 P.R.O., F.O. 28/13, bulletin of 11/17 November 1795. 

$ P.R.O., F.O. 28/15, Drake to Grenville, 17 June 1796. 
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any contacts with the segment of the population favouring the king, because it 
was isolated and without resources for action.! Another fact that had to be 
taken into account was the utter futility of trying to conquer France. The 
armies of France, however divided they might be, were inspired in the cam- 
paigns against the allies by a deep conviction that "l'intégralité de la France’ had 
to be retained. What the French feared most was the thought that defeat would 
entail a loss of territory. Yet the desire for peace was the nation's chief demand, 
and peace alone could resurrect the dying embers of the monarchy’s hopes. 
Because the great mass of the people wanted peace, it was necessary to wrest 
power from the Directory and the Councils, and restore the king to rule in the 
first place on the basis of the existing constitutional powers. Gamon then 
explained how this state of affairs was to be brought about. The Directory, 
except for one of its members whom he did not name, must be destroyed; the 
Council of Ancients would, in its opposition to the Government’s financial 
policy, lead the way; the army, sensing the hopelessness of the projected invasion 
of Britain, would turn against the government; the people, once they realized 
‘that the acquéreurs des biens were an obstacle to peace, would oppose them. 
The way would thus be prepared for the return of Louis XVIII. 

Drake regarded these views with favour, but he considered Gamon’s request 
for the sum of money he had originally asked for in August 1795 as beyond his 
jurisdiction.* He persisted until mid-September 1796 in presenting Gamon's 
case to Grenville, despite the latter’s persistent silence, which may possibly be 
accounted for by Gamon’s hostile references to Wickham. The entire system 
of operations in the midi radiated from Wickham’s headquarters in Switzerland, 
and Grenville was committed to Wickham’s plans, which he had sanctioned and 
encouraged. Curiously enough Wickham’s plans resembled Gamon’s proposals 
to a startling degree. By implication, Gamon’s plan rested on the skill with 
which the opposition to the Directory could be focused in the Councils. 
Wickham, almost at the same time, adopted the theory that the only effective 
way to restore the monarchy lay in working through the constituted authorities, 
and that the next elections would present an opportunity for the practical 
application of this theory. Grenville perhaps saw no advantage in abandoning 
Wickham merely to have the same plans applied by someone else whose motives 
and trustworthiness he could not know.* D'Antraigues, on the other hand—and 


1 PRO, F.O. 28/15, Gamon to Drake, ? 1796, in Drake's despatch to Grenville, 17 June 1796. 

2 Ibid., Gamon to Drake, 3 July 1796. 

3 Ibid., Gamon to Drake, 23 August 1796. 

1 Ibid., Drake to Grenville, 16 September 1796. 

5 P.R.O., F.O. 74/18, Wickham to Grenville, 7 September 1796. 

6 PRO. F.O. 28/14, Grenville to Drake, 19 February 1796, ‘Your undertaking of projects 
at the suggestion of Mr. Wickham which you would not have risked except at his su ggestion, I 
approve of ’. 
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here we may possibly find the explanation for his otherwise incomprehensible 
support of Gamon—was in rivalry with Wickham. Gradually, though re- ' 
luctantly, he was being forced to give up his direction of the agency in Paris, 
whose operations were coming more and more under Wickham's jurisdiction.? 
He saw himself being relegated to a subordinate position, having been warned 
as early as August 1795 of impending changes. Under the new arrangements 
it was planned that d'Antraigues would assist the movements of the south- 
eastern provinces in co-operation with Wickham.‘ Grenville rebuffed a request 
made by d'Antraigues through Macartney for a direct share in the control of the 
activities projected by Britain in France, referring him to Wickham and Drake 
for authorization and money.5 Drake, who resented Wickham's influence with 
Grenville, presumably did not receive d'Antraigues' constant attacks on Wick- 
ham and his agents with reluctance, but Grenville's confidence in Wickham 
could not be shaken. Indeed, it seems that while Drake tried to extend his own 
influence, it actually diminished. Towards the end of December 1796 
d'Antraigues approached Drake for aid to finance the royalist campaign in the 
southern departments in the forthcoming elections.4 He also acted as inter- 
mediary between Drake and the chief royalist agent in Provence, Villecrose, 
who, however, by January 1797, it appeared, had not yet been supplied with 
the necessary funds.” Drake's explanation was that the British ministry had 
other plans to achieve the same ends.8 Villecrose was to work under Wickham's 
chief agent, Précy. In addition, d'Antraigues, who had planned to make the 
Dauphiné and the adjacent area his field of activity during the elections, was 
informed that Précy was to be in sole charge there.? Clearly, Drake's authority 
even in the southern departments was subordinate to Wickham's.!? 


1 It is possible that d’Antraigues’ advocacy of Gamon’s plan was sincere, on one occasion con- 
fding to Flachslanden that perhaps it would be necessary to serve the monarchy and not the king, 
A.A.E., France 589, d'Antraigues to Flachslanden, 11 February 1796. 

* Instructions were sent to d'Antraigues by Louis XVIII’s ministers (no date) informing him that 
the agents in Paris should establish relations with Wickham, Add. MSS., 8055. These instructions were 
drawn up after Louis received a memorandum from the agents to whose suggestions d'Antraigues added 
the sentence, ‘Le roi approuvera que notre seul correspondant soit d’Antraigues, notre ami. . .’ 
Ibid., ‘Mémoire sur l'agence de Paris! . . . 17 December 1795. 

3 Add. MSS., 8056, d’Andigné to Brottier, 9 August 1795. Brottier sent the letter on to d’Antrai- 
gues whose signature may be seen on the letter. 

4 Add. MSS., 46,829, Macartney to Drake, 2 February 1796. Macartney hoped that Wickham's 
‘circumspection’ would neutralize d’Antraigues’ ‘impetuosity’. 

5 Add. MSS., 46,835, Macartney to d’Antraigues, 20 June 1796. 

9 Ibid., d'Antraigues to Drake, 26 December 1796. 

7 Add. MSS., 46,836, Villecrose to Drake, 14 January 1797. 

8 Ibid., d'Antraigues to Drake, 25 January 1797. 

9 A.A.E., France 590, Précy to Louis XVIII, 16 March 1797. 

W When working together in Germany in 1800, Drake and Wickham were bitter enemies, see 
P.R.O., F.O. 353/74, Drake to Jackson, 17 July 1800. 
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The story of the Drake-d'Antraigues correspondence is now completed. 
Did d’Antraigues achieve any of his objects? On the question of Louis XVIII’s 
recognition the British government maintained an unswerving attitude: recogni- 
tion would follow only if there were evidence of a widespread movement in 
France in his favour. On the question of the Vendée, the British included 
d’Artois in their plans in the summer of 1795 and it was no fault of theirs if 
d’Artois put his safety before the pleas of his fellow royalists. As to the charge 
that Britain was co-operating with the constitutionalists, it is true that by the 
autumn of 1796 Wickham had evolved a plan of counter-revolution which 
rested on their recommendations, though he had done so reluctantly, and only 
after he failed to persuade the ‘pure’ royalists to see the necessity for uniting 
with them. 

It is more difficult to estimate what influence d’Antraigues’ version of 
French policy had on the Foreign Office. The bulletins appeared to be the only 
source of information regarding the discussions of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and any scrap of intelligence was valued. Grenville regarded the bul- 
letins as important enough to send them to George III,1 but there is no evidence 
that they had any influence on British policy. Essentially the ministry was very 
cautious. It was aware that d’Antraigues was motivated by an abiding hatred 
of the constitutionalists and a fear that Britain was as willing to co-operate with 
them as with the royalists. As for Drake, Grenville felt that he should sub- 
ordinate his mission to Wickham’s. Thus, d’Antraigues’ efforts to influence 
the British government through Drake failed during this crucial period. 

The correspondence permits us also to catch a glimpse into the tortured 
minds of the royalist émigrés. Although they were the central antagonists of the 
Revolution, they were fated to remain on the sidelines as observers, important in 
their own minds but awkward allies, obsessed with the fear that they would be 
by-passed. D’Antraigues shared these fears to a high degree. The only force 
that'bound the royalists together was a hatred of the Revolution, but it did not 
conceal serious divisions among them. The jealousies and recriminations which 
characterized the discussions of Louis XVIII’s ministers were already legendary, 
and d’Antraigues felt no special loyalty to them. His primary aim was to pos- 
sess a measure of power under the restored monarchy, and therefore the fear 
that France would be able to consolidate the Revolution with the consent of 
Europe dominated his thoughts. 

The last episode in Drake’s relations with d’Antraigues centred on an 
attempt by the latter to win Bonaparte for the cause. In the spring of 1796 
Du Vernegues, the royalist representative in Genoa, formed a clandestine 


1 Windsor Collection 7674, Grenville to George III, 6 December 1794. 
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communication with one of the generals in Bonaparte’s army, and immediately 
informed Drake.! This general, Boullard, gave Drake what the latter described ` 
as a great deal of useful information: he informed him that many officers in 
Bonaparte’s army were disposed to support Britain and the royalists but feared 
committing themselves because they believed that the British had betrayed 
Pichegru.? Boullard was also friendly with Gamon, whose ideas on restoring 
the monarchy he shared? and who apparently thought of having Boullard 
appointed commander at Lyons.‘ A short time after this, Louis XVIII in- 
structed d’Antraigues to ‘convert’ Bonaparte and the principal officers of his 
army, and for this-purpose to work with Drake ‘dont vous pourriez vous ménager 
la direction’. Nothing came of this. Boullard, who approached the general's 
aide-de-camp, soon realized that Bonaparte was unsympathetic to the royalist 
cause, and an Austrian general who had been delegated to sign the capitulation 
of Mantua returned with the same impression.® 

In May 1797, to avoid capture by the French who had entered Venice, 
d'Antraigues left in the company of the Russian ambassador, Mourdivinov, but 
was detained at Trieste by General Bernadotte who took him to.Milan as his 
prisoner. There, in exchange for his release, he probably divulged to Bonaparte 
the details of the royalist negotiations with Pichegru. On obtaining his release 
or escape, d’Antraigues was disowned by Louis XVIII and his ministers, 
despite his efforts to deny that he had written the account of the negotiations 
with Pichegru, which had by then been published by the Directory. He entered 
the service of the Russian government, which employed him in Germany and 
later he came to London where he remained in close touch with Canning and 
other ministers. He was murdered, with his wife, in 1812, by their servant, at 


Barnes, near London. 
H. Mircuett. 


1 Add. MSS., 46,835, du Vernegues to Drake, 22 April 1796. 

? P.R.O,, F.O. 28/15, Drake to Wickham, 3 August 1796. 

3 Ibid., Boullard to Drake, 10 August 1796. 

4 P.R.O., F.O. 28/16, Boullard to Drake, 30 September 1796. 

5 A.A.E., France 609, la Vauguyon to d’Antraigues, 27 October 1796. 
° A.A.E., France 610, d’Antraigues to la Vauguyon, r March 1797. 
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A generous grant from the Nuffield Fund for subventing Learned Publica- 
tions, which is administered by the British Academy, has made it possible to 
print 32 extra pages in the present number of the BurLETIN. The Director and 
Committee of the Institute take this opportunity of expressing gratitude to the 
Council of the British Academy and to the Nuffield Foundation for this material 


assistance. 
* * * * 


Tue 29th Anglo-American Conference of Historians will be held at the Institute 
of Historical Research on 12, 13 and 14 July 1956. Rather more papers than 
usual at these brief interim conferences will be read this year. Forms of applica- 
tion for membership may be obtained from the Secretary, Institute of Historical 
Research, Senate House, London, W.C.r. The dates of the plenary Anglo- 
American Conference of Historians next year have now been fixed for Monday 
to Saturday, 8 to 13 July 1957. Further particulars will be issued later. 


* * * * 


The Historical Association celebrated its golden jubilee at the Annual General 
Meeting held at the Senate House, University of London, from 3 to 7 January 
1956. There were nearly a thousand registrations and a full programme of lec- 
tures, discussions, visits, receptions and other social gatherings was successfully 
carried through. The proceedings began with a service at Westminster Abbey 
and ended with a dinner at the House of Commons. The presidential address by 
Professor Herbert Butterfield, on ‘History in the twentieth century”, and the 
other general lectures are to be published by the Association as a separate book- 
let. This will include the address by the Reverend Professor Norman Sykes at 
Westminster Abbey, lectures by the Honourable Steven Runciman ‘On the 
writing of history’, by Sir Charles Webster on ‘Fifty years of change in history 
teaching and research”, and by Mr. A. C. F. Beales on ‘Fifty years of historical 
teaching'. A jubilee exhibition illustrating this general theme, with special 
reference to the work of the Association was opened by Professor M. V. C. 
Jeffreys on 4 January. A pamphlet giving the history of ‘The Historical Associ- 
ation, 1906—56' was issued in conjunction with the jubilee and a special section 
of the Times Literary Supplement, dated 6 January, was devoted to articles by 
leading authorities on ‘Historical Writing during the Past Fifty Years’. 


* * * * 
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Under the auspices of the Council of Europe an international meeting of. 
archivists was held in the Department of External Affairs, Dublin, on 27 and 
28 September 1955. Dr. R. J. Hayes, Director of the National Library of 
Ireland, was in the chair, and representative archivists attended from Denmark, 
France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom. 
The British representatives were Mr. A. J. Collins, formerly Keeper of Manu- 
scripts at the British Museum, and Dr. D. L. Evans, Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records. Agreement was reached on a programme for microfilming un- 
published and out of print catalogues, inventories and indexes of manuscripts in 
national libraries and archives, and it was decided to invite libraries and archives 
other than national libraries and archives to participate in the project. A further 
meeting was provisionally arranged to take place in Rome in September 19 56 
either before or after the International Congress on Archives to be held this 
summer in Florence. It is requested that comments and suggestions be sent in 


good time to Dr. Hayes, National Library of Ireland, Kildare Street, Dublin. 


* * * * 


To commemorate the tercentenary of the publication of Dugdale's Ansi- 
quities of Warwickshire a conference on English historical scholarship in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries will be held on 18, 19 and 20 July at the 
Shire Hall, Warwick. Some changes have been made in the programme since 
the preliminary announcement in the last number of this Buzzerin. The con- 
ference will be opened on Wednesday, 18 July, by Professor C. R. Cheney, 
and the following papers will be read: “The public records in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries’, by Professor R. B. Wernham; ‘Genealogy and heraldry’, 
by Mr. Michael Maclagan; ‘Politics and historical research in the seventeenth 
century’, by Mr. P. Styles; “The study and use of charters’, by Professor H. A. 
Cronne; and ‘The beginnings of British archaeology’, by Professor Stuart 
Piggott. Professor Wallace Notestein will take the chair at the lecture by 
Mr. Styles and Professor V. H. Galbraith at that by Professor Cronne. The 
final session will be devoted to a discussion on the main themes of the conference, 
in which Professor J. G. Edwards, Sir Maurice Powicke, Professor V. H. 
Galbraith, Professor M. C. Knowles and Professor E. F. Jacob will take part. 
Further details may be obtained from the Honorary Secretary of the conference, 
Mr. Anthony Wood, Shire Hall, Warwick. 


* * * x 


New Eprrion or Le Neve 


The Institute of Historical Research has agreed to sponsor the preparation 
of a revised and expanded edition of Le Neve's Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae. ‘The 
project was originally planned by the late Professor A. Hamilton Thompson, 
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and his plan, as adopted by the Royal Historical Society, forms the basis of the 
scheme. The work will be done with the co-operation of an advisory com- 
mittee whose members are as follows: Mr. C. N. L. Brooke, Professor C. R. 
Cheney, Dr. C. T. Clay, Professor R. R. Darlington, Mr. F. R. H. Du Boulay, 
Professor J. G. Edwards (Chairman), Dr. J. R. L. Highfeld, Miss Rosalind 
M. T. Hill, Professor M. C. Knowles, Miss Kathleen Major, Mr. C. A. F. 
Meekings and Dr. A. A. Saltman. A full-time research assistant will be 
responsible for assembling the material and preparing it for publication. 

The first stage of the work will extend to the year 1541, attention being 
concentrated first upon the period 1300 to 1541. Information received on the 
period before 1300 will be preserved and card-indexed for use in the next stage. 
It is hoped at a later date to continue the project beyond the year 1541, and in- 
formation on this period will also be noted concurrently with the preparation of 
the earlier material. 

The revised lists will include the following dignitaries: 


bishops treasurers 

archdeacons chancellors 

priors, deans and sub-deans canons and prebendaries of secular cathedrals. 
precentors 


As far as possible earliest and latest references to tenure of office will be noted, 
and all dates recorded which relate to appointment, death or resignation. 

The advisory committee and the research assistant will have access to 
annotated copies of Le Neve belonging to the British Museum and to the Public 
Record Office, as well as to the material collected by the late Professor Hamilton 
Thompson. Use will be made of reliable modern lists in print, including 
calendars of documents and bishops’ registers. Unprinted registers will also 
have to be searched. ‘The advisory committee appeal for the wholehearted co- 
operation of professional scholars, archivists and others. They would be es- 
pecially grateful if those who have prepared or are preparing revised lists of 
dignitaries in the categories named above, would communicate with the Director, 
Institute of Historical Research, Senate House, London, W.C.1. 


* * * * 


A British Association for American Studies was formed during the summer 
of 1955. It is desired to draw the attention of those interested to this fact, and . 
to the following points in connection with it. 

1. The purpose of the Association shall be the encouragement of study and research in 
the history, institutions, literature and geography of the United States. 

Among other means to this end the Association may concern itself with the holding of 
conferences; the periodical publication of papers; the establishment of a centre of record for 
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research materials in the United Kingdom, including microfilm; and the investigation and 
encouragement of the means of travel and study for British scholars in the United States. 

2. Membership of the Association shall be open to university teachers and others con- 
cerned with American studies. Applications for membership shall be received by the Secretary 
for submission to the committee. 

3. Membership of the Association shall be subject to an annual subscription of one guinea. 


The secretary (Mr. Marcus Cunliffe, Department of American Studies, 
The University, Manchester 13) will be happy to send a copy of the Articles of 
Association upon request. 


* * * * 


Another comprehensive scheme for editing the papers of an American 
statesman is announced. This time it is the writings of Alexander Hamilton, 
which are to be published by the Columbia University Press. The editorial 
board consists of J. A. Krout (Chairman), H. S. Commager, J. H. Dorfman, 
C. Goodrich, L. M. Hacker, D. Malone, R. B. Morris, À. Nevins and R. L. 
Schuyler, with Harold C. Syrett as executive editor. The intention is to include 
all Alexander Hamilton material and the board are interested in obtaining 
letters addressed to him as well as those that he wrote. They would greatly 
appreciate hearing from anyone knowing the whereabouts of correspondence or 
other documents that he either wrote or signed. All communications should be 
addressed to Dr. Harold C. Syrett, Papers of Alexander Hamilton, Columbia 
University, New York, United States of America. 


* * T * * 


The latest issue of the Cambridge Historical Journal announces some im- 
portant changes of policy by the editorial committee. In future it will be pre- 
dominantly, though not exclusively, a journal of modern history and will 
contain a certain number of reviews of important books on modern history. 
While maintaining the connexion with Cambridge, the committee now invite 
contributions from historians anywhere. Those who wish to submit articles for 
consideration or to suggest books for review are asked to communicate with 
the Editor, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. The Jourza] will henceforward 
appear twice yearly, in March and September. 
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A. ACCESSIONS 


BRITISH MUSEUM 

Historical MSS.* acquired in 1955 include: 

Account-book of Beaulieu abbey, co. Southt., 13th cent. (Add MS. 48978). 

Further deeds from the Shrewsbury-Talbot collection rel. Brimstage, co. Chest., com- 
pleting the series Add. Ch. 75067-75320 (Add. Ch. 75428-75433). 

Chartulary, etc., of the Mohun family of Dunster, 14th cent. (Egerton MS. 3724). 

Papers, deeds, etc. of the Medici family of Florence, 14th—18th cent. (from the Wellcome 
Foundation) (Add. MSS. 48719-48799; Add. Ch. 75328-75420). 

Letter of Richard Neville, earl of Warwick, to Louis XI, 12 Feb. [1471] (Add. MS. 
48988 (1) ). 

Illustrated roll chronicle of the earls of Warwick (“The Rous Roll’), 1477-1485 (Add. 
MS. 48976). . 

Letters chiefly to Henry, Lord Clifford, earl of Cumberland, from heads of northern 
religious houses and others, circ. 1520-1540 (Add. MS. 48965). 

Register of the Privy Council 13 Nov. 1554~27 May 1555: the original rough draft 
(Egerton MS. 3723). 

Letter-book of Sir Bassingbourne Gawdy, mainly as commissioner for musters in co. 
Norf., 1599-1604, etc. (Add. MS. 48591). 

Collections rel. the Cinque ports etc., 17th cent. (Add. MS. 48986). 

Notes on the churches in the diocese of Lincoln, vol. i (cos. Leic., Hunt., and Bedf.), by 
the Rev. G. Boissier, 1827 (Add. MS. 48977). 
Letters, papers, etc., of or rel. to: 

Charles, 2nd Viscount Townshend, as secretary of state, 1723-1730 (Add. MSS. 48981- 
48982). 

Henry John Temple, 3rd Viscount Palmerston, 1810-1865 (Add. MSS. 48417-48519). 

Sir Edward Walter Hamilton, G.C.B., permanent secretary to the treasury, crc. 
1880-1906 (Add. MSS. 48599-48699). 

Sir Edmund Beckett, 1st Baron Grimthorpe, 1883-1904 (Add. MSS. 48717, 48718). 


G. R. C. Davis. 


Lists of historical manuscripts recently acquired by the following record offices, libraries 
and other institutions are available for students in the library of the Institute. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 
For a summary of records transmitted during 1954, see 116th Report of the Deputy Keeper 
of the Records. 
* Some time must necessarily elapse before unbound papers can be finally arranged and bound, 


and the inclusion of a MS. in this list does not imply that it is now available for study. Parts of 
some collections of modern papers are reserved from public use on political and other grounds. 
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SCOTTISH RECORD OFFICE 
H.M. General Register House, Edinburgh: see Scottish Historical Review, xxxiv. (1955) 
182-3. 
COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 
National Library of Scotland. 
National Library of Wales: see Annual Report, 1954-1955 (Aberystwyth, 1955). 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
Durham. Edinburgh. 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES 
Bury St. Edmunds and West Sussex Record Office. 
Cornwall, County Record Office. 
Devon Record Office and Exeter Diocesan Record Office. 
Gloucestershire, County Records Office. 
Hertfordshire, County Record Office. 
Kent Archives Office : see Archaeologia Cantiana, lxviii. (1954), 197—203. 
Lincolnshire Archives Committee: see Archivist’s Report, March 1954—March 1955. 
London, County Record Office. 
Nottinghamshire, County Records Office. 
Oxfordshire, County Record Office. 
Shropshire, County Record Office. 
Somerset, County Record Office. 
Staffordshire, County Record Office. 
Warwickshire, County Record Office and Coventry Diocesan Record Office. 
Wiltshire, County Record Office. 
WALES 
Caernarvonshire, County Record Office. 
Glamorgan, County Record Office. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
Norfolk: Norwich Public Libraries. 
Northamptonshire Record Offce. 
Staffordshire: William Salt Library, Stafford. 
Warwickshire: Birmingham Reference Library. 
Yorkshire: Sheffield City Libraries. 


B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers. 
Attention may particularly be called to Sotheby & Co.’s catalogue for 21 & 22. xi, 1955 and to the catalogue 
of the André de Coppet collections, pt. v, Sotheby & Co., 4. xi. 1955. References to booksellers’ 
catalogues are by name, number of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, 
date of first day of sale and number of lot.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. Henry VIII, 2 letters to George Talbot, 


earl of Shrewsbury, Calais, 3 and 7 July, 
English before 1608. 1513, concerning the siege of Thérouanne. 
"Statuta Angliae’, 1 Ed. III to23 Hen. VI (Bernard Quaritch, no. 747, p. 9, no. 

c. 1460. (Sotheby & Co., 21. xi. 1955, no. 53-4.) 
443.) Katherine of Aragon, letter, 8 Feb.1534, 
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to Charles V concerning her divorce. (Ber- 
nard Quaritch, no. 747, p. 10, no. 50.) 

Elizabeth I, letter, 5 May 1561, to Sir 
Nicholas ‘Throckmorton, ambassador in 
Paris, refusing the request of the Spanish 
ambassador that the papal nuncio should be 
allowed to visit England. (Bernard Quaritch, 
no. 747, p. 7, no. 39.) 

Bourchier, Anne, marchioness of North- 
ampton, valor and extent of lands, etc. of, 
1571 (mainly in Essex and Suffolk). (Ber- 
nard Quaritch, no. 747, p. 12, no. 69.) 

Fortescue, Sir John, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, letter, London, 27 Sep. 1591, to 
Robert Peter, clerk of the exchequer, con- 
cerning money paid for Brittany and for 
Normandy and what is owed to Sir Horatio 
Palavicini. (Myers & Co., no. 832, p. 31, no. 
952.) 

Devereux, Robert, earl of Essex, letter, 
19 Sep. 1594, to Maurice of Nassau. (Myers 
& Co., no. 832, p. 29, no. 939.) 

Elizabeth I, letter, Sep. 1602, to Henry IV 
of France concerning the delay in the de- 
parture of Sir Thomas Parry as ambassador. 
(Myers & Co., no. 832, p. 28, no. 938.) 


English after 1608. 


Pedigrees of such persons as were created 
baronets by James I to r4 Mar. 1620. 
Phillipps MS. 21905 [early 17th cent.]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1955, no. 348.) 

Ireland: letter book of the earl of Clanri- 
carde, Oct. 1641—Aug. 1643. (Sotheby & 
Co., 28. xi. 1955, no. 49.) 

Langdale, Marmaduke, Lord, corres- 
pondence of, including 18 letters from 
Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, from 
ics Bruges and Antwerp. (Sotheby & 

i vil. 1955, nos. 514—17, 519—528.) 

earl of, household accounts of, 

Dec. "ipse 1678. (Sotheby & Co., 
16. i. 1956, no. 130.) 

Sotheby family: letters, 1649-80, c. 80, 
1680-1830, c. 70; household accounts, 
1759-05; Dandy family pedigree, 1564; 
library catalogues, c. 1690, c. 1750. (Sotheby 
& Co., 21. xi. 1955, nos. 47, 48, 44, 37, 50. 


News-letters ‘for Madam Pole at Rad- 
bourn, near Derby', 1691—1695. (Hodgson 
& Co., no. 7 of 1954—5, no. 553.) 

Household expenses of Queen Anne, 
Oct.-Dec. 1703. (Bernard Halliday, Leices- 
ter, no. 272, p. 17, no. 376.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, letter, Barba- 
does, 5 May 1786, to East India Company 
concerning the piratical trading of the Hydra. 
(Sotheby & Co., 18. vii. 1955, no. 540); 
over 50 letters, 1796-1 805, and other docu- 
ments. From the André de Coppet collection. 
(Sotheby & Co., 14. xi. 1955, nos. 1120- 
1185.) 

Log-books of H.M.S. Hind, east coast of 
N. America, 1797-1800, and Mediter- 
ranean, 1801-2. (Francis Edwards, no. 759, 
P- 37, no. 803.) 

Robinson, Sir Frederick Philips (1763— 
1852), diaries for various years 1794—1815, 
referring to the West Indian expedition of 
1794, the Peninsular campaign, 1812-14, 
and the war in Canada, 1815. (Sotheby & 
Co., 5. xii. 1955, no. 4654.) 

Cole, Thomas, indexes to escheats, early 
19th cent. Phillipps MS. 6794. (Bernard 
Quaritch, no. 745, p. 6, no. 82.) 

Wilberforce, William, 32 letters, 1814— 
23, to Thomas Harrison. (Sotheby & Co., 
I8. vii. 1955, no. 541.) 

Hawes, Benjamin, Brunel-Wilder corres- 
pondence, 239 letters, 1820-78. (Colin 
Richardson, no. 89, p. 19, no. 115.) 

Great Northern Railway, account book, 
8 Apr. 1854-Oct. 1859. (Grafton & Co., 
no. 301, p. 32, no. 653.) 

Gordon, Charles George, correspondence, 
during his visit to Palestine in 1883, with Dr. 
Schick at Jerusalem. (Myers & Co., no. 832, 
P- 36, no. 970.) 


European. 


France: letters of Napoleon I, 1797— 
1805, and other documents from the André 
de Coppet collection. (Sotheby & Co., 14. xi. 
1955, nos. I211—1444); c. 539 letters from 
Napoleon I to Frangois-Nicolas Mollien, 
1803-15. (1b., no. 1445.) 
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Spain: diary, in French, of Spanish affairs 
and of naval and military events in the war of 
England and France, Jan. 1805—Dec. 1806. 
(Sotheby & Co., 14. xi. 1955, no. 1202.) 

Naundorff, Charles Louis, collection of 
letters and papers relating to. (Sotheby & Co., 
5. xii. 1955, no. 464.) 

Italy: privileges granted to Brescia by the 
doges of Venice, r5th cent. Phillipps MS. 
4566. (Sotheby & Co., 12. iii. 1956, no. 
184.) 

Spain: constitutions and history of the 
order of the Mercedarians, Barcelona, c. 144.5 
Phillipps MS. 3071. (Sotheby & Co., 12. iii. 
1956, no. 458.) 


British local. 


Cambs: order, 4 Aug. 1599, to Lord 
' North, lord-lieutenant, for sending of horses 
and lances to Shoreditch by 14 August in 
readiness for the threatened Spanish invasion. 
(Bernard Quaritch, no. 747, p. 7, no. 41.) 

Derbyshire: grant, 10 June, 1545, of 
Stanley grange, formerly belonging to Dale 
abbey, to John Howe, grocer, of London, 
and Thomas Powtrell, of West Hallam 
Derbs. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 747, p. 9. 
no. 55.) 

London: 'a historical account of Chelsea 
and of several eminent persons who have 
resided therein’, pp. 174, early 19th cent. 
(Stanley Crowe, no. 45, p. 39, no. 499.) 

Norfolk: 12 leases and legal documents 
with map, 1917—22, the majority concerning 
the search for oil. (Peter Eaton (Book- 
sellers) Ltd., list cM., p. 20, no. 686.) 

Shropshire: ordinances, etc., of the Tan- 
ners’ Company, Shrewsbury, 1640. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 12. xii. 1955, no. 554.) 

Shropshire: Ludlow, collection of grants, 
charters, etc., relating to, c. 1750. (Frank 


Hammond, Birmingham, no. 96, p. 62, no. 
635.) 

Staffs: volume of copies of documents, in- 
cluding burgage rolls, relating to Lichfeld, 
early 19th cent. (G. W. Walford, no. 
AB/64, p. 55, no. 566.) 

Sussex: Sheffield Place, transcript of 
courts baron, 1667-1817 in 18th and early 
19th cent. hands. (Stanley Crowe, no. 43, 
P- 35, no. 523.) : 

Sussex: Newick, documents relating to 
Fortescue estates in, with account of sale, 
1809. (Phillipps MS. 21181). (Stanley 
Crowe, no. 43, p. 35, no. 515.) 

Wales: entry book of warrants, patents 
and grants addressed to the president and 
council of the marches of Wales, 1591-1623. 
Late 17th cent. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 745, 
P- 23, no. 304.) 


Overseas. . 


India: report of the war, 1752-54, 
against the French by Major-General 
Stringer Lawrence. (Sotheby & Co., 21. xi. 
1955, no. 293.) 

India: 21 maps of Bengal and N.E. India 
drawn by Capt. Henry Huygens, R.E., or 
James Rennell. (Sotheby & Co., 16. i. 1956, 
no. 251.) 

Logbook of the Perseverance during two 
voyages to Madras and China and back, 
1801-5. (Sotheby & Co., 12. xii. 1955, no. 
849.) 
‘Journal of the proceedings of the Honour- 
able East India Company's Ship Lord 
Lowther’ to China and return, 1830-31. 
(Francis Edwards, no. 759, p. 20, no. 385.) 

Rhodes, Cecil John, 10 letters, 3 Jan. 
1885-July 1894, to Sir Sidney Shippard, 
chief magistrate of British Bechuanaland. 
(Sotheby & Co., 5. xii. 1955, no. 490.) 


Printed in Great Britain 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE ATTENDANCE OF THE 
LORDS IN MEDIEVAL PARLIAMENTS 


Wuen, in his brilliant essay, The Evolution of Parliament, Pollard discussed the 
problem of attendance in medieval parliaments, he was mainly preoccupied with 
the elected commons.1 This was not because he was unaware of the fact that 
there were many medieval occasions when the parliamentary attendance of the 
lords was defective. Indeed, he went so far as to say that there was ‘hardly a 
parliament of the first half of the fourteenth century the opening of which had 
not to be postponed owing to defective attendance’, and that the defect was 
‘always due to the absence of prelates and magnates’. Here, the moral which 
Pollard intended to point was not simply the lack of seriousness attaching (in 


1 A. F. Pollard, The Evolution of Parliament (2nd edition, London, 1926), especially pp. 316-20, 
and Appendix II (pp. 386-429). On one occasion Pollard referred to the ‘scanty presence of members 
in medieval parliaments’ (op. ciz., p. 332). Speaking of the boroughs, he remarked that ‘the effort of 
Edward I to compel attendance at parliament had a waning success under his son and grandson'. 
(^ History, English, and Statistics’, History, xi. 23). Again, speaking more generally: ‘members elected 
were regarded merely as a panel, from which a far smaller attendance was actually secured’; and again, 
"it seems clear from the writs ae expensis that election did not mean attendance, and that the large 
number of elections recorded . . . may convey an exaggerated impression of the importance of the 
commons in parliament’ (The Evo/ution, p. 116). Regarding the commons, Pollard’s notion was that 
there was no readily obedient response to the royal call to co-operate in parliament, either on the part 
of local communities (especially the boroughs) by enforcing the parliamentary attendance of their 
representatives, or on the part of individual knights of the shire or burgesses by being willing to submit to 
re-election. These ideas were disposed of (a) by Miss McKisack (The Parliamentary Representation 
of the English Boroughs during the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1932), chapter iv), who disproved Pollard's 
assumption that absence of enrolment of the writs de expensis of parliamentary burgesses was evidence of 
their failure to attend parliament (see Appendix A of this article), and (4) by Professor J. G. Edwards 
(Essays in Medieval History presented to T. F. Tout (Manchester, 1925), “The Personnel of the Com- 
mons in Parliament under Edward I and Edward II’; ‘Re-election and the Medieval Parliament’, 
History, xi), who undermined Pollard’s notion of the rarity of proper parliamentary experienceamong the ` 
knights and burgesses. (See also J. S. Roskell, The Commons in the Parliament of 1422 (Manchester, 
1954), chapter iii.) 
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his opinion) to the habitual absence from parliament of so many of the elected 
commons, but also the supreme importance for parliament’s proper functioning 
of the presence of the lords. In his view, the absence of prelates and magnates 
was ‘a fatal defect in a parliament’, whereas the absence of the knights and bur- 
gesses was not so prejudicial! The question of how far in practice the lords 
reacted to the perennial challenge of their indispensability in parliament was, 
however, one to which he did not devote particular attention. This was some- 
thing of a strange omission, if only because he made clear, by the way in which 
he so pertinaciously tackled the problem of the commons’ attendance, his 
appreciation of the relation between the political importance of any one element 
in parliament’s constitution and the number of those who composed it. He was 
certainly at least in no doubt of the significance of the absenteeism of the vast 
majority of the lords in modern times: it was for him ‘a political portent’ that at 
the Restoration the lords ‘denied their obligation to obey the royal summons to 
parliament, while claiming the right to come if they chose’, so that ‘disobedience 
to the writ of summons became common form with the peers as time went 


1 The Evolution, p. 115. Pollard went on to note that ‘when, later on, measures are taken to compel 
attendance at parliament, they are applied to magnates long before they are enforced upon knights of 
the shire or burgesses’. He perhaps ought, at this point, to have made clear that (as we shall see) the 
first record evidence of the lords being actually fined does not appear until the mid-fifteenth century, 
long after the commons had come to be considered essential to the working of parliament. Regarding 
their earlier position he might have been expected to remark that the fourteenth-century tract, the 
English Modus tenendi parliamentum, included the commons as well as the lords among those who were 
to be fined for non-attendance (Modus tenendi parliamentum, ed.'T. D. Hardy (London, 1846), p. 29), 
the implication of its author surely being that a full attendance in parliament on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of local communities was as necessary as a full attendance on the part of the lords who repre- 
sented only themselves. Fortunately, there is no shortage of other (and safer) evidence that Pollard 
was not always or exactly right in regarding the lords as alone essential to the proper conduct of parlia- 
ment, especially in the period after the summoning of the commons became absolutely regular, that is, 
from the beginning of Edward IITs reign. As we shall have cause to notice later on, some of Edward HPs 
earlier parliaments were impeded by the absence of prelates and magnates, but their absence alone may 
well have been remarked in the parliament-roll because it alone was remarkable. Certainly, from then 
on the commons had their recognized functions in parliament, and the most important, presenting 
petitions and consenting to taxation, were vital. In any case, it was not the king’s motive in summoning 
them to parliament to seek the silent consent of absentees. When on 5 April 1340, after a session of only 
eight days, Edward III adjourned parliament for a fortnight, no knight of the shire, citizen or burgess, 
just as no prelate, earl, baron or councillor, was to leave if he could not get back to expedite ‘les busoignes 
le Roi et des Communes’. The parliament summoned to meet on Friday, 6 October 1363, wasadjourned 
over the week-end by Chief Justice Green, because ‘pluseurs des Prelatz, Grantz ef Communes... 
ne sont pas uncore venuz’ (Rot. Parl., ii. 114, 275). There were many similar occasions when parlia- 
ment got off to a late start, and for the same reason, in 1368, 1372, 1376, and January 1377 (ibid, ii. 
294, 309, 321, 361), and so on well into Richard IT's reign, until with the parliament of 1386 the 
session for once began on the appointed day. One of the reasons sometimes given for the postponement 
of parliament’s opening in the early years of Richard IPs reign is perhaps rather significant: that some 
sheriffs had not returned their writs, a procedure upon which obviously depended the roll-call and the 
establishment of the bona fides of knights and burgesses (idid., iii. 3, 32, 55, 71, 88, 122, 132, 144, 149, 
166, 203). 
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on’.1 That medieval conditions might contain a not entirely dissimilar index 
did not apparently occur to him, at least not as regards the prelates and magnates. 

Enough has perhaps been said to warrant an enquiry into the question 
of the attendance of the lords spiritual and temporal in the parliaments of the 
medieval period. It will have, I believe, at any rate the value of showing to those 
who may still regard as valid Pollard’s theory that the commons were reluctant 
to attend parliament and were frequently absent in large numbers, that such a 
failure to face their obligations would only have been a characteristic shared by 
many of those who were actually summoned directly to parliament by individual 
writs. There are reasons to believe that, as regards the commons’ unwilling- 
ness and failure to attend, Pollard very much overstated (to say the least of it) 
a charge which, even if it had been proved, certainly ought never to have been 
pressed home against them alone. The enquiry may well have some relevance 
to the problem of the political standing of the Lower House, for the absence of 
the lords from parliament on a large scale might be regarded as a factor influenc- 
ing in certain circumstances the political authority and value of the commons’ 
proceedings. 

Let us first of all recapitulate briefly certain well-known facts about the pre- 
lates and magnates individually summoned to medieval parliaments. Normally, 
the attendance of the two archbishops of Canterbury and York and their nine- 
teen suffragans, including the four diocesans of Wales, was demanded by the 
king. Ifa diocese was vacant, the writ of summons was addressed to the keeper 
of spiritualties; if a bishop was im remotis agens, to his vicar-general. The 
number of the regular clergy summoned varied considerably in the earlier phases 
of parliament’s growth, but the tendency was for it to decrease and with com- 
parative rapidity: Edward I summoned seventy abbots and priors to the great 
parliament of 1295, whereas by the beginning of his grandson’s reign in 1327 
the number of the religious had declined to nineteen. By the end of the century 
their number had been lifted to twenty-seven, round which figure it remained 
fairly constant. In 1341 the lay peers summoned numbered fifty-three; in 
1377, they were sixty; in 1399, fifty; in 1413, thirty-eight; in 1449, forty-eight; 
in 1453, fifty-six; and at the end of Edward IV’s reign, forty-five. At times of 
foreign campaigning, when the nobility frequently participated in considerable 
force, the total number of lords spiritual and temporal might fall to little more 
than sixty (as under Henry V, after 1415), but in the meantimes of peace or 
unsustained military activity, as in Richard Ils reign and later on in Henry VI's, 
it might rise to nearly a hundred and sometimes even over-top that figure. 

In the fourteenth century, parliament was summoned to meet, on an average, 
every eleven months; in the fifteenth, parliaments were newly summoned with 


-The Evolution, p. 3145 p. 307- 
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roughly only half that frequency. In the later time, however, there was very 
much greater recourse to the practice of prorogation. And this meant, in fact, 
that there was no very serious overall difference between the two centuries in 
the number of separate sessions and occasions for attendance. There were, of 
course, single years when no parliament met at all, and occasionally, especially 
in the fifteenth century, there were times when for two or three years on end 
parliament did not come together; and practice might vary even within the 
compass of a single reign, a rapid frequency being followed by a very inter- 
mittent recourse to parliaments. But a rough average attendance in parliament 
of once a year, however long or short a session turned out to be, was something 
of a burden for prelates and magnates summoned time after time. And for this, 
and because of personal reasons operating in the case of individual men—old 
age, illness, preoccupation with royal business, and so on—one would expect 
to find some degree of incompleteness in attendance quite inevitable. Attend- 
ance on a scale resulting on most occasions in a tolerably comprehensive repre- 
sentation of the two estates comprising the Upper House of parliament was, 
doubtless, frequently accepted by the Crown as sufficient for normal purposes. 
Those present were in any case regarded as capable of binding those who failed 
to attend in answer to their summonses: absence, like silence, could be taken to 
imply consent. Even so, an individual summons to a prelate or magnate com- 
manded his personal attendance, and was meant to be obeyed. The lords were 
firmly enjoined to come, and in no wise to fail. In : 305 was introduced into the 
writ the additional admonition, ‘omnibus aliis pretermissis’, which was used 
until 1334; this formula was then changed for ‘omni excusacione voluntaria 
cessante’, a phrase immediately modified to ‘omni excusacione cessante', which 
thenceforward became a normal inclusion. Already, the writs that had gone out 
ordering parliament to meet at Northampton on 24 April 1328 and at Salisbury 
on 16 October following, had stated that it was not the royal intention to admit 
any proctor of prelate or magnate to excuse his personal attendance? The 
writs summoning to Westminster for 16 March 1 332 had said that no proctors 
or ‘excusatores’ would be admitted except for evident necessity. Thosearranging 
for the parliament of 30 September 13 31 had referred to the frequent postpone- 
ment of parliament's business because of the absence of prelates and magnates 
who did not come on the day appointed but much later. The writs for the parlia- 
ment of 3 February 1339 stated that absence would not be excused because, on 
account of the frequent failure of prelates and magnates to attend, the king's busi- 
ness had been obstructed in some parliaments ‘nonnullis parliamentis'. When 
parliament was summoned to meet in mid-January 1349 certain exonerations 
by patent were suspended, and the writs not only said that absence would not be 
l Reports from the Lords’ Committees touching the dignity of a peer (London, 1820-0), iii. 168. 
3 Ibid., iv. 381, 386. 
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excused, but those to the prelates and abbots stated in addition that proxies 
would not be admitted. In the writs for the parliament of November 1355 
immunities from attendance were again waived, and the abbots forbidden once 
more to appoint proxies.! Between 1362 and 1371 the writs re-extended the 
prohibition to bishops as well? How far it was successful we may perhaps judge 
from the fact that from the last occasion of its formal use in the writs summoning 
the parliament of February 1371, there have actually survived the letters of 
proxy of no fewer than seven bishops and eleven abbots.? From 1372 to 1 379 
the writs continued merely to say that absence would not be excused, and from 
1379 to 1399 that absence would not be excused except for infirmity. Then, 
with the accession of Henry IV there is an end put to these periodic variations 
on this theme, and the writs thenceforward simply require personal attendance 
without any corroborative phraseology.! However soon, and for however long 
or short a time, new phrases in the writs of summons became common form, 
some significance may surely be attached to the circumstances which prompted 
` their first inclusion or their later replacement by a formula-of greater urgency. 

But quite apart from the note of compulsion in the writs of summons them- 
selves, there are not wanting other indications that, however highly our medieval 
sovereigns valued silence, they preferred presence to absence on the part of 
those lords whom they desired or felt themselves obliged to summon. They did 
not mean their parliaments to be travesties. Sometimes, of course, royal offices or 
commissions, or national policy, involved the absence of an individual prelate 
or lay magnate from parliament. Such a contingency, however, frequently if not 
invariably was met by a vacatur of his writ or the sending of a second writ of 
explicit discharge. (This, of course, assumes that he had been summoned: if a 
lay.lord were out of the country, no writ issued.) During the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, times of war or agitated relations with Scotland, there 
were periodic remissions of attendance on account of military preoccupations 
or engagement in negotiation in that quarter, sometimes in favour of one or 
more of the northern prelates and lay magnates of those parts as well: in Feb- 
ruary 1313 the bishops of Durham and Carlisle were ordered to send proctors 
and to keep themselves at home, and ten northern barons were commanded not 
to leave Northumberland, in spite of their parliamentary summonses, without 
special royal order;5 two years later, when the situation in northern England 
was more serious still, all the prelates of the province of York, including the 

l Reports from the Lord? Committees touching the dignity of a peer (London, 1820—9), iv. 408, 
403, 501, 578, 607. 

8 Ibid., pp. 631-47. 

? Parliament and Council, Letters of Proxy, Public Record Office, S.C. 10/29, 30. 

4 Reports on the dignity, iv. 680—759. 

5 Parliamentary Writs (Record Commission, London, 1827-34), ed. F. W. Palgrave, vol. ii, 
division ii, p. 91, nos. 51~2. 
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abbots, were told to resort to proctorial representation, and nearly a score of 
lay barons from north of Trent were instructed to ignore their summonses and 
look to defence; in September 1320 the primate of York and his suffragan of 
Carlisle, because of their embroilment in Anglo-Scottish negotiations, were 
excused coming to the Westminster, Michaelmas parliament ;! in January 1337 
the writs of prorogation from York to Westminster addressed to the earl of Angus 
and four other magnates were not sealed, because they were on active service 
in Scotland;? in July 1346 there was a wholesale discharge of the prelates and 
magnates of the north country from personal attendance in parliament (the 
prelates were to send proxies) to enable them to meet the Scottish invasion that 
was to come to grief at Neville’s Cross; in 1372 the two northern bishops and 
certain northern nobles were excused parliamentary attendance at their discre- 
tion, but if, after weighing the business for which parliament was to assemble, 
they decided not to come, they were each to send a proctor or attorney with full 
instructions and authority to act; in July 1388 the bishops of Durham and 
Carlisle, the earl of Northumberland and seven other northern temporal lords 
were ordered to stand to the defence of their region against the Scots;® halfway 
through the first session of the parliament of July 1433 the council agreed that 
Lords Dacre and Fauconberg might be excused from parliament for the better 
keeping of the truce with Scotland; and it was on the grounds of threat from the 
northern kingdom that, only nine days before the parliament of February 1449 
was due to meet, the bishop of Durham, the earl of Westmorland, and six 
other magnates were excused attendance by writs of privy seal.* These instances 
of discharge by writ for obviously valid reasons of national expediency (with the 
possible exception of the case of 1433, when Dacre and Fauconberg certainly 
came to the second session of that parliament) are practically all of that type that 
I have been able to discover for a period of a century and half. Discharge was 
not glibly conceded, and when it did happen to be granted, it was in the shape 
of an explicit and formal exoneration, and normally under the great seal.’ 
There were, of course, other formal acquittances from personal attendance 
made by the Crown as of royal grace and favour to individual prelates and nobles, 
mainly on the grounds of illness or old age. These exemptions, issuing in the 
form of letters patent under the great seal, were usually granted for life, but 
could be (if rarely) for very short periods or even a single parliament; and in 


1 Parliamentary Writs (Record Commission, London, 1827-34), ed. F. W. Palgrave, vol. ii, 
division 1i, p. 435, nos. 22-5; p. 436, nos. 30-1; p. 138, no. 41; p. 139, no. 42; p. 230, no. 35. 

2 Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-7, p. 736. 3 Ibid., 1346-9, p. 146. 

4 Ibid., 1369-74, p. 463. 5 Ibid., 1385-9, p. 604. 

® Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, 1386-1542 (Record Commission, London, 
1834-7), ed. N. H. Nicolas, iv. 174; vi. 65. 

7 If our records of the council, however, were fuller, more discharges conceivably might have been 
found-for the fifteenth century, issuing as writs of privy seal. 
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most cases involving prelates they required the beneficiary’s representation in 
parliament by proxy. A list of them from the beginning of Edward III's reign 
until the end of the fifteenth century comprises some twenty-three bishops, 
eight abbots, and sixteen temporal lords. This is not an impressively large 
number at all when the length of the period is taken into consideration. It is 
obvious, moreover, that they fall, with one or two exceptions, into certain well- 
defined phases: between 1340 and 1361, in Richard Ils reign and at the very 
beginning of Henry IV’s, and in the second half of Henry VI's and the opening 
years of Edward IV’s reign. And the biggest effect on attendance which these 
royal concessions ever occasioned at any one time was in January 1398, when 
three bishops, two abbots, and three temporal lords stood free to be absent either 
by exemptions for life or by privileges of more limited scope: at the parliament 
then held at Shrewsbury the bishops of Lincoln, Bath and Wells, and Durham, 
the abbots of Gloucester and Glastonbury, the earl of Oxford, John de la Warre, 
and Robert de Lisle of Rougemont, were exonerated, and of these the first two 
bishops and all three temporal lords were near the end of their life and could 
hardly have been expected to travel, discharge or no discharge. The sum of 
absences, for example, in the November 1355 parliament, attributable to 
Edward III’s licences, was no more than three bishops, one abbot, and two lay 
peers; absences excused by Henry VI and Edward IV together would have 
affected, for instance, in the closing stages of the parliament of 1463-5, no more 
than four bishops and three lay peers. And these were high-water marks in the 
tide of exonerations from parliamentary attendance by royal grant. There were 
no discharges at all originating under Henry V, and at the end of his reign none, 
dating even from an earlier period, was in being. 

For the most part, royal exonerations by patent were not readily granted, 
and their collective effect at any one time was of no very great moment. Even 
so, there were a few occasions when it was felt needful to insist that the privilege 
which they conferred should be waived. When, for example, parliament was 
summoned to meet at Westminster on 19 January 1349 in order to consider the 
three-cornered negotiations recently held at Calais with the French and Flemings, 
and when all the writs included an unusual additional clause that absence would 
not be excused, Bishop Bransford of Worcester was ordered to attend, not- 
withstanding his immunity for life (granted him in 1342); the abbots of Oseney, 
Thornton, and Thorney, were similarly specially summoned to appear, despite 
any previous charters or patents of discharge. No prelates or abbots might 
send proctors, except Archbishop Zouche of York, Bishop Northburgh of 
Lichfield, and Bishop Hethe of Rochester. The same suspensions of immunity 
were repeated when parliament was prorogued (because of the Black Death) 


1 See Appendix B. 
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until after Easter, by which time it had had to be abandoned. Bransford’s suc- 
cessor at Worcester, Raynold Briene, and also Bishop Pascal of Llandaff similarly 
found their patents of exemption of no avail when the parliament of 23 November 
1355 was summoned; this time abbatial representation by proxy was once more 
prohibited expressly. Again, the abbot of Evesham, exonerated for life in 
January 1375 and not summoned with the other abbots on 1 December 1376, 
was separately summoned by writ of 16 January following to attend parliament 
in person eleven days later, without prejudice to the future exercise of his 
privilege.? 

Although formal exonerations were on the whole remarkably few, and when 
granted might even be temporarily suspended, there is no dearth of evidence 
suggesting that personal attendance at parliaments by prelates and magnates, 
however insistent and corroborated was the language of the writs of summons, 
very frequently fell short of the royal ideal. This was so in those late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth century assemblies when prelates and magnates met to 
afforce the special sessions of king and council described as parliaments. During 
the Westminster parliament of Michaelmas 1278 there took place in the king's 
chamber the ceremony in which Alexander III of Scotland did homage to 
Edward I and, by the mouth of Robert de Bruce, earl of Carrick, swore fealty: 
out of the thirteen earls summoned to the parliament, only six (Bruce included) 
were present, along with four bishops? We need not be surprised at the fewness 
of the bishops: a month or so before a parliament was to meet at Northampton 
on 20 January 1283, the archbishop of Canterbury, when ordering the bishop 
of London to make his citation of the clergy of the province in pursuance of the 
royal writs, intimated that the bishops might be all the more willing to come 
because he intended to consecrate the bishop-elect of Hereford at the same time 
and place. Again, when in the parliament of May 1290 Edward I secured an 
aid for the marriage of his daughter, those who made the grant included no 
more than six bishops and the same number of earls.4 The long-drawn-out dis- 
turbance of the former cordial relations between the king and baronage which 
followed the grave constitutional crisis of 1297 possibly had the effect of ' ginger- 
ing up' baronial interest in their parliamentary duties But at what proved 

1 Reports om the dignity, iv. 578—9, 581-2. 

3 Ibid., p. 672; the abbot of Evesham had recently been embroiled with the earl of Warwick, and 
may have requested to be summoned on this occasion (Chronicon Anglie, 1328-1388, ed. E. M. Thomp- 
son (R. S.), pp. 393-4). 

3 Palgrave, op. cit., i. 7. 4 Ibid., p. 10; p. 20. 

5 The famous letter sent to Pope Boniface VIII after discussions during the Lincoln parliament of 
Hilary 1301 (in which the barons asserted the direct dominion of the English Crown over Scotland and 
denied the papal claim to interfere) was sealed by (among others) as many as seventy-five out of the 
ninety earls and lay barons summoned to the parliament (Palgrave, op. cit., i. 102, no. 42). Not all who 
sealed, however, were present in the parliament (cf. J. H. Round, ‘The Barons’ Letter to the Pope’, 
The Ancestor, vi. 189). 
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to be Edward I’s last parliament, which met at Carlisle in January 1307, the 
attendance, both prelatical and baronial, seems to have been woefully thin, even 
allowing for the season and the remote place of meeting. A list survives of those 
summoned, with highly interesting if sometimes puzzling annotations against 
their names in the shape of dots and crosses as well as verbal remarks.1 Those 
listed as summoned were the prince of Wales, eleven earls, eighty-six barons, 
two archbishops, nineteen bishops, and forty-eight abbots; 167 prelates and 
magnates in all. It would appear that perhaps no more than forty-one, almost 
certainly no more than fifty-seven, including in each case only six secular 


1 The Chancery Vetus Codex, P.R.O., C. 153/1, faithfully copied by Palgrave (op. cit., i. 183 et 
seg.). f 

In this list the word ‘hic’ is put against the names of the prince of Wales, the earl of Lincoln, and 
eight barons. Against each of the names of twenty-three magnates (including three of the ten marked 
‘hic’) is a dot. There is a dot, too, against the names of the archbishop of York and five other bishops 
(Carlisle, London, Chichester, Worcester, and Coventry and Lichfield, the treasurer, who was certainly 
present), and against the names of five abbots (Holm Cultram (near Carlisle), Peterborough, Waltham, 
Tichfield, and Torre). Now, in the large collection of letters of proxy for this parliament, there is not 
one of these secular prelates and abbots who excuses his absence. Moreover, from a comparison between 
a similarly annotated companion list of knights of the shire and burgesses and a list of the writs de expensis 
for attendance, it appears that every knight, and every burgess (except four), who is marked with a dot 
was given a writ de expensis. It would seem that a dot signified attendance. If this is so, it may be con- 
jectured that the annotation ‘hic’ meant ‘present when (or perhaps before) parliament began’, and that 
a dot signified attendance then or (more probably) later in the session (dots being placed against ten of the 
‘twenty-seven magnates specially re-summoned on 22 February). Assuming this to be a correct deduc- 
tion, we may then calculate an attendance of no more than thirty lay magnates, six secular prelates, and 
five abbots. What difference of signification was meant to be conveyed by a cross being placed against 
a name—this symbol is laid only against the names of lay magnates—it is difficult to say. But even if we 
were to assume that it too denoted attendance, we should need to add only sixteen more lay magnates, 
and we should then calculate our attendance as forty-six lay magnates, six secular prelates, and five 
abbots: fifty-seven in all. No symbol or annotation appears against the names of five earls and thirty-five 
lay barons, and eight of the rest were marked as excused and did not attend, the earl of Surrey, for 
example ‘excusatur quia in Wallia de licencia Regis’. It could, of course, be urged that so far as the lay 
magnates are concerned the only safe index of absenteeism, and even then only in the first six weeks of 
the session, is the list of three earls and twenty-four others who were specially re-summoned on 22 Feb- 
ruary to attend on pain of forfeiture, to whom should be added as absentees the eight magnates excused 
from coming. This would be to postulate an attendance, even at that stage of the parliament, of sixty- 
three lay magnates out of the ninety-eight summoned. If a dot in the annotated list means attendance, 
to these sixty-three must be added ten out of the twenty-seven specially re-summoned magnates against 
whose names in the list dots are placed, making seventy-three in all. But to add these ten to the list of 
those présent is not only to accept the annotated list but to admit that it was being kept up to date long 
enough for the attendance of these previously recalcitrant magnates to be recorded in it. Regarding the 
bishops and abbots dotted present in the list, we can have a fairly quiet mind, because we know that 
none of them sent proxies, and that at least ten of the remaining fifteen bishops and at least thirty-five 
of the remaining forty-three abbots certainly did. Even if we ignored the annotated list altogether and 
assumed that all bishops and abbots who did not send proxies did in fact attend, the bishops and abbots 
attending would only number eleven and thirteen respectively. If the sixty-three lay magnates be added 
to these, we have a total attendance of eighty-seven. If we use the annotated list only to swell the total of 
lay magnates in attendance to the maximum limit of seventy-three, but ignore it for the prelates, even 
then our total would be only ninety-seven out of 167 summoned. 
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prelates and five abbots, attended. Certainly, letters of proxy from no fewer than 
ten bishops have actually survived, and the thirty-five extant abbatial letters of 
proxy show that the abstention of the regulars was quite as serious as that of the 
bishops. Again, when nearly six weeks had passed from the date when parlia- 
ment had been due to begin, writs were sent out (on 22 February) enjoining 
personal attendance, on pain of forfeiture, on Thomas earl of Lancaster, the earls 
of Warwick and Angus, and twenty-four more lay magnates. It appears that 
none of these three earls and only ten of the other twenty-four so threatened 
subsequently attended. 

It has already been remarked that there were times, especially in the four- 
teenth century, when parliaments got off to a bad start for want of prompt 
appearance on the part of both lords and commons, but mainly, it frequently 
appears, on the part of the lords. It would not do to prejudge the issue by 
assuming that, because parliaments did not as a rule last long, failure to make 
an early arrival meant no arrival at all. It is, nevertheless, very tempting to 
believe that this was sometimes the case: that when parliament did get under 
way, it was often with an attendance that was not completely satisfactory, either 
then or later in the session. There is, of course, no question that the business of 
parliament was frequently impeded by dilatory appearance on the part of those 
individually summoned, and on occasion dislocated or even vitiated altogether for 
want of the lords’ attendance. Such phenomena were by no means entirely 
novel when Edward of Carnarvon followed his great father in 1307. But from 
this time forward there would appear to have been more official notice taken of 
default, and one inference might be that the problem was becoming more acute. 
This is not very surprising, in view of the contemporary aggravation of more 
frequent sessions by the summoning of parliament on numerous occasions to 
York and elsewhere far away from the capital. (Between 1314 and 1335 parlia- 
ment met oftener away from Westminster than it did there, and no fewer than 
eleven times at York.) This may very well have encouraged a ‘stay away’ habit, 
especially on the part of the prelates of the southern province, whose aversion 
to the northern metropolitan city in particular became almost a part of their 
professional duty as suffragans of Canterbury: an ecclesiastical factor of import- 
ance. Mainly because of the absence of several prelates and magnates, the 
business of the parliament summoned even to Westminster for 8 July 1313 
could not be fully dealt with, and on 26 July fresh writs were issued for the early 
holding of a new session on 23 September. We are given some indication of 
the number of bishops and abbots and other regulars absent from the July 
session in the list of recipients of special writs sent out on 26 July and 13 August, 
not only calling their attention to the retarding of parliament’s business, but also 
requesting loans of the kind already contributed by those prelates who had 
recently managed to attend. From the list of addressees it is clear that in July 
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1313, out of seventeen secular prelates summoned, the archbishop of York and 
the bishops of Durham, Lincoln, Rochester, Hereford, Bangor, and St. Asaph 
had been absent from the parliament; that although the bishops of Salisbury, 
Norwich, Ely, and Llandaff had attended to begin with, they had left before 
the king had put to the prelates the matter of the loan; and that at least twenty- 
eight out of the fifty abbots and other regulars summoned had either not attended 
at all or had similarly taken themselves off.1 How many of the temporal lords 
had been absent is not known. But only a week before parliament was due to 
come together again on 23 September, writs prohibiting an intended tourna- 
ment at Brackley (ominous occupation, perhaps ominous rendez-vous) were sent 
to Thomas earl of Lancaster and five out of the nine other earls summoned to 
the parliament, and parliament had, in fact, met before (on 24 September) 
safe-conducts were issued to Lancaster, Hereford, and Warwick.? There is no 
reason to believe that in this time of great political disaffection and threatening 
civil war, the attendance of the lay magnates was any better than that of the 
ecclesiastics. Less than a year and a half later, at the Hilarytide parliament of 
131$, a petition was put forward by Roger Mortimer of Chirk which could not 
be determined without the common assent of the magnates: 'nec sunt hic ad 
presens tot quot requirentur; ideo expectet proximum parliamentum”. Similarly 
a petition of Griffin de la Pole, regarding his right to the land of Powis, was 
postponed, ‘pur ceo qe plusours de grant Seigneurs, Prelatz et autres ne sont 
pas a ore a cest Parlement, et eux qe cy sont ne voillent emprendre de juger chose 
qe touche le tretiz sanz assent de toutz'? And so it went on in this unquiet time. 
On 28 January a year later (1316), the day after parliament was due to come 
together at Lincoln, the earl of Lancaster and other magnates had not come, and 
parliament marked time: on 5 February the earl and other 'proceres' were still 
absent; three more days passed, and by then the earls of Hereford, Richmond, 
and Pembroke had arrived, but Lancaster and others not; only on 12 February 
could the causes of summons be declared ‘in pleno parliamento', by which time 
Lancaster had appeared. The prelates had not shown up satisfactorily either: 
the chancellor had been ordered to scrutinize their letters of proxy and excusa- 
tion, and a committee, consisting of the chancellor, treasurer, and one of the 
justices, was set up to do this and to report to the king those who had failed to 
come or send sufficient proxies, with a view to further (unspecified) action. 
There are actually extant the letters of excusation from as many as eight bishops 


1 Palgrave, op. cit., vol. ii, division ii, Appendix, p. 64 (no. 2), p. 65 (nos. 7, 9). 

2 Rymer, Foedera, iii. 438-9. To facilitate Warwick’s appearance, steps had already been taken to 
postpone certain assizes against him in the bishopric of Durham, and the holding of other assizes in the 
northern shires had also been deliberately deferred because of the parliament (Palgrave, op. cit, il. 
102-3, nos. 25-6). 

3 Rot. Parl., i. 289, nos. 70, 71. 
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on this occasion. Four of these had also sent their apologies for absence to the 
parliament of the year before, when there had been at least an equal number of 
bishops away from Westminster; dnd certainly in 1316 no fewer than twenty- 
eight out of the religious declined to come in person and sent proxies instead. 
The number of absentees among the prelates and abbots was, however, un- 
doubtedly greater than this. For Archbishop Reynolds of Canterbury, whose 
letter of proxy is not extant, did not come to Lincoln: on 16 February he was 
. sent a royal writ calling attention to the unanimous grant of a subsidy in his 
absence by such of the clergy of his province as had attended the parliament, 
but requiring him to summon convocation to give that general approval which 
had been so obviously lacking at Lincoln. Clearly, the ‘turn-up’ at the parlia- 
ment had been miserable, and his mandate.saw fit to ignore all reference to the 
grant. A meeting of the northern convocation of York was also deemed 
necessary.® : 

There were perhaps special reasons why the higher clergy were not pulling 
their weight at this time. The clergy generally, with some of the foremost 
bishops at their head, were taking exception to the forms of citation used by the 
Crown, and there was the added complication of the Canterbury-York dispute. 
Besides, there was ever an almost inevitable ‘wastage’. It was so in convocation, 
and it was also regularly to be so, for example, in the later provincial chapters 
of the black monks. Travel meant travail, and, as a matter of course, all sorts of 
conventions composed of persons individually summoned, including those of 
the superior gradus of parliament (as Stubbs? once judiciously remarked), took 
on something of the appearance of representative assemblies, because so many 
of those summoned preferred to send proxies. 

The Lincoln experience of 1316 was by no means unique so far as the 
prelates are concerned. Their absence continued to be a feature of parliamentary 
sessions in this period of clerical dissatisfaction, as well as later. It was so even 
in the critical York parliament of 1322, when the Ordinances of 1311 were 
repealed and much else of importance was done. At the southern convocation 
in the previous December, when the reversal of the Despensers’ exile was de- 
manded of the clergy, as many as ten of the seventeen bishops of the province 
had not come. To the York parliament as many as ten came, but without their | 
archbishop; and only three suffragans of Canterbury went to both assemblies.‘ 
The attendance of the regulars at York was doubtless as deplorable as usual: 
the letters of proxy of over half of those summoned have actually survived, 


1 Palgrave, op. cit., ii. 156, nos. 17-20, P.R.O., S.C.10/3, nos. 177—227; the bishops of Lincoln 
(even he), Lichfield, Ely, London, Rochester, Worcester, Hereford, and Llandaff excused themselves. 

3 Palgrave, of. cit., ii. 158, no. 29; p. 162, no. 45. 

3 W. Stubbs, The Constitutional History of England (Oxford, 1880, Library Edition), iii. 527. 

4 Palgrave, op. cit., vol. ii, division ii, Appendix, p. 173, no. 44; vol. ii, division ii, p. 259, no. 78. 
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including those of the heads of even such houses as Bridlington, Kirkstall, and 
Welbeck, in the diocese of York itself.1 The absenteeism of the prelates, secular 
and religious, from another York parliament of some ten years later—the par- 
liament summoned for 4 December 1332—was so much more serious than usual 
that it could not be overlooked, and the abstentions of the lay peers were also 
very substantial. Admittedly this parliament was the third of the year, but 
Edward III needed backing for his personal desire to support Edward Balliol, 
the English candidate for the Scottish throne, who had recently had some 
military success in the northern kingdom and had got himself crowned. The 
session began on a Friday and was promptly ‘continued’ over the weekend, 
and then for yet another day, because of the ‘non venue des Grantz’. No panels 
of triers of petitions could be appointed, and so petitions were not received. 
Deliberations did, however, begin, ‘and lasted until, when parliament was 
theoretically a week old (Friday, 11 December), the gradus separately and then 
together advised the king that for want of attendance on the part of the prelates 
and magnates they did not dare nor were able to counsel him to do more than 
prorogue parliament for nearly six weeks (until 20 January 1333). In the mean- 
time, although there was no need to re-summon those who had attended the 
session, the absentees were to be specially charged to come, the writs drawing 
their attention to the serious results of their recent absence. The roll of this 
parliament itself discloses that of the higher clergy only the archbishop of York, 
the bishops of Carlisle and Lincoln, and the abbots of York and Selby had been 
present. And this evidence is exactly confirmed by the writs of re-summons 
sent to the absentees. The list of those to whom they were sent further makes 
clear that at least five of the eleven earls summoned had failed to get to York, 
together with no fewer than thirty-seven out of the sixty-six other magnates.? 
Archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, and barons present had numbered 
no more than forty out of 129 summoned. 

Whether the young Edward III was subjected to further humiliations of 
this sort when war with Scotland again required parliaments to meet at York 
in 1334 and 1335 is not known. But even after 1336, when for the rest of his 
long reign parliament always assembled at Westminster, there were certainly 
some occasions when the attendance of the lords was distressingly sparse. When 
on $ April 1340, after a suspiciously short session of a bare week, parliament 
was adjourned for a fortnight (until Wednesday in Easter week), those who had 
come were told not to go away unless they could be sure of getting back. 
Certainly, the abbots and priors had followed their habitual line: as many as 
twenty-one of their letters of excusation and proxy have survived for this 

1 P.R.O., S.C.10/7, nos. 344, 345; S.C.10/8, no. 364. 


2 Rot. Parl., ii. 67; Reports on the dignity, iv. 418—19. 
3 Rot. Parl., ii. 114. 
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parliament.t Fortunately, we are not left entirely in the dark about attendance in 
the first brief session of this spring parliament of 1340. The roll of the parlia- 
ment gives us, in addition to the names of one'or two other magnates, a list of 
the secular prelates and the earls who were there in time to hear the causes of 
summons declared ‘en especialte’ on the second day: Archbishop Stratford and 
seven of his sixteen suffragans who were able to come, did so, and so did the 
bishops of Durham and Carlisle, but without their primate; and seven of the 
thirteen earls summoned were there, too. In other words, roughly only half 
the bench of bishops was filled, and half of the comital seats. The list in the roll 
appears to be complete, Because an examination of the personnel of the panel 
of triers of petitions, and of the committees set up to deal with 'les notes de 
Flaundres’, the ‘chevance de Brussell’, the merchants of England, the alien 
priors, the keeping of the Scottish March, the ‘busoignes de Gascoigne’, and 
the keeping of the Isles and the sea-coasts, affords no further names regarding 
these two superior parliamentary gradus® Limited though this evidence is— 
we are left unaware of the attendance of those of merely baronial rank—it is 
less unsatisfactory than the little evidence that remains regarding the next par- 
liament of July 1340, when the king himself was in the Netherlands. There he 
was in urgent need of immediate supplies and sent special word home by the 
earls of Arundel and Gloucester and Sir William Trussell in order to secure 
prompt relief: the ‘grantz’ searched all possible ways and means to this end, 
but when they made a proposal to help with their wool, only Archbishop 
Stratford, the bishops of London and Chichester, the earl of Arundel himself 
and sixteen other lords subscribed.* Such a piece of evidence is perhaps merely 
faintly suggestive of a thin ‘turn-up’ of the prelates and lay peerage. 

Of attendance at the next parliament but two, which met nearly four years 
later on Monday, 7 June 1344—and by then no parliament had been convened 
for a year—the evidence is, by way of contrast, quite positive. In spite of the 
fact that the southern convocation had supposedly been in session at St. Paul’s 
for the past week, when parliament met to hear the chancellor’s opening speech, 
of the prelates and greater magnates only the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishops of Chichester, Bath and Wells, and Ely, and the earl of Huntingdon 
were present ‘ensemblement od ascuns des abbes et barons, et chivalers des 
counteez’, etc. It was now revealed that in the convocation ‘nul des grantz 
Prelatz’ had appeared except the primate and his suffragans of London, 
Chichester, Ely, and the elect of Hereford, ‘dont il (i.e. the king) se merveill 
trop’. Another cause of royal concern was the failure of the ‘Grantz’ to appear 
on the day of summons. Regarding the bishops, the king was enough dis- 

1 P.R.O., 8.C.10/22, 23 (nos. 1084-1112). 


2 Rot. Parl., il. 112 (the bishop of Hereford was in remotis agens), 113-14. 
3 Rot. Parl., ii. 118. 
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gruntled (‘mal appaiez’) to order the primate to deal with the contumacy of his 
clergy, but declared that for his part he would do to those who disobeyed his 
writs what was behoveful. Those who had appeared for the openings of con- 
vocation and parliament, he heartily thanked (‘mercia molt’), and then ordered 
an adjournment pending further arrivals. On the second day, the bishops of 
London and Carlisle joined the handful of prelates in parliament, and perhaps 
the bishop of Lichfield (Cestrensis) came too or was expected, because he appears 
among the triers of petitions. By Thursday, the fourth day, Lichfield was 
certainly present at the declaration of the causes of summons, and the bishops 
of Salisbury and Lincoln are now recorded as present for the first time. This 
brought the tally of bishops to ten (including the primate) out of the twenty-one 
summoned. Of the twenty-six regular clergy summoned, only the abbots of 
Westminster and Reading and the priors of Coventry and Rochester were there 
to hear the formal opening speech. As many as eight out of the thirteen earls 
appeared then also. We are left in the dark about the extent of absenteeism among 
the other magnates, because the short list of five named barons present ends with 
the words ‘et autres barons et baneretts’.1 In spite of the fact that on the second 
day it had already been decided to ascertain which lords were absent, so that a 
written list could be supplied for the king’s benefit ‘pur ordeigner tieu punisse- 
ment come lui plerra’, it is doubtful whether many more bishops, abbots, earls, 
or barons came along. For the lists of triers of petitions add no names to those 
already collected, except the abbots of St. Albans and St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury. Neither do any ‘fresh bishops, earls, or barons appear among the names 
of those thirty-one prelates, abbots, and magnates who on 23 June, three days 
before the end of the parliament, met to advise Edward III about France, with 
the sole exception of Sir Nicholas de Cantilupe. The ranks of the regulars, how- 
ever, had by now increased to seven: the abbots of St. Albans, Westminster, 
Abingdon,’ Waltham, Reading, and Hyde by Winchester, and the prior of 
Coventry were now listed as present.? The king's threats had seemingly borne 
fruit, at any rate in this direction, because, before the session opened, of these 
heads of houses the abbots of St. Albans, Abingdon, Waltham, and Reading 
had certainly sent letters of excusation.? The extant letters of the regulars 
appointing proxies to this parliament number twenty. Those of the bishops 
extant number eight (including none from those whose attendance is referred 
to in the notices on the parliament-roll). Attendance in this parliament of 1344 
would seem to have been almost as irritating to the government as in that of 
York, nearly twelve years before. 


1 Rot. Parl., ii. 146-7. ‘Technically the sees of Hereford and Norwich were vacant, but writs had 
issued to the new bishop of Norwich as ‘electus’ and to Hereford as ‘electus confirmatus’. 

2 Ibid., p. 148. 

3 P.R.O., $.C.10/23, nos. 1137, 1143; S.C.10/24, nos. 1156, 1158. 
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It is impossible to judge whether there was any improvement in the next 
parliament. Over two years passed before it met on 11 September 1346. But 
the situation was on this occasion abnormal in more than one sense: Edward III 
himself was over in France, where he had just won the battle of Crécy and begun 
the long siege of Calais; many of the nobility were with him; and the situation 
on the northern borders towards Scotland involved the expressly allowed 
absence from parliament of the northern prelates and abbots and eleven lay 
magnates. Sir Bartholomew de Burghersh's description of the recent campaign 
on the third day of the session was heard, the parliament-roll tells us, by Arch- 
bishop Stratford and only half his suffragans (London, Winchester, Salisbury, 
Norwich, Chichester, Ely, Hereford, and St. Asaph); of the twenty-five abbots 
and priors individually summoned, only the abbot of Westminster and the prior 
of the Hospital of St. John were there;-none of the five earls not overseas had 
then appeared; of the eleven barons summoned, only two were present (Segrave 
and Berkeley) with Baron Wake, who had been excused with the other 
northerners: fourteen all told, nine of them secular prelates.! 

Not until we come to the roll of the parliament of November 1355 do we 
meet with a like piece of evidence about the lords’ attendance. The king had 
adjourned parliament for two days, ‘par cause qe ceux qi furent somons . . . 
ne furent pas plenerement venuz’, and then Chief Justice Shareshull announced 
to the lords and commons that Sir Walter Manny would explain the reasons for 
the meeting, arising as they did out of the diplomatic and military situation: of 
the twenty-one secular prelates summoned, the two archbishops and five bishops 
of the southern province alone were present, along with five out of eight earls.? 

We have long to wait before such detailed evidence of the lords' attendance 


: in parliament is again forthcoming in the rolls of the parliaments themselves. 


But, apart from the terms of the writs of summons with their steady insistence 
that excusation from personal attendance would not be accepted and their : 
periodic order to the bishops and abbots not to appoint proxies, there is at our 
disposal a certain amount of interim data which, however imprecise it may be, 
suggests that a poor attendance on the part of the spiritual and lay peers was a 
recurrent, if not fairly constant, feature of the parliamentary situation. When 
the first parliament of 1348 came together on Monday, 14 January, there had 
to be adjournments from day to day, until Thursday, before Chief Justice Thorpe 
declared the causes of summons, because the ‘grantz et autres’ were not 'pleine- 
ment venuz’.? The first parliament to meet after the Black Death was sum- 
moned for Wednesday, 9 February 1351. For want of full attendance, the 
king's commission to begin the session was not read until the Eriday, when 
seemingly Arundel was the only earl as yet present. The weekend passed. Even 


1 Rot. Parl., ii. 158. 2 Ibid., p. 264. 3 Ibid., p. 164. 
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then; because the king ‘avoit certeines Novels ge pluseurs des Grauntz somons 
+ + + qi n'estoient pas lors venuz vendreient hastiement a Londres par cause 
du Parlement’, there was a further adjournment for a day (until Tuesday) before 
the session was formally opened It is relevant to note that this parliament 
lasted for only another fortnight. In the next parliament of January 1352 and 
in the great council of September 1353, there were similar postponements of 
the opening formalities. At the parliament of November 1 355 there was again 
a delayed start.? 

That this dilatoriness was misliked by the king is clearly indicated by the 
inclusion in the writs of summons to the very next parliament (which met on 
17 April 1357) of an order to appear on the first day. In 1360 began a de- 
parture from the general rule of summoning parliaments to begin on a Monday, 
and in that year, and in 1361, 1362, and 1363, parliament was called to meet on a 
Friday, a Sunday, a Thursday, and 4 Friday respectively. There may have been 
here a deliberate intention to anticipate an originally decided date and discount 
the first weekend of the session as a period of grace for the late arrivals. But this 
experiment, if experiment it was, was short-lived, and in 1 365 Monday resumed 
its position as the generally accepted day for the beginning of parliaments. The 
difficulty of getting off the mark remained. Those individually summoned to 
the parliament of Monday, 4 May 1366, were instructed in the writs to be there 
on the Sunday, so that parliament could be begun on Monday morn- 
ing.4 Failure to attend promptly on the part of those who did attend, was 
a commonplace. 

The rolls of the later parliaments of Edward III frequently, and those of the 
early years of Richard II invariably, tell the old story of adjournments for want 
of attendance at the advertised start of a session. Sometimes the clerk of the 
parliament went out of his way to be a little more explicit than usual about the 
reason: in January 1380 an adjournment of one day was made because ‘une 
grande partie des Prelatz et Seigneurs . . . n'estoient encores venuz, a cause 
de grant pluvie et autre male temps q’avoit este les trois ou quatre jours devant’. 
At Northampton in the following November there was an immediate adjourn- 
ment, the reason given being the delays caused by perilous roads and ‘le out- 
rageous cretyn de eawe q’estoit sourdez des grantz et continueles pluuyes et 
tempestes’. Begun on a Monday, parliament was not formally opened until the 

1 Rot. Parl., ii. 225. 2 Ibid., pp. 236, 246, 264. 

3 Reports on the dignity, iv. 611-12. 4 Ibid., p. 639. 

5 This was so in 1368 (Rot. Parl., ii. 294), 1372 (ibid., p. 309), 1376 (ibid., p. 321), January 1377 
(idid., p. 361), October 1377 (idid., iii. 3), 1378, at Gloucester (idid., p. 32), 1379 (ibid., p. 55), 
January 1380 (idid., p. 71), November 1380, at Northampton (i4id., p. 88), 1381 (i6id., p. 98), 
May 1382 (idid., p. 122), October 1382 (idid., p. 132), February 1383 (idid., p. 144), October 1383 
(ibid., p. 149), April 1384, at Salisbury (iid., p. 166), November 1384 (idid., p. 184), 1385 (ibid, 
p- 203). 
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"Thursday, and even then 'des ditz Seigneurs Temporeles y avoit moelt petite 
nombre”. An additional reason for this was alleged to be that John of Gaunt 
(‘Monsr d'Espaigne") was still in the Scottish March 'avec grant partie des 
Contes et Barons del Roialme'. Certainly a week before this Lancaster was still 
at Berwick-on-T'weed, and so were the earls of Warwick and Suffolk, but the 
only other lords involved in the recent commissions of September and October 
to deal with breaches of the truce, were Archbishop Neville of York, the prior 
of the Hospital of St. John, and Richard Lord Scrope.t At the outset of the 
first parliament to be summoned after the dislocations of the Peasants' Revolt 
(that of 3 November 1381), 'grant partie des Prelatz et Seigneurs’ had still not. 
come, but the long postponement of the proper opening of this session was 
clearly due, in the main, to the difficult business of getting Lancaster and 
Northumberland to meet without an explosion of feeling. In the next parlia- 
ment (May 1382) there was reported the same thin attendance of prelates and 
lords at the beginning of the session, and this time at least there is more than a 
Hint that failure to attend promptly turned out to be failure to come at all: before - 
the parliament ended, certain ‘ordinances et establissementz’ were agreed upon, 
one of which was to the effect that ‘toutes singulers Persones et Communaltees 
q’averont desore la sommonce de Parlement, viegnent desenavant as Parle- 
mentz par manere come ils sont tenuz de faire’, and that if anyone such ‘soi 
absente ou ne vieghe mye a la dite somonce, s’il ne se purra resonablement et 
honestement ent excuser devers le Roi nostre Seigneur, soit [il] amerciez et 
autrement puniz selonc ce qe auncienement a este usez deinz le Roialme . . . 
en ce cas’.? We are perhaps not entitled to doubt the literal correctness of the 
rolls of the autumn parliament of this year (October 1382) and of the mid-Lent 
parliament of the next (February 1383), when they state that, although on the 
first day ‘le greindre partie des Seigneurs et autres’ were not come to town, 
after a two-day delay ‘la greindre partie’ of the lords were then present. But 
certainly there was little change for the better when parliament met in the spring 
of 1384 (29 April) at Salisbury: the absence of Lancaster and other commis- 
sioners for redressing violation of truces with Scotland*—the earl of Northumber- 
land and Lords Neville, Clifford, Scrope, and Fitz Walter—was the formal 
reason for the postponement of the chancellor’s opening speech for as much as a 
week. But, in addition to Lancaster and his colleagues, there were also absent 
‘ceux Prelatz et Seigneurs as queux pur diverses causes s’avoient ent fait 
excuser devers nostre dit Seigneur le Roi’. Evidently, not until after 9 May, 
when parliament had already been met eleven days, did Lancaster and other 
‘grantz Seigneurs’ arrive, his brothers of Cambridge and Buckingham among 
them. It is not surprising that the lists of triers for this parliament are short 


1 Rotuli Scotiae, ii. 27, 29. 3 Rot. Parl., iii. 124. 3 Rot. Scot., ii. 58-9. 
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ones, nor that the chancellor had announced that ‘le Roi defende a touz ge nul 
se depart de ce Parlement sanz especial congie de lui devant le fin de mesme le 
Parlement, sur peril q'appent'.! Whether the November session of this same 
year (1384) was better attended or not, there is little to show, but certainly no 
fewer than nine bishops sent letters of excusation.? 

The parliament of October 1386 was the first for ten years to see the session 
begin on the day appointed in the writs of summons. Thenceforward, until 
1413, prompt starts alternated with adjournments for want of prompt attend- 
ance, and then, from the beginning of Henry V’s reign, parliament regularly 
came to be opened on the day stipulated in the writs. We must believe the 
parliament-rolls on this point. There is no reason, however, as we shall see, to . 
think that prompt starts meant an adequate initial attendance in the fifteenth 
century. In the meantime, even during the Merciless Parliament of 1388, the 
lords’ attendance was not all that was desirable from at any rate the point of 
view of the Lords Appellant, who were then in political control. When the first 
session of this parliament, which perhaps marks the highest point of pressure of 
the aristocratic theory of government between 1311 and 1422, was adjourned: 
for over three weeks because of Easter, it was felt necessary to issue fresh writs 
of summons to the lords and to warn them to appear (the lords spiritual, not by 
proxies) on the day before the resumption, under the threat of a heavy penalty 
to be limited by the king and the lords who did come. Moreover, seven tem- 
poral peers (William de Dacre, John de Welle, John Grey of Codnor, William 
Botreaux, John de la Warre, John de Montague, and Philip Despenser) were 
specially ordered to appear, having taken no heed to come at all during the first 
session, ‘in nostri contemptum manifestum’. What attendance was like in the 
session after Easter, there is no means of knowing, but it is very likely that some 
saw fit to be circumspect, or were otherwise sickened by a return to the political 
savagery of Edward Ils time, and so stayed away: whether the lords came in 
force or not, when more of Richard II's friends, Sir Simon de Burley and Sir 
James Berners (among others) came to be condemned for treason, there were 
absent—so the charge against John Lord Cobham ran at Shrewsbury nearly ten 
years later—'plusours autres Piers du Parlement qi soy leverent et ne voloient 
mye seer en tiel Jugement’. Absence as well as presence might be regarded as a 
paying investment in bitter circumstances like these. It depended on one’s 
point of view, degree of involvement and temperament, no doubt. 

Probably the excitement of such a situation worked in favour of a good 
attendance. Certainly, if no more than seven lay peers had been absent from 
the first session of the Merciless Parliament, it would appear so (although these 
seven magnates may well have been king’s friends singled out for particular 

1 Rot. Parl., iii. 167; ibid., p. 166. 2 P.R.O., S.C.r0/35. 
3 Reports on the dignity, iv. 727, 729; Rot. Parl., ii. 245, 381. 
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treatment). But at a time of no special impending agitation, in January 1397, 
for example, before Richard II had decided to prepare the coup he made in the 
following summer, a poor attendance on the part of the lords had once more 
evidently become far from abnormal. On the second day of the session, the 
chancellor had warned the lords to come each day at nine o’clock at the latest, 
no lord being absent without the king’s special leave. And then, on the third 
day, ‘les Communes vindrent devant le Roy et les Seigneurs en Parlement et 
prierent ge toutz les Seigneurs Espirituelx et Temporelx qi feurent absentz 
soient envoier de venir au Parlement’. That the commons were not referring 
to lords who were up in town but careless of their duty, is made quite clear in 
the king’s answer: the chancellor stated that if what the commons asked was 
done, ‘ce serroit tre long delaie du Parlement’, but that, nevertheless, ‘y pleust 
au Roy q’en esploit du Parlement q’il serroit envoiez de novel pur les Seigneurs 
qi feurent bien pres'. As it turned out, parliament was dissolved before three 
weeks had passed, and if perhaps a short session could already be anticipated— 
and no direct taxation was being demanded—to re-summon any but those who 
lived close-by would have been pointless. But the significant thing to note in 
the royal answer is that not only did it confirm the commons' complaint, but 
showed what this did not, namely, that there was a number of lords who lived 
within easy reach (‘bien pres") and who had yet neglected to attend the parlia- 
ment. Most significant of all—rather hardly for Pollard’s theory of the negligent 
attitude of the commons to their own parliamentary attendance—it was actually 
the commons who had complained of the unsatisfactory attendance in the 
Upper House. 

It will, of course, be generally recognized that nobody can know the precise 
extent to which, for the duration of any medieval parliament, the lords spiritual 


, „and temporal—or for that matter anybody else—attended its daily sessions. 
“The nearest thing to an attendance-list of the lords—if not essentially a register 
..' ‘of attendance itself—is supplied by the Fane fragment of the Lords’ Journal 
“+, of 1461,? a much later copy of a summary of day-to-day attendance for a part 


of a session only. It is a happy survival, but nevertheless unfortunate in the 
sense that it relates to the first parliament of a new reign after a dynastic revolu- 
tion, when parliamentary attendance was hardly likely to be typical. And for 
only one session of another parliament is there a list of lords, for whose absence 
a tariff of fines was actually imposed in the exchequer by parliamentary authority: 
the third proper session of the parliament of 1453—-4.8 And so the collection of 
letters of excusation from attendance in parliament, and of appointment of par- 


1 Rot. Parl., iii. 338. 


3 The Fane Fragment of the 1461 Lords Journal (New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1935), ed. W. H. 
Dunham, junior. 


? See below, pp. 189-92. 
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liamentary proxies, written to the king (or as letters patent) by absent bishops, 
abbots, and lords temporal, deserves special consideration. Such letters form 
the bulk of the series of Parliamentary Proxies kept in the Public Record Office 
as Parliament and Council, S.C.10. 

First surviving from Henry III’s reign, the letters of this series reach down 
to the time of Henry VIII. So far as the letters of proxy or attorney of lords 
temporal go, there is nothing until 1307, and then there are complete gaps 
between 1339 and 1401 and between 1426 and 1529. These form but a small 
collection. In the period 1307 to 1339 only twenty such letters survive, involv- 
ing no more than seven lords. They begin with the appointment of the dean of 
Wells by John de Beauchamp de Somerset, seignur de Hacche, ‘a treter, 
ordener, et assenter en mon noun ensemblementes ove les autres seigneurs de la 
terre’ at Carlisle in January 1307, and then there are the letters of Robert de 
Vere, earl of Oxford (1319, 1322, 1328, and 1330), Robert FitzWalter the 
father (1322), John de Warenne, earl of Surrey (1322, December 1332), Robert 
de Clifford (1329), William la Zouche of Haryngworth (1331, January 1332 [his 
proctors to be ‘en mon leu et pur moy a ces tretitz et parlantes . . . a un d'eux 
plein poair totes choses affaire quea moy apendeit ences parlantes et tretitz . . .’], 
March and November 1332, 1333, 1334, 1335, and 1336), and of Henry, earl 
of Lancaster and Leicester (March 1332, 1334, and 1339) The little group of 
nineteen letters in this category dating from 1401 to 1426 are entirely made up 
of the appointments of proxies by Edward Courtenay, earl of Devon (in 1401, 
1404, 1406, 1407, 1410, 1413, 1416, 1417, and 1419), and Thomas Lord 
de la Warre, clerk (in 1414, 1416, 1417, 1419, 1420, 1421, 1422, 1425, and 
1426).2 Forming so small, and so obviously fragmentary, a collection, these 
letters are but of little help with the general problem of the attendance of the 
lay peers. 


The case is rather different with the bishops and abbots. Their surviving - S 


letters of proxy are very sparse indeed until the end of Edward I's reign, but 
the series from then on (to 1447, after which there is a wide gap until 1523), 
although demonstrably time and time again very incomplete, does occasionally 
contain enough letters relating to a single parliament to be very revealing of 
their lack of attendance. The extant letters excusing attendance at the West- 
minster parliament of Hilary 1315, for instance, number nine in the case of the 
bishops, and in the case of the abbots and priors, twenty-two; at the Lincoln 
parliament a year later, ten and twenty-eight, respectively. 'There have survived 
ten bishops' letters excusing their attendance at the York parliament of 1332—3; 
as many as twelve letters appointing bishops' proxies to parliament in May 1335, 
again at York; nine bishops' letters for each of the parliaments of November 

1 PRO, S.C.10/52, nos. 1-16, 28; S.C.10/14, no. 672. 

2 §.C.10/52, nos. 16A-27; S.C.10/47, no. 2315; S.C.10/48, nos. 2373, 2385. 
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1384 and January 1393. The collection, incomplete though it is, shows absence 
on the part of individual bishops sometimes for parliament after parliament: 
for example, Bishop Wouldham of Rochester appointed proxies to excuse his 
absence at Westminster in 1313, at York in 1314, at Westminster again in 
1315, and at Lincoln in 1316; Bishop Swinfield of Hereford was absent from 
every parliament (for which these letters of excusation are extant) from 1307 
until his death ten years later; Bishop Shrewsbury of Bath and Wells excused 
himself from certainly no fewer than seven out of nine parliaments or councils 
between 1348 and 1357 before he secured (in 1361) a royal patent of exemption 
for life; Bishop Stretton of Coventry and Lichfield sent proxies to every one of 
the eight parliaments between 1373 and 1380, and probably carried on in this 
way until his death in 1385 (he certainly did not attend in 1382 and 1384); 
a later occupant of his see, John Burghill, Richard II's former confessor, was 
absent from certainly two out of every three of Henry IV's parliaments, includ- 
ing even the Coventry session of 1404; Bishop Lancaster of St. Asaph sent 
' letters excusatory to no fewer than twelve out of the fifteen parliaments that sat 
. between 1416 and 1432. There were some parliaments—for instance, in 1335 
(York), 1337, and 1344— when not one of the four Welsh bishops came in 
person. We need not be surprised if we happen to light on evidence that sug- 
gests that an attendance of no more than half of the bishops was nothing out of 
the ordinary. ; 

There have actually survived the letters of excusation of more than half of 
the abbots in the case of each of no fewer than forty parliaments in the course 
of the fourteenth century. In 1337 certainly no less than twenty abbots and 
priors, out of thirty-two summoned, sent letters of excusation, and two years 
later the number of extant letters is the same, and again in 1340 and 1344. The 
surviving letters of excusation for the successive parliaments of 1391, 1393, 
1394, 1395, and January 1397 (by which time twenty-seven abbots and priors 
were being regularly summoned) number respectively 16, 19, 19, 17, and 16. 
An examination of the record of the heads of individual monasteries, as revealed 
by their letters of proxy, suggests that in the vast ‘majority of cases it was really 
exceptional for an abbot to attend parliament in person. To avoid tedium, may 
I draw attention to a few particular instances only. The surviving letters of 
excusation and appointment of proxies of the abbots of Peterborough relate to 
roughly two out of every three of the parliaments of the fourteenth century; for 
only four out of the twenty-three parliaments which met in Richard II's reign 
are such letters missing in the case of the head of this great Benedictine abbey. 
Between 1385 and 1425 the abbots of Thorney sent letters of excusation, which 
are extant, to all parliaments save six. There is no letter of proxy from the abbot 
of Evesham excusing his attendance at the parliament of 1411, but otherwise 
he excused himself from every one of Henry IV’s parliaments. The number of 
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surviving letters of excusation written by the abbot of Westminster is a small 
one. Doubtless he was a normal attender of parliaments meeting in the precincts 
of the palace on the other side of his own abbey wall. But he certainly at times 
absented himself from even Westminster sessions, in January and March 1340, 
January and March 1348, October 1382, November 1391, and January 1394; 
and when there was travelling to be done, as to York in 1318, 1319, 1322, 1328, 
1332, 1333, and 1335, or to Salisbury in 1328, Winchester in 1330, and 
Northampton in 1380, the abbot of Westminster shared the aversion of the 
majority of his brother abbots and abstained from personal appearance. The 
collection of letters is at any rate complete enough to show that to none of 
the eight parliaments which sat between 1372 and 1381 did the abbots of 
St. Mary of York, St. Benet's Hulme, Evesham, and Ramsay come; or again, 
the abbots of Peterborough, Bury St. Edmund's, St. Mary of York, Selby, 
St. Benet's Hulme, Thorney, and Gloucester contented themselves with sending 
proxies to each one of the five parliaments which met between November 1391 
and January 1397. In view of these deductions, derived though they are from 
an obviously incomplete collection of letters, it should be a cause of no amaze- 
ment to find that, whenever it happens that there is a record of the lords' attend- 
ance in parliament on a particular occasion, the regular clergy individually 
summoned appear as seldom present in more than bare handfuls at best, and 
generally in only ones and twos. T'he paucity of attendance on the part of the 
abbots, if the large number of letters of excusation were not itself evidence 
enough, could perhaps be conjectured from the fact that, in the medieval period, 
the absentees—and those summoned were almost all Benedictines—did not 
appoint other parliamentary abbots to act as their proxies. This, some of them 
were doing in the very last parliaments to which they were ever summoned, 
that is, before the Dissolution; in 1523 and 1529 this was certainly the case. 
This suggests a last flickering ‘of interest—and understandable it was in the 


circumstances—before their light was put out. Theoretically, the secular pre- ` ' 


lates and regulars in the Upper House had long outnumbered the lords 
temporal, and, theoretically, the Dissolution had the effect of reducing the 
spiritual peers ‘from more than a half to less than a third of the whole house' 3 
In practice, however, the Dissolution can have had but little effect on the day- 
to-day composition of the lords in session, in view of the habitual, large-scale 
absenteeism on the regulars' part. 

It remains to consider the evidence of a series of fragments of information 
from both the parliament-rolls and the records of great councils of the later 
medieval period and mainly of fifteenth century date, in which from time to 
time appear lists of prelates and magnates assisting at particular ceremonies in 


1 A. F. Pollard, Evolution, p. 303. 
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these assemblies or “consenting to particular acts. I am proposing to deal ‘in this 


context with the evidence from great councils as well as from parliaments, 


because of the obvious relationship between attendance in the one and in the 
other type of assembly (which is not, of course, to suggest that great councils 
were equal in status and authority with parliaments). 

The first of such notices concerns a letter written about the middle of Feb- 
ruary 1395 to Richard II, then engaged on the earlier of his two military expedi- 
tions in Ireland, requesting him to return, because of the Scottish situation. 
The duke of York was then holding parliament as ‘custos’, and the letter was 
subscribed by him and the five earls of Derby, Arundel, Warwick, Salisbury, 
and Northumberland ‘et autres seigneurs du parlement’, and then come some 
more names (in another but contemporary hand), comprising the earl of Devon- 
shire and eight other lords temporal. This was only fifteen out of the thirty- 
seven lay magnates summoned, some of the nobility being, of course, with the 
king (and accordingly not summoned). Six of the eight earls summoned were 


^. clearly present. The evidence regarding the other peers must be regarded as 


inconclusive; but it is doubtful whether many more were in fact present, because 
no principle ‘of selection can be discerned in the list? 

What proved to be Richard II's last parliament (although not the last to be 
summoned in his name) met on 17 September 1397. Duringa first session of no 
more than a fortnight it repealed the parliamentary commission of 1386 as a 
treasonable usurpation of the royal authority, and brought about the condemna- 
tion of the late duke of Gloucester, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, and 
Archbishop Arundel of Canterbury, for their share in the disaffection of the 
years, 1386-8. On Sunday, 30 September, the day after the adjournment of 
parliament to Shrewsbury, following mass in the abbey church of Westminster, 
the lords spiritual and temporal came before the altar of the Confessor’s shrine to 
take an oath to maintain the acts of the session. That what parliament was going 
` -to be required to do was of great consequence had been already made clear, and 
in ample time, before it met: the writs of summons had been issued two months 
in advance (on 18 July), and eight of Richard’s supporters among the nobility, 
six weeks before Parliament met, had (at Nottingham) appealed of treason 
those three of the former Appellants of 1388 against whom it was now intended 
to proceed. Such was the king’s temper at this time of his coup, that to fail to 
attend the parliament would be to run grave risk of a charge of treason; it would 
be an even greater risk for those who, having attended, did not come to swear 
to uphold what had been done. And, in fact, a remarkably high number of the 
upper aristocracy attended the ceremony in the abbey?: all the dukes, the one 
marquis (Dorset), and all the earls (except Devonshire) were there, sixteen 


1 Proc. and Ord. P.C., i. 59. 2 Rot. Parl., iii. 355-6. 
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altogether. And of the thirty-six other temporal peers summoned; no more than 
eleven were absent. Regarding théSe last, the attendance of Lord De la Warre 
and Lord Cobham probably ought, moreover, to be discounted, of the former 
because he had been exonerated by patent as long ago as 1382 (although he was 
now, on 14 October 1397, to secure a renewal of his discharge), and of the latter 
because he was very likely already under arrest pending his trial for treason at 
Shrewsbury in January following. Besides, six of the remaining nine absent 
barons were from the north of England. No stronger testimony than this, if it 
were required, could be adduced to prove Richard Ils complete and fearful 
dominance of the nobility at this crisis in his affairs. The attendance of the 
bishops was even more satisfactory: Archbishop Waldby of York, his two 
suffragans of Durham and Carlisle, and eleven out of the sixteen suffragans of 
Canterbury were present at the abbey ceremony. It was naturally impossible 
for Archbishop Arundel to be present on this occasion, because he stood con- 
demned of treason and under sentence of banishment—he had of course attended 
the parliament—and Bishop Buckingham of Lincoln and Bishop Erghum of 
Bath and Wells were. excused by their patents of exemption. If, among those 
who attended the parliament, we include the bishop of Norwich, who was among 
the triers of petitions but not present at the oath-taking on 30 September, no 
fewer than sixteen out of the twenty secular prelates summoned! attended the 
parliament, and of the four who did not, two were not bound to come. It should, 
of course, be remembered that the southern convocation had been convened for 
8 October. This may have helped with the bishops. It had seemingly no effect 
on the habitually slack attendance of the regulars: of the twenty-five abbots 
summoned, only two, the abbot of Westminster and his neighbour of St. 
Albans, were present at the ceremony at St. Edward's shrine, along with one 
of the two priors summoned, the prior of the Hospital of St. John of Clerkenwell. 
What was the measure of the lords’ attendance when parliament reassembled at. 
Shrewsbury on 27 January 1398 to continue its work, there is, unhappily, no ^ 
means of knowing. i 

Two years to the very-day from Richard II’s triumph on 30 September 1397 
he was deposed, and Henry of Bolingbroke’s claim to the Crown accepted, in a 
convention of the estates. Now, in 1399, in these circumstances of dynastic 
revolution, and especially in view of the impending coronation of the new king 
and all that this involved in the performance of hereditary services and in the 
doing of homage and swearing of fealty, the lords were under heavy duty to 
attend. It was certainly to their general interest to do so. And, as in Richard II’s 
last parliament, so in Henry IV’s first, the evidence shows that their attendance 
Was very numerous. À collation of the evidence of the lists of triers of petitions, 

1 Seventeen suffragans of the province of Canterbury had been originally summoned, but Bishop 
Gilbert of St. David’s had died in the meantime. 
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of the deputation which had been to see Richard IT in the Tower on Michaelmas 
Day, of the record of the arraignment of the Appellants of 1397, and (most 
importantly) of the list of all those lords who on 23 October 1399 advised on the 
manner of the deposed king’s future safe-keeping,! shows that of the twenty 
secular prelates summoned (the see of Bangor was technically still vacant) the 
two primates and fifteen bishops certainly attended, the remaining three sum- 
moned being Bishop Erghum of Bath and Wells, who enjoyed a patent of dis- 
charge for life, Tideman of Winchcombe, bishop of Worcester, Richard Ils 
former physician, and Bishop Merks of Carlisle, the ex-king’s close supporter, 
who on 28 October was to be given over into the protective custody of the abbot 
of St. Albans; that of the sixteen members of the higher ranks of the lay peerage 
: only the earls of Devonshire and Oxford were not present, and of the remaining 
thirty-four barons summoned only eleven more were absent; that the attend- 
ance of the abbots was comparatively good, too, nine being present out of 
twenty-five summoned (there being no mention of the prior of the Hospital 
or of Coventry). Out of all those ninety-seven summoned, there were no fewer 
than sixty-three certainly in attendance at Henry IV’s first parliament, the over- 
. whelming preponderance of absentees being among the regular clergy. Never 
again perhaps was Henry IV to see so many of his prelates and magnates 
gathered together in either parliament or great council. 

In the first five years of his reign Henry IV did not find it convenient to 
meet parliament again oftener than three times, the intervals being bridged by the 
holding of great councils. At the first of these councils, the one summoned to 
meet at Westminster less than three months after the dissolution of the 1399 
parliament (namely, on 9 February 1400), not unnaturally the attendance was 
somewhat sparse. It came together to consider means of levying war against 
France and Scotland, and all the bishops present granted an aid in money, and 
the lay magnates one in the form of a quarter’s free military service.* The 

' bishops made up a respectable contingent: the two primates and eleven out of 
the eighteen bishops of the two provinces. (Carlisle was vacant.) The lay 
magnates, on the other hand, numbered no more than five earls and fifteen 
others, little more than half the number of those present in the recent parliament, 
andonly two out of every five of the wholelay peerage. On the crucial day of the 
vote of supplies no more than thirty-three lords in all had been present. The 
increasingly harassed king can hardly have been comforted by the lords' attend- 
ance at subsequent assemblies, whether these were fully parliamentary or not. 
When, in the second parliament of the reign (which met in January 1401), Chief 


1 Rot. Parl., iii. 416, 449, 426-7. 

2 Proc. and Ord. P.C., i. 105—6. Privy seals requiring contributions were to be sent to the abbots. 
Whether they had been summoned is not known. 1f they had not been summoned, this might suggest 
that the futility of calling them in was fully realized, for seemingly none of them attended. 
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Justice Thirning declared the causes of summons, he saw fit to warr} both lords 
and commons that none ‘s’absenté hors de mesme le parlement, ne departe 
ascunement d'icell hors du ville tan ge il soit finiz’, which conceivably might 
point to an unsatisfactory initial attendance. However this may be, when, early 
in March, towards the end of the session, all the lords temporal present were 
party to a judgement of treason against the Ricardian nobles who had been 
killed.or executed in the futile revolt of January 1400, they comprised the prince 
of Wales, the duke of York, and as many as eight out of the ten earls, but no 
more than fourteen out of the remaining thirty-five lay peers.! Some three months 
later (at the end of June 1401), apparently only four of the earls, along with no 
more than fifteen other temporal lords, attended a meeting of a great council 
held to advise about the expediency of engaging in war with France and the 
restitution of Richard II's widowed queen, Isabel of Valois.’ 

Not until Henry IV’s seventh regnal year are we next vouchsafed any re- 
liable evidence bearing upon this problem of the lords’ attendance in parliament. 
Henry IV’s sixth parliament met on 1 March 1406, and was first adjourned 
on 3 April to meet (after Easter and the Garter Feast) on 25 April; there was a 
second recess from 19 June to 13 October, from which date the third and last 
session lasted until 22 December. That the beginnings of the second and third 
sessions had each to be postponed, the former for four days and the latter for 
five, partly because of an inadequate presence of both lords and commons, is 
perhaps not very surprising in these circumstances of heavy demands for par- 
liamentary service. But even in the second session, and at a favourable season 
for travelling, the attendance of the lords was far from what it might have been. 
That this was so is indicated by the list of those who on 7 June 1406 sealed the 
exemplification of the statute entailing the Crowns of England and France on 
Henry IV and the heirs male of his body.* A convocation of thesouthern province 
was then in session at St. Paul’s, and Archbishop Arundel and eleven out of the 
other sixteen secular prelates summoned (the sees of York, Durham, London, 
and Rochester being vacant) sealed the instrument. But of the twenty-five 
abbots summoned to the parliament only those of Westminster, St. Albans, 
Waltham, and Shrewsbury sealed, along with the prior of the Hospital of St. 
John. Incidentally, no fewer than nineteen abbatial letters of proxy actually 
survive for this parliament. Of the temporal lords, the duke of York and five 
(out of the seven) earls affixed their seals, together with eighteen out of the 
thirty-two barons summoned. This adds up to a total presence of forty-one 
peers out of eighty-four summoned, slightly under a half. It should be remem- 
bered that of those present on this occasion, Arundel and two of his suffragans 


1 Rot. Parl., iii. 454, 459 (the earl of Warwick and Lords Roos and Cobham appear among the 


triers (455). 
3 Proc. and Ord. P.G., i. 144. 3 Rot. Parl., iii. 576. 
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(Winchester ‘and Exeter), and the duke of York, the earl of Somerset, and six 
of the other temporal peers (Roos, Grey of Codnor, Furnival, Willoughby, 
Burnell, and Lovell) were all members of the council recently appointed on 
22 May, when the king's physical weakness necessitated the transference of the 
work of government to its control! Excluding councillors, we get a balance of 
thirty peers present out of seventy-three. It is hardly surprising that, on the 
last day of this second session (19 June), the lords temporal, wishing to postpone 
to the next session their final decision on the character of the risings of the late 
Archbishop Scrope of York, the late earl marshal, the earl of Northumberland, 
and Lord Bardolf, asked the king ‘de comander toutz les Seigneurs temporelx, 
peres de Roialme, d'estre presentz pur la cause suisdite, et qe null d'eux soit 
absent a icell fait'.? At the end of the third and last session of this long parlia- 
ment (on 22 December), the recent statutory restrictions imposed on the royal 
succession were found unsatisfactory and a return to the parliamentary arrange- 
ment of February 1404 was recommended. The request was added that the 
new act should be promulgated under the seals of all the lords spiritual and 
temporal, ‘si bien presentz come absentz'. Whether or not a greater measure 
of absenteeism in this winter season of the year than in the previous June 
prompted this new requirement, there is no knowing, although it looks as 
though it might have done so. 

There is no similar evidence about the number of lords attending Henry IV's 
later parliaments of October 1407, January 1410, and November 1411, but 
some evidence has survived of the attendance at a great council held at Lambeth 
on 19 March 1411, to which Henry IV himself came. The southern convoca- 
tion was at this time in session at St. Paul's. The lords present, who considered 
and advised certain financial measures, were made up of the two archbishops 
and ten bishops, two abbots (one being Westminster), the prince of Wales, the 
duke of York, five earls (including Dorset, the chancellor) and eleven other 
peers (including Scrope of Masham, the treasurer): thirty-two prelates and 
magnates in all. 

After there had died down all the attractive excitement of Richard II's 
deposition and the accession of a successful royal rebel leading a great coalition 
of the baronage in arms, what a few and chronologically dispersed fragments of 
evidence seem to tell us about the attendance of prelates and lay magnates in 
two of Henry IV's parliaments and three of his great councils, is that roughly 
two out of every three of the secular prelates, a mere handful at best of the heads 


1 Rot. Parl, iii. 572. * Ibid., p. 606. 

3 Ibid., p. 582. (The escort of Henry IV's daughter, Philippa, for her marriage with Eric of 
Denmark had taken out of the country, between early August and roughly Christmas, only Bishop 
Bowet of Bath and Wells and Lords F itzHugh and Scrope of Masham.) 

* Proc. and Ord. P.G., ii. 7. : 
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of the monastic houses, and perhaps seldom more than half ofthe lords temporal, 
but generally including most of those of the dignity of earl and above, might 
be expected to come: in all a body of peers regularly no stronger in numbers 
than from thirty to forty odd, of whom an appreciable proportion were under a 
special obligation to attend as members of the council. 

The evidence for Henry V’s reign is very meagre, and what little there is 
comes, for the most part, from a time when the attendance of the temporal lords 
was very much affected by the conquest of France, and when some of the higher 
clergy were away from England, either with the king or as members of the 
national delegation to the general council of the church at Constance. The first 
piece of information relates, however, to a great council which assembled in the 
parliament chamber at Westminster in the middle of April 1415: it met before 
the French war had begun, in fact, in order to provide for the government and 
defence of the country in the king’s absence and to discuss military wages 
during the impending expedition to Normandy. The lords, whom the king 
thanked for their coming ‘et de lour prompte obeissance a son mandement et 
envoie’, were the two archbishops and eight bishops (half of those available, the 
see of Lichfield being vacant, and the bishops of Salisbury and of Bath and Wells 
at Constance), five abbots and one prior, all the four dukes, nine out of the 
eleven earls, but no more than fourteen other peers: a gathering of forty-three 
lords all told. How many had been summoned we do not know, but the moment 
was prospectively very important, especially for so many of the forty-three lay 
magnates who had been summoned to the last parliament (of November 1414) 
and of whom only nineteen (the rest being abroad) were to be summoned to the 
next (of November 1415). The other two pieces of evidence for Henry V’s 
_ reign relate to attendance in parliament proper; and they are similar in character. 
In October 1416 parliament met for the third time within a twelve-month and 
proceeded, before its dissolution some four weeks later, to add to its recent acts 
of financial generosity by granting to the victor of Agincourt, now ally of the 
Emperor Sigismund, two whole tenths and fifteenths. Three parts of these 
subsidies, it was provided, were to fall due at Candlemas 1417, the remaining 
moiety at Martinmas following. In the meantime, the lords agreed, loans might 
be raised on the security of the last half-subsidy voted; the chancellor was 
empowered to issue letters patent or other warrants promising repayment with- 
out charge for the seal; and, for further security of creditors, ‘toutz les Seigneurs 
Espirituelx et Temporelx esteantz presentes, des quelx les nons sont desoubz 
escriptz’ offered surety that they would never agree to the annulment of the 
undertaking to repay.? The spiritual lords, who underwrote this guarantee, com- 
prised Archbishop Chichele, eight bishops (including Beaufort of Winchester, 


1 Proc. and Ord. P.G., ii. 155-7- 3 Rot. Parl., iv. 95-6. 
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the chancellor) out of the thirteen available, three abbots (those of Waltham, 
Battle, and St. Albans) and the prior of the Hospital of St. John. Of the 
lords temporal, all four dukes, six of the nine earls, but of the twenty-four 
other lay lords only seven, were present. Altogether the lords numbered no 
more than thirty out of seventy-seven summoned, and of those thirty certainly 
no fewer than eleven were members of the council? The raising of loans to the 
Crown on the security of parliamentary and clerical taxation resulted in an 
identical proceeding three years later, in the Westminster parliament called by 
the duke of Bedford for October 1419. The convocation of the southern pro- 
vince had also been convened at St. Paul’s for a fortnight after the opening of 
parliament, and this may account for the slightly better attendance of bishops 
and the considerably less unsatisfactory attendance of abbots. For now the lords 
spiritual offering assurance for repayment of loans comprised the archbishop of 
Canterbury, ten of his fourteen available suffragans,* to whom must be added as 
present Bishop Langley of Durham, the chancellor, that is, twelve secular pre- 
lates out of eighteen summoned, and as many as eleven abbots and one prior 
out of the twenty-six regulars summoned. Of the three earls not engaged in 
France, Northumberland and Devon were not present, only Westmorland 
being named; and of the thirteen barons summoned, only six appear in the list 
of those—all the lords present—undertaking to guarantee loan repayments. 
As near as makes no matter, of the sixty prelates and magnates summoned no 
more than half attended. 

Not until twenty years of Henry VI's reign had passed was the nominal 
numerical strength of the lay peers summoned to parliament equal to what it 
had been just before Henry V embarked on his first expedition.to France. The 
-interest of the nobility in the French conquest was not sustained to the same 
degree after as before Henry V’s death in 1422. And during the early years of 
Henry of Windsor the number of writs of summons to lay peers never reached 
the low level of Henry V’s last parliament (of December 142 1) when only 
fifteen such were issued. Mainly owing to the overseas military preoccupations 
of some of the magnates, however, not until Henry VI’s coronation parliament 
of 1429 did the number of writs to lay peers rise above thirty, and not until 1442 
above forty. Any consideration of evidence bearing on the subject of the par- 
liamentary attendance of the lay lords in the first half of Henry VI’s reign must 
take into account the absence from England of at any rate some militarily active 
and politically interested members of their estate who, had they been in a position 


T Robert Hallum of Salisbury, Nicholas Bubwith of Bath and Wells, and John Catterick of Coventry 
and Lichfield were at Constance, and Richard Clifford of London and John Wakering of Norwich were 
either there or on their way to the General Council. The see of Chichester was vacant. 

2 Proc. and Ord. P.G., ii. 157. 3 Rot. Parl., iv. 117-18. 


* Bishop Catterick was still out of England, and the sees of Worcester and Rochester were now 
vacant. 
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to be summoned; would more likely than not have obeyed their writs and ful- 
filled their parliamentary duty. Counterbalancing perhaps the effect of this 
factor, however, was the sense of aristocratic solidarity in the face of the diffi- 
culty of a royal minority, aggravated as it was by the ambition of the duke of 
Gloucester, who for the greater patt of the first seven years of the reign was 
Protector: the difficulty prompted, and aristocratic solidarity made possible, the 
adoption of the notion that during Henry VI's minority the exercise of the royal 
authority should be vested in the lords spiritual and temporal when met together 
in parliament, great council, or ordinary council. With the tide of aristocratic 
participation in government flowing so strongly at this time, a discernible 
upward trend in the parliamentary attendance of the lords might have been 
expected to occur. If this did happen to be so, what evidence there is from this 
period of Henry VI’s minority, or even from later in his reign, does not reflect it. 

How many of the lords came into the first parliament of Henry VI which 
met in November 1422 to decide and sanction a form of government for the 
duration of the king’s immaturity, is not known. But Archbishop Chichele and 
six of the bishops, five of the parliamentary abbots and the prior of Coventry had 
been members of the funeral cortége bringing the body of Henry V on the last 
stretch of its journey from Paris to Westminster, and on 5 November, two days 
before the entombment and four before parliament was to meet, all the secular 
prelates mentioned, now joined by Bishop Fleming of Lincoln, met the duke of 
Gloucester and thirteen other lay peers in order to consider Gloucester’s com- 
mission to hold parliament on the king’s behalf! : twenty-two lords in all, without 
any of the regular clergy present. The royal funeral and the weighty business 
of this session probably ensured a satisfactory attendance. Of attendance in the 
second parliament of the reign of 1423-4, nothing is to be gathered. But from 
the rolls of most of the other parliaments of Henry VI's minority there are wisps 
of information.to be gleaned giving a momentary picture of attendance in the 
Upper House. On 30 April 1425 the third parliament of the reign met at West- 
minster, and in the course of the first fortnight of the session there came to a 
head the dispute between the earl marshal and the earl of Warwick over 
the former’s claim to a seat of greater dignity among his peers. Eventually 
the controversy was resolved by restoring to the earl marshal the ducal title 
of his father, annulled in 1399. In the meanwhile, on 14 May, before the suit 
began, the Protector and the other lords of parliament present had taken oaths 
to be impartial: those so sworn were Archbishop Chichele, only four of his 
thirteen available suffragans? (despite the fact that the southern convocation was 
in session at St. Paul's), together with the two suffragans of the metropolitan 

1 Proc. and Ord. P.G., ii. 5-6. 2 Rot. Parl., iv. 262. 


3 The sees of Bath and Wells, Lincoln, and Bangor were vacant, and Bishop Polton of Chichester 
was out of England. 
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see of York, which was itself vacant; two abbots (Ramsey and Reading) out of 
the twenty-six regulars summoned; and of the twenty-seven temporal lords 
summoned, the dukes of Gloucester and Exeter, the earls of Stafford and 
Northumberland, and eleven other peers. This is not an exhaustive list of the 
peers attending the parliament: from the lists of triers of petitions must be 
adduced three more abbots (Westminster, Glastonbury, and York); there is a 
reference in the roll to the appearance of John Lord Talbot; and, of course, 
the parties to the dispute themselves were present. All these lords totalled, 
however, no more than thirty out of the sixty-nine altogether summoned. 
Relatively small though this number is, it is worth mentioning that another list 
of sixteen lords present on 1 June, when they guaranteed repayment of Bishop 
Beaufort’s loans to the king,? adds no fresh name at all to the earlier list except 
that now the treasurer, John Stafford, appears as bishop of the previously vacant 
see of Bath and Wells. Of the thirty-one lords comprised in these lists, it 1s 
important to note that as many as fourteen were members of the royal council. 

Before the end of this year, 1425, another but far more serious quarrel than 
that between Mowbray and Beauchamp had sprung into flame between Pro- 
tector Gloucester and his uncle, the chancellor, Bishop Beaufort of Winchester, 
and there was active threat of civil war. Beaufort appealed to Bedford, who 


' ~ returned from France, and parliament was summoned to meet well away from 


the excited capital, at Leicester, on 18 February 1426. As in the previous year, 
so now, on 4 March, all the lords spiritual and temporal present in the parlia- 
nent swore an oath to behave impartially. To their number must be added the 
two disputants. -From which it is clear that the lords attending the parliament 
comprised Archbishop Chichele and nine of his thirteen suffragans (the sees of 
Lincoln, Norwich, Ely, and Bangor being vacant) and the two northern suf- 
fragan bishops of Durham and Carlisle (the see of York being still vacant), that 
is, twelve of the sixteen secular prelates summoned; six abbots out of the 
twenty-six regulars summoned; and all four dukes, both earls (only Northumber- 
land and Stafford being summoned), and eighteen out of the remaining twenty- 
three lay peers summoned. This was a remarkably full assembly of lords, there 
being a serious defection only on. the part of the abbots, and it is doubtful 
whether before 1450 the lords were ever again to attend parliament in such 
numbers, except in 1433. Forty-two prelates and magnates were in attendance 
out of a total of seventy-one summoned, but one out of every three present, it 
should be remembered, was a councillor—the primate, four bishops, and nine 
lay peers. 

Two years later, at the beginning of March 1428, when five weeks of the 
second session of the parliament of October 1427 had passed, there was trouble 


1 Rot. Parl., iv. 275. 3 Ibid. 3 Proc. and Ord. P.G., iii. 189. 
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again with Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, who was now demanding from the 
lords a definition of his authority as Protector and refusing to attend parliament 
until he had an answer. A statement was accordingly made by ‘universi et 
singuli Domini Spirituales et Temporales tunc ibidem presentes’, embodying 
their view of what had transpired in the parliament of 1422 when Gloucester 
had been given his title and office, their interpretation of what powers the office 
had been intended to confer, and their request that the duke should be content 
and attend parliament as was his duty. The lords subscribing this answer were 
Archbishop Chichele, Archbishop Kemp of York (the chancellor), and nine of 
the eighteen available bishops (Beaufort of Winchester being out of England), 
four abbots (Westminster, Glastonbury, York, and Hyde by Winchester) out 
of the twenty-seven regulars, the duke of Norfolk (the only other duke sum- 
moned, now that Exeter was dead, being Gloucester), three out of the five earls, 
and eight out of the twenty-one other lay magnates summoned: fifteen lords 
spiritual and twelve temporal peers. Including the Protector himself, the sum 
comes to twenty-eight out of seventy-five summoned, and of these twenty-eight 
as many as sixteen were members of the continual council.? The lists of triers of 
petitions for this parliament add not a single fresh name to this number. 

Before we come upon any further evidence of the lords’ attendance in par- 
liaments proper, we have, in the extant minutes of the royal council, a number 
of pieces of evidence of attendance at great councils. The first of these relates 
to the great council held in the spring of 1429. The attendance is recorded for 
a session on 17 April, and for another on 3 May.? In the earlier one, the matter at 
issue was of considerable, immediate importance: whether Henry Beaufort, now 
_ elevated to the Roman cardinalate, should be allowed, as bishop of Winchester, 
to officiate as prelate of the Garter at the impending festival of the Order, 
doubt having arisen on the formal grounds that his right to the see itself was open 
to question as incompatible with his new dignity. That on this occasion he 
should refrain from officiating was decided by the two archbishops and twelve 
bishops, four abbots, and thirteen temporal peers: a presence, if we include the 
cardinal himself, of thirty-two lords, In the later session, which met to deter- 
mine in pleno parliamento [sic] Sir Richard Neville’s right to the title and place 
in parliaments and councils of Thomas, late earl of Salisbury, his father-in-law, 
the attendance was fewer by ten, but five lay magnates who had not appeared 
on 17 April now did so. A conflation of the two lists gives us, therefore, a total 
of thirty-seven peers attending one or both of the two meetings. How many 
lords had been summoned we do not know, but of those who came, no fewer 
than eighteen—roughly a half—were members of the continual council. Two 
and a half years later, on 6 November 1431, another great council met and the 

1 Rot. Parl., iv. 327. 2 Ibid., v. 407; Proc. and Ord. P.C., iti. 213. 

8 Proc. and Ord. P.G., iii. 323, 325. 
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question of Cardinal Beaufort’s right to the see of Winchester was again tabled :1 
on this occasion, the lords (who eventually declined to act in Beaufort’s absence) 
were the two primates (Kemp of York being chancellor) and ten of the 
seventeen bishops available,? two abbots, the two dukes of Gloucester and 
Norfolk, three of the six earls, and three other lay peers—twenty-two in all. 
Some three weeks later, on 28 November, when (to discuss payment of the 
- king's retinue in France and an increase in the salary of the duke of Gloucester) 
there was another meeting of the great council of which the attendance was 
recorded, twenty-seven lords were present: the two archbishops, twelve bishops, 
three abbots, the duke of Norfolk, two earls, and seven other lay lords. Taken 
together, the two lists give us thirty-one peers in all, of whom eleven were 
members of the royal council. : 

In July 1433 parliament came together at Westminster in a situation per- 
haps more critical than any that had supervened since Henry V's death; the duke 
of Bedford himself, after an absence from England of over six years, had arrived 
from France with the main object of composing differences among the nobility 
at home, in order to make possible a serious renewal of the French war. The 
gravity of the situation seems hardly to have been properly sensed by the peerage 
as a whole. What their attendance in the first session of this parliament was can 
only be guessed. But when the second session had run its course for nearly three 
weeks the lords’ attendance was deemed unsatisfactory for the purposes in 
hand so that, on 1 November, fresh writs urging them to appear were issued to 
four bishops, eighteen abbots and the prior of Coventry, the three earls of 
Northumberland, Salisbury, and Westmorland, and to thirteen other lay 
peers: a deficiency of thirty-nine out of eighty-eight summoned.* These special 
warnings certainly had some effect. On 3 November the commons drew atten- 
tion to the growth of crime and lawlessness and the danger of riotous assemblies, 
and they proposed that an oath to keep the peace should be taken by all the 
members of the parliament. All the lords present agreed, and they and also 
‘alii absentes, et ad idem parliamentum postmodum venientes’ were accordingly 
sworn.’ Altogether these comprised the Cardinal of England, the two metro- 
politans, and eleven bishops; thirteen abbots and the prior of the Hospital of 
St. John; all the four dukes, all save one of the ten earls (Westmorland being the 
exception), and eighteen of the twenty-eight other lay peers. Those who sooner 
or later took the oath numbered fifty-nine: thus, before the session ended, after 
special pressure on the absentees, a two-thirds attendance had been secured. 
A comparison of the list of absentees on 1 November and the list of those who 


1 Proc. and Ord. P.C., iv. 101. 

3 Beaufort himself and Bishop Robert FitzHugh of London were out of the country. 
3 Proc. and Ord. P.C., iv. 104-5. & Reports on the dignity, iv. 887. 
5 Rot. Parl., iv. 422. 
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eventually took the oath discloses that all four bishops, eleven out of the nine- 
teen regulars, and ten out of the sixteen lay peers, so urgently re-summoned, 
failed to come in, although they had ample time in which to do so, for parliament 
was still sitting on 18 December, seven weeks after the special re-summonses 
had issued. 

Before parliament next met, in October 1435, a great council, to which both 
lords and commoners were summoned, had assembled at the end of April and 
the beginning of May 1434, to discuss war policy.! On this occasion there were 
present Cardinal Beaufort, the two archbishops, and eight of the bishops (includ- 
ing the chancellor), the three dukes of Bedford, Gloucester, and York, six of 
the earls, and ten other lay peers: thirty prelates and magnates in all. Difficult 
though were the problems facing parliament when it met in 1435, shortly after 
the three-fold disaster of Bedford’s death, the breakdown of negotiations for 
. peace at Arras, and the defection of Burgundy from his long-standing English 
alliance, the attendance of the lords was apparently even less satisfactory than 
it had been at times in the parliament of 1433, and no more satisfactory than in 
the great council of 1434. That this was so seems certainly likely if we examine 
the constitution of the Upper House on 29 October 1435 (nearly three weeks 
after the opening of the session), when it approved a modified version of the 
duke of Gloucester’s offer to undertake the safe-keeping of Calais and other 
towns and fortresses in the March.? Those lords present were Archbishop 
Chichele and eight out of the seventeen bishops summoned, two abbots, the 
duke of Gloucester, four out of eight earls, and eight other lay lords: no more 
than twenty-four peers in all out of eighty summoned, and half of them members 
of the ordinary council. This undoubtedly, however, did not represent the total 
attendance of lords in this parliament, for the lists of triers alone add another 
seven lords spiritual and three lay peers, assuming that we may trust the lists 
of triers for evidence of appearance. 

In summing up the evidence for the minority of Henry VI, we may say that 
the magnates attending particular sessions of parliaments and great councils, 
where certain matters to be decided were often sufficiently important to require 
the listing of the lords present, appear to have been only a fraction of those 
summoned, generally below a half and only very infrequently more than that 
proportion. The archbishops and bishops attended respectably well, and so did 
the members of the upper aristocracy. Those who did come were quite con- 
sistent in their attendance, but then so many of these were members of the royal 
council with a special duty to come and a special interest in coming. The pro- 
portion of those summoned who were not under so particular an obligation, but 
who came nevertheless, was necessarily sometimes a very small fraction. And 


1 Proc. and Ord. P.G., iv. 212. 2 Rot. Parl., iv. 484. 
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regarding this period, for which we have (comparatively speaking) so rich a 
record of the actual occasional presence at parliaments and great councils, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that at meetings of both these types of assembly 
the lords were frequently no more than an ample session of the continual council, 
afforced by only a small number of other peers. 

Although between 1435 and 1449 parliament met five times, a large gap 
opens up in the sort of evidence we have been discussing. A great council met on 
24 February 1439 and was attended by Cardinal Beaufort, the two metro- 
politans, seven bishops, four abbots and the prior of St. John’s, the two dukes 
of Gloucester and York, seven of the earls, and fourteen other lay magnates: 
thirty-eight lords in all.! But not until we come to the roll of the parliament of 
1449-50 do we find any more material bearing on the lords’ attendance in par- 
liament offered by that particular central source. We have, however, an early 
seventeenth-century copy of a list of lords attending parliament in June and 
July 1449, discovered by Mr. A. R. Myers.? This list relates to the third 
session, held at Winchester, of the parliament which had originally met at West- 
minster in the preceding February. Those lords listed as present at Winchester 
were Cardinal Kemp, archbishop of York, Archbishop Stafford of Canterbury, 
eleven out of the eighteen available bishops (the see of London being vacant), 
the two abbots of Westminster and Gloucester, the duke of Suffolk alone out of 
the four dukes summoned, four out of the six earls, the two viscounts, and 
eleven out of the thirty-six other lay peers: thirty-three lords in all out of ninety- 
five summoned, roughly a third. And no less than ten, even perhaps as many as 
fourteen of the thirty-three, were members of the regular council. 

As Mr. McFarlane? sums up the situation in England in the autumn of 
1449, 'for a decade the country had been slowly getting out of hand, [now, 
especially in view of the débacle in France] it was ripe for revolution and civil 
war'. Both before and after a new parliament met at Westminster on 6 November 
1449 there had been ministerial changes. Early in its second session, which 
began on 22 January 1450, the duke of Suffolk was committed to the Tower 


1 Proc. and Ord. P.C., v. 108. 

? A. R. Myers, ‘A Parliamentary Debate of the mid-fifteenth century’, Bulletin of the Fohn 
Rylands Library, xxii. 15. W. H. Dunham junior, in ‘Notes from the Parliament at Winchester, 14.49’, 
Speculum, xvii. 410, decided that the list is one of the lords attending parliament. The debate of the copy 
he regarded as either having taken place in the council or as being the proceedings of a ‘committee’ of the 
lords. Personally I should prefer to regard it as held in a meeting of the council, for ten of the fourteen 
lords taking part in the debate had certainly been.present in a single meeting of the council only five days 
before parliament was re-opened at Winchester. Butit could quite well have been held in asingle meeting 
of the lords in parliament, of whom councillors were even usually an important proportion of those present 
and of whom the actual numbers in attendance bore (as usual) no close relation to the number of those 
summoned to parliament. This latter fact Mr. Dunham seemingly did not suspect when he spoke of a 
‘committee’. 

? ‘England: The Lancastrian Kings, 1399-1461, Cambridge Medieval History, viii. 405. 
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on suspicion of treason, and on 7 February the commons formally impeached 
him. A month went by before a majority of the lords agreed that Suffolk should 
answer, which, in the second week of March, he did by denying all charges. 
A few days later, on 17 March, he repeated his denial before the king and lords 
assembled in the palace in ‘the innest chambre with a gavill wyndowe over a 
cloyster’, when the king banished him of his own authority. The lords present, 
and the roll of the parliament! says that Henry VI had sent for ‘all his 
Lordes both Spirituell and Temporell then beyng in Towne’, comprised 
Cardinal Kemp, Archbishop Stafford, and thirteen of the eighteen bishops (the 
see of Chichester being vacant since the recent murder of Adam Moleyns); 
of the twenty-six regulars summoned, the abbots of Westminster and Gloucester 
and the prior of the Hospital; the duke of Buckingham and Suffolk him- 
self (Norfolk being absent, and his uncle, York, away in Ireland); six of 
the nine earls; both the two viscounts; but no more than eighteen out of the 
thirty-three other lay magnates summoned and not excused. The lords’ total 
attendance was forty-six out of the ninety-two summoned and liable, precisely 
a half. 

The last decade or so of Henry VI's reign was a period of increasingly 
violent contest between what, as time went on, emerged more clearly defined as 
Lancastrian and Yorkist parties. In 1450 the pendulum swung in favour of 
Richard of York, but his policy, incoherent as it sometimes was at this time, 
gained little ground during the next three years, and the parliament which met 
at Reading in March 1453 was Lancastrian in its sympathies. This parliament, 
whose course was marked by military disaster abroad and political unrest at 
home, ran for four sessions, the last beginning at Westminster on 14 February 
1454. By then, for nearly three months York had been in control, Henry of 
Windsor having suffered in the late summer of 1453 a lapse of his never very 
considerable mental powers; and on the day before parliament reassembled the 
premier duke was given a commission to hold the parliament. The two arch- 
bishops, eight bishops, six earls, and ten other lay peers, twenty-six lords in all, 
were already present to agree to this act.? Facts suggest that the lords were loth 
to overlook the queen’s claim to a regency, and not until 27 March 1454 was 
York made Protector during the king’s incapacity, by which time Queen 
Margaret’s five-month-old son had been recognized as prince of Wales. Many 
of the lords, it seems, had showed their reluctance to commit themselves per- 
sonally by staying away from parliament altogether in this difficult time. York 
had evidently chafed at the resulting delay, for when the session was a fortnight 


1 Rot. Parl., v. 182. Edmund Lacy, bishop of Exeter, and William Aiscough of Salisbury had 
patents of exemption for life; the latter came to the parliament, the former did not. Thirty-five lay 
magnates of the rank of baron were summoned, but Lords Lovell and Audley were excused for life. 

à J. F. Baldwin, The King’s Council in the Middle Ages, p. 197. 
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old a petition (of uncertain origin) was made, formally addressed to the king, 
drawing attention to the non-appearance of 'dyvers and mony Lordes of this 
Lande as well Spirituell as Temporell’ and proposing ad hoc fines. 'The petition 
was adopted. This was to be the only occasion in the history of the medieval 
parliament on which there is record evidence of fines being actually imposed on 
the lords for non-attendance, although there had certainly been earlier occasions 
when mulcts had been threatened. The fines, which were to be leviable in the 
exchequer, were graduated according to dignity or rank: £100 for an arch- 
bishop or duke, 100 marks for a bishop or earl, and £40 for an abbot or baron.? 
The petition itself included provisos limiting or waiving fines in certain cases, 
sometimes for obvious reasons. The absent bishops of three of the four Welsh 
dioceses (Bangor, St. Asaph, and Llandaff) were to pay only £20 each. The duke 
of Somerset and Lord Cobham, 'beyng in prison', were exempted; so were 
Lords Rivers, Wells, and Moleyns, who were overseas on royal business, 
together with Lords Beauchamp and St. Amand, who were 'abought the 
Kynges persone in the tyme of his infirmitee’. More generally, those lords who 
could satisfy the council of bodily frailty or illness were to be fined at its discre- 
tion. The list of fines, for the levy of which process was entered in the exchequer 
in Easter term following, taken along with the above recognized exemptions, 
discloses that the lords attending parliament at the end of February 1454 were 
the two archbishops, ten bishops, five abbots, the prior of the Hospital, the 
three dukes of York, Norfolk, and Buckingham, eight out of twelve earls, both 


1 Rot. Parl., v. 248. E 

2 The fines bear some resemblance, at least regarding the upper ranges of parliamentary society, to 
those tariffs proposed in the English Modus tenendi parliamentum, where the fines were £100 for an 
archbishop or earl, and roo marks for bishop or baron. Fines for absence from parliament were 
frequently inflicted in Ireland in this period, even on representatives, a practice with which the duke of 
York, as ex-lieutenant of Ireland, was inevitably familiar (cf. H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles, 
The Irish Parliament in the Middle Ages, chapter 10). 

8 Memoranda Roll of the Exchequer, Queen’s Remembrancer, Easter term, 32 Henry VI, P.R.O., 
E. 159, Communia, Recorda, mem. XXXVI. The lords absent without excusation and subjected to 
fine according to the tariff imposed by parliamentary authority were as follows: the bishops of Chichester, 
Worcester, St. David’s; the abbots of Peterborough, Colchester, Bury St. Edmund’s (elected after the 
issue of the writs of summons and so later exonerated), St. Albans, Selby, Glastonbury, Malmesbury, 
Battle, Shrewsbury, Cirencester, Gloucester, Thorney, Evesham, Ramsey, St. Austen’s Canterbury, 
Winchcombe, and Reading, and the prior of Coventry (exonerated because not elected at the time of 
summons); the duke of Exeter; the earls of Richmond, Arundel, and Northumberland; Lords Berkeley, 
Poynings, Botreaux, Dacre of Gilsland, Audley, Abergavenny, Clifford, Grey of Wilton, Vessy, Grey 
of Rougemont, Percy of Egremont. 

Moderations of fines on the alleged grounds of ‘syknesse or feblenesse’ after ‘juste and indifferent 
examinacion’ by the lords of the council were made regarding the following: the bishops of Exeter 
(80 marks), Bath and Wells (80 marks), Bangor (£20), St. Asaph (£20), Llandaff (£20), and Rochester 
(20 marks); the abbots of Bardney (£20), St. Benet’s Hulme (£20), and Croyland (£30); the earl of 
Westmorland (50 marks); Lords Grey of Groby (£20), Hungerford senior (£20), Scrope of Masham 
(40 marks), Zouche of Haryngworth (40 marks), Lovell (40 marks), and Hoo (£20). 
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of the two viscounts, and no more than fourteen out of the thirty-seven other 
lay peers summoned: a total presence of forty-five out of one hundred and 
five lords. A large proportion of those attending parliament were, moreover, 
members of the royal council. In fact, the formal constitution of the council 
was becoming once again so enlarged as to make one of its well-attended sessions 
hardly, if at all, different from a poorly-attended session of the Upper House of 
‘parliament: for example, when on 15 March 1454 the lords in parliament con- 
sented to the creation of Edward of Lancaster as prince of Wales, they numbered 
only twenty-two, whereas the lords of the council who, on the same day, em- 
powered a group of physicians and surgeons to prescribe medicines and drugs 
for the king’s malady, numbered twenty-eight. These two lists of peers, 
together with (i) a list of twelve lords named on 23 March as a deputation to 
Henry VI at Windsor (to try to explain to him that Cardinal Kemp, the 
chancellor, was dead), (ii) lists of twenty-six lords who met on 30 March and 
1 April (to consider the promotion of Bishop Bourchier of Ely to the primacy 
and of William Grey to Ely), and (iii) a list of twenty-eight lords who on 2 April 
witnessed the livery of the great seals to a new chancellor (the earl of Salisbury): 
all these lists? add to the names of those who had been attending parliament at the 
end of February no more than the bishop of Worcester, the abbots of Gloucester, 
Battle, and Selby, and Lords Abergavenny, Fauconberg, and Willoughby (the 
last two of whom had not originally been summoned). In fact, the lists of lords 
party to business in the parliament chamber at various times between 1 ; March 
and 16 April, the eve of parliament’s dissolution, include, all told, no more than 
fifteen spiritual and twenty-three temporal lords: thirty-eight in all, of whom 
exactly half were members of the royal council at this time.? More lords than 
these were probably in London and in some sense attending parliament. But, 
although writs of on omiitas to the sheriffs ordering execution of the fines for 
: non-attendance were being issued from the exchequer early in April, and par- 
liament continued to sit until 17 April, few of the absentee lords seem to have 
seen the point of being fined and attending parliament as well, ex post facto. 
And when, apparently at the end of the parliament, by which time the lords 
“present nowe late in oure parlement” had each agreed to supply free a force of 
men for the rescue of Calais from siege, and some of them to go in person, the 
council sent out letters to absentee lords to lend money or raise men at their 
costs for the same purpose, the recipients included six bishops, nineteen abbots 
and the prior of Coventry, the two dukes of Norfolk and Exeter, the five earls 
of Richmond, Pembroke, Northumberland, Arundel, and Westmorland, and 
twenty-six other lay magnates: a final absence on the part of fifty-nine lords 
1 Rot. Parl., v. 249; Proc. and Ord. P.G., vi. 167. 


2 Rot. Parl., v. 240, 450; Proc. and Ord. P.G., vi. 169, 355. 
3 Rot. Parl., v. 249; 240, 450; Proc. and Ord. P.C., vi. 169, 171, 172, 173, 174, 355. 
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in alli The decision at the end of February 1454 to make large fines for non- 
attendance had clearly had but a slight effect on the number of lords in parlia- 
ment: at the end of the session, of those summoned far more were still absent 
than present. 

Regarding the general problem of the lords' attendance in parliaments, not 
too much should perhaps be read into the comment offered on the lords' attend- 
ance in this last session of the 1453—4 parliament by this imposition of fines. 
However ill-equipped he was to fulfil it, York may well at this stage of national 
deterioration have felt himself to be a man with a mission to preserve what he 
doubtless still regarded, even after the birth of a Lancastrian heir-apparent, as 
his own royal inheritance. A generation later, his son Richard was to convert a 
Protectorship into a royal title. York may have already entertained similar 
ideas. Hence, perhaps, a feeling of frustration on his part, at a time when he 
needed all the support from the Upper House of parliament that he could get 
in his struggle for the regency, at its failure to be more than representative, 
especially at the defections in the lay baronage. Hence, perhaps, the fines. 
However this may be, the fact that fines were imposed in 1454 does not neces- 
sarily mean that this moment marked an abnormal and unprecedented low ebb 
of the lords’ attendance in parliament. Certainly, the absence of fines in the past 
(so far as we know) does not mean that the attendance of the lords had been 
always satisfactory, or even tolerably so. But now if ever was the time when 
the Upper House ought to have been complete, if the lords were to act as the 
repository of that residual authority in the state, which they had certainly 
claimed for themselves when Henry VI had been incapable of government for 
other reasons than did now apply. Perhaps now, in the period of ‘cold war” 
between the factions, rather than in 1460, was the pass sold by the peerage to 
the Yorkists. For now, when York only with difficulty secured his first Pro- 
tectorship, so many of them stood aside. The abstention of so many lords from 
parliament early in 1454 came at a critical enough juncture in the conflict 
between the houses of Lancaster and York. In the context of a discussion of the 
lords' observance of their duties of parliamentary attendance, however, what 
happened in 1454 is no more than an important incident. So many had often 
failed to come before, especially just when they were needed, and would do so 
again in moments of great stress. 

Before Henry of Windsor recovered his sanity about Christmas 1454, York 
was able to restore ‘a measure of conciliar government’. But his troubles with 
the generality of the lords seem to have continued to embarrass him. On 
18 July 1454, in a great council which had first met on 25 June, following a 
motion that the duke of Somerset be given his liberty on bail York refused to 

1 Proc. and Ord. P.C., vi. 175—7. Of these fifty-nine lords, seven had been in attendance at some 
time or another during the previous month, but presumably had failed to stay for the whole session. 
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assent without the advice of the judges and also without the agreement of ‘mo 
lords than be here at this tyme’.t Perhaps the actual threat of a repetition of 
fines, however, did some good, because, although the only lords present on this 
occasion—sixty-seven of the lords of parliament had been summoned*—were 
the archbishop of York, ten bishops, one abbot, the two dukes of York and 
Buckingham, three earls (including Salisbury, the chancellor, and Worcester, 
the treasurer), and six other named lay peers—twenty-three in all, of whom 
thirteen were members of the reconstituted council—when another great council 
was summoned for 21 October, special writs of summons were sent to no more. 
than the bishop of St. David’s, the earl of Shrewsbury, and eleven other lay 
peers, recalling their summonses to the earlier meeting, which they had failed 
to attend. The earlier summonses, the new writs stated, they had chosen to 
ignore, ‘yevyng ful straunge example to other of disobeissaunce’, and this time 
they were warned to obey, otherwise ‘it shal give us cause to entrete you in 
suche wise as shalbe thought unto us by th’avis of oure saide Counsaill according 
to youre disobeissaunce’. But when this autumnal great council had a session 
on 13 November, to establish certain regulations for the royal household, only 
the two archbishops, eight of their suffragans, the two dukes of York and 
Buckingham, six earls, and eight other temporal peers were then present: no 
more than twenty-six in all, and twenty of them members of the ordinary 
council. Not one of the lords specially warned to appear was among them.? 
When parliament next assembled on 9 July 1455 less than seven weeks had 
passed since the Yorkist victory at St. Albans, where Somerset, Northumberland, 
and Stafford had met their death. Either the tense situation, or the prospect of a 
repetition of the fines for absence of the last parliament, brought up the parlia- 
mentary abbots to Westminster in great strength of numbers, for it was they 
who made the attendance of the lords very respectable on this occasion, at any 
rate in the first short session of three weeks. On 24 July, when the lords each 
toók the oath to remain loyal to Henry VI and to resist any who did not, twenty 
of the twenty-seven religious were among their number. So were the two arch- 
bishops and eleven bishops, the two dukes of York and Buckingham (Exeter, 
as in 1454, and Norfolk being absent), six out of the eleven earls, the two vis- 
counts, and only seventeen of the remaining thirty-six temporal lords. There 
was need to agree that 'all other Lordes beyng not present, shuld at theire 
commyng make the seid othe and promisse'.* It is doubtful whether more than 
a handful at most came in after this during the first session, which continued for 


1 Proc. and Ord. P.C., vi. 206—7. 3 Ibid., pp. 184-6. 3 Ibid., pp. 216—7, 233. 

4 Rot. Parl., v. 282; Proc. and Ord. P.C., vi. 247-8. The bishop of Durham was doubtless excused 
because of the recent attack by the Scots on Berwick-on-T'weed, and the bishops of Bath and Wells and 
Exeter were discharged for life. The earls of Northumberland and (presumably) Westmorland were 
exonerated because of the northern situation. And so probably also were Lords Scrope of Masham and 
FitzHubh. Lord Audley had a patent of exemption for life. 
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no longer than another week, and the list of sixty lords who took the oath to 
Henry VI almost certainly represents the sum of those then in attendance. For 
a comparison with the lists of triers of petitions and of the members of the five 
lords’ committees set up at the beginning of the session! —and together they 
supply thirty-seven names—yields the additional evidence of the presence of 
only the bishops of Salisbury and Rochester, bringing the total of the secular 
prelatés up to fifteen and the whole total of the lords up to sixty-two out of the 
101 summoned (eight of whom were free not to come): a two-thirds attendance, 
with the biggest proportional deficiency among the ranks of the lesser baronage, 
only half of whom were present. 

On 31 July 145$ parliament was prorogued to 12 November, by which 
time the king’s mental health had suffered a relapse. Shortly before parliament 
reassembled after the recess, most of the lords who were in fact to attend this 
second session were already present at Westminster. From the list of the 
twenty-four lords present at a meeting on 6 November (which recommended 
to Pope Calixtus III the promotion of the Yorkist earl of Salisbury’s son, 
George Neville, to the vacant see of Exeter), and from the list of those thirty- 
eight lords who met on 10 November and subscribed the duke of York’s com- 
mission to conduct the parliament in place of the king—he was appointed Pro- 
tector again a week later—it appears that certainly no fewer than forty-one 
peers were now ready to begin the second session.? But records of further 
meetings on 4 and on 11 December, when parliament was prorogued, do not 
suggest that this number was materially increased during its course. The 
number of lords present at one or another of these four meetings in November 
and December was fifty, being comprised of the two archbishops, fourteen 
bishops, fifteen of the regular clergy, the two dukes of York and Buckingham 
(Norfolk and Exeter being never mentioned), five out of the eleven earls, both the 
two viscounts, and no more than ten of the thirty-six other lay peers, out ‘of a total 
number summoned of 100: an attendance of exactly a half. This estimate of the 
lords present is entirely confirmed by the list of sixty-five lords who were to be 
the recipients of letters of privy seal issued on 15 December, four days after the 
prorogation.* These writs recalled their earlier writs of summons proper, not- 
withstanding which they had 'forborne youre attendaunce, . . . beyng absent 
at youre plesire'; all excuses were to be laid aside, and they were to attend on 
the date to which parliament had been adjourned (14 January 14.56); failure to 
do so would involve them in the king's displeasure, and ‘ye and all othre that 
come not shall renne into like paynes, or gretter, as have been in oure [reign?] 
afore this tyme and leide upon such as have absented theim and forborn to come 
to oure Parlement for the tyme beyng'. Five of the ten bishops so addressed 

1 Rot. Parl., v. 279. 2 Foedera, xi. 367; Rot. Parl., v. 453. 
3 Proc. and Ord. P.C., vi. 265-7; Rot. Parl.,v.454. — * Proc. and Ord. P.C., vi. 279-82. 
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had actually attended, certainly on one or two occasions, during the recent 
session, and so had eight of the twenty abbots, one of the eight earls, and 
another lay peer, and perhaps their attendance had been merely unsatisfactory, 
or perhaps they had notattended in the first session of the parliament. But there is 
no mention at all in the lists of the lords present at meetings in the second session 
of November-December 1455 of any of the remaining fifty of the absent 
addressees of these privy seal writs of special summons. What the attendance 
was like in the Upper House in the third session of this parliament, which 
began, after the king had come to his senses, on 14 January 1456 and which 
sat until parliament was dissolved on 12 March following, there is no knowing. 

‘The next three and a half years were a period of an uneasy, formal 
peace between the royalist and Yorkist groups. No parliament met in this 
time, but there was a succession of great councils. One at Coventry in 
January 1457 seems to have been attended by upwards of fifty prelates and 
magnates, the prelates and abbots being in good evidence, the attendance of 
the lower ranks of the lay peerage, however, once again being very defective. 
Another great council at Westminster a year later was very poorly attended by 
every gradus? A year later again and, early in 1459, preparations for civil war 
were being actively put in train by both parties. And when parliament next met, 
at Coventry on 20 November 1459, it was to celebrate the recent Lancastrian 
victory in the field and the dispersal of the Yorkist lords, and to secure their 
proscription for treason. The appearance of the situation was to prove decep- 
tive, but the attendance of the lords in this openly partisan assembly was such 
as virtually to demonstrate a feeling of confidence in the royalist cause as well 
as respect for the Lancastrian line. For the list of those lords who, on 11 Decem- 
ber, when the parliament had been in session for three weeks, took an oath of 
allegiance to Henry VI and acknowledged Prince Edward as his heir,? com- 
prises the names of no fewer than sixty-six out of the ninety-seven summoned, 
Of the twenty-one secular prelates, only the aged Bishop Beckington of Bath 
and Wells, who had been discharged for life from parliamentary duties in 1452, 
and his brethren of Rochester and Bangor did not take the oath. Fourteen 
abbots were there to take it, and the two priors summoned, the three dukes of 
Exeter, Norfolk, and Buckingham, five of the eight earls (Devon, Westmor- 
land, and Oxford being absent), the two viscounts, and twenty-two out of 
thirty-six other lay peers summoned. Ironically enough, this last proper parlia- 
ment of the Lancastrians—that of October 1460 was virtually a Yorkist par- 
liament called in Henry VI’s name, and the Readeption parliament of 1470-1 
may be ignored—was possibly the best attended of any parliament summoned 
by a member of that dynasty. 


t Proc. and Ord. P.G., vi. 333. 2 Ibid., pp. 291-3. 3 Rot. Parl., v. 351—2. 
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There is little record evidence to illustrate the lords’ attendance in the par- 
liaments of the rest of the fifteenth century. One important exception, however, 
is that relating to a part of the first session of the first parliament of Edward IV, 
which met at Westminster on 4 November 1461, for which there are lists of 
day-to-day attendances in the Fane Fragment of the Lord's Journal? The activi- 
ties of this first Yorkist parliament may well have been promoted by a political 
faction, as Mr. W. H. Dunham junior says, but an analysis of these attendance- 
- lists discloses an extraordinarily full presence of the peers in the period covered 
by the journal. The number of peers summoned but not listed and of peers 
summoned and/or listed but not in attendance, was no more than nine spirituals 
and eleven temporals against a recorded total attendance of thirty-nine spirituals 
and thirty-eight temporals. Roughly four out of every five peers were present. 
Only three of the bishops did not come, and one of these (Beckington of Bath 
and Wells) was discharged for life; the other two were the Welsh diocesans of 
St. David’s and St. Asaph. How important was evidently regarded the need to 
attend this first parliament of the new reign can be especially gathered from the 
fact that as many as twenty-one abbots were present. Attendance at daily 
meetings was remarkably large too: the smallest number of peers present on any 
one of the recorded occasions was forty-seven, and the largest presence was as 
high as sixty-seven. It is, in a sense, unfortunate that this extraordinary piece 
and form of evidence relates to a parliament which, being the first of the newly 
restored legitimate branch of the royal family, was summoned in extraordinary 
circumstances, circumstances which warranted, as they explain, the fullness of 
the lords’ attendance on this occasion. 

There is no knowing how soon or to what extent in Edward IV’s reign 
there was any reversion to earlier conditions of slack-gaited or haphazard 
attendance. A most important great council,® which met on 3 July 1471 after the 
brief Readeption of 1470—1, and where oaths were taken to accept Edward IV’s 
son and heir as king on his death, was attended by only half the secular prelates 
and by no more than three out of every five of the lay peers: a gathering of only 
thirty-four of the lords of parliament. There were none of the regular clergy 
present at all, And, although we do not know how many peers had been sum- 
moned, it may well be that Edward IV was not able to command a fuller and 
more constant obedience on the part of his lords to his writs of summons than 
had earlier been the case. Certainly, when, on 1 February 1474, after its short 
fourth session, parliament was prorogued until May following, the chancellor 
felt the need to declare to both lords and commons that if any neglected to come 
in person on the appointed day and attend parliament, the king would ordain 
‘pro sui punitione’ by act of parliament, ‘quod punitio hujusmodi aliis timorem 


1 The Fane Fragment, pp. 93-5. 2 Cal. Close Rolls, 1468-76, pp. 229-30. 
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incuteret de cetero taliter delinquendi’.1 Whether there was any notable change 
in the lords’ attendance at the later Yorkist and the earliest of Tudor parlia- 
ments, there seems to be no way of learning. Henry VII's parliament of 1485 
appears to have been well attended. The session was nearly a fortnight old when, 
on 19 November, oaths were taken by the lords not to receive criminals, give 
livery, or commit the offence of maintenance: those so sworn numbered thirteen 
of the eighteen secular prelates summoned, seventeen out of the twenty-seven 
abbots and priors, the two dukes of Bedford and Suffolk, eight out of the eleven 
earls summoned, but no more than eight of the twenty-two other lay peers. If 
we add those five others who figure among the twenty-five lords appointed as 
triers of petitions, we have a total known attendance of fifty-three out of eighty- 
two summoned in all? But this, of course, was the first parliament of a new 
reign—indeed, of a new dynasty. 

From 1509 onwards we are able to draw on the invaluable information of 
the consecutive series of the Lords’ Journals. These demonstrate that the lords' 
attendance in the earlier parliaments of Henry VIII was not materially different 
from what seems to have been generally the case in the previous century. The 
day-to-day records of attendance in the Upper House during, for example, the 
parliament which met (after a gap of some two years) on $ February 1515, show 
that in its first session the two archbishops, ten bishops, thirteen abbots, ten 
out of the fifteen peers of the rank of earl and above, and sixteen of the twenty- 
nine other lay peers came into parliament at one time or another: a total attend- 
ance of fifty-one out of the ninety-five lords spiritual and temporal summoned. 
During the second session of this parliament, which began on 12 November 
following, four more bishops came and two more abbots than before, but the 
temporal lords were two fewer: the total attendance was fifty-five. Only forty 
peers came to both sessions. Four bishops, eleven abbots, three earls, and nine 
other temporal lords came to neither. In Henry VIII’s later parliaments, 
beginning with the Reformation parliament of 1529—36, the lords' attendance 
underwent an important change for the better, the overall attendance going 
up into the seventies, and when Henry VIII met parliament in January 1542 
the attendance on the very first day of the first session was over fifty, notwith- 
standing the removal of the regular clergy from the scene. Something of a falling- 
off in attendance came with Edward VI: for instance, in the third session of his 
first parliament (in November 1 549) only three out of every five lords were 
present. Under Elizabeth I, however, the lords' attendance seems to have re- 
covered the high level eventually reached under her father, and, for example, in the 
first session of her third parliament, which met in April 1 571,asmany asthree out 
of every four lords summoned attended at one time or another during its course.? 

1 Rot. Parl., vi. 99. 2 Ibid., p.288; Wedgwood, History of Parliament, Register. 
3 Fournals of the House of Lords, i. 19 et 5¢9.3 p- 1665 pp. 355 £t 5e4.5 PP- 668 et seg. 
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Whether in the Old English witan, or in the curia regis Or commune concilium 
of the Norman and Angevin kings, or in the later medieval parliament, 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, and lay magnates had a long tradition of obligatory 
service. In the post-Conquest, feudal period, counsel was an immaterial form of 
aid due to the king from the great men of the land, prelates and proceres alike, in 
virtue of their fealty or homage. The lords spiritual and temporal, when sum- 
moned to parliament, were expected to attend. Formally granted exonerations 
from personal appearance, whether for a special occasion or for life, were never 
more than a few at any one time. Appearance by proxies or attorneys was in 
constant use, at least among the churchmen: this was in a sense inevitable, 
being a common phenomenon in all kinds of medieval assemblies and courts. 
But such a practice was the object of royal disapproval on occasion, certainly in 
the fourteenth century, and the whole emphasis of the language of the writs of 
summons was on the needfulness of personal attendance. That frequent 
attendance in parliaments was likely to be found burdensome by the many 
might be deduced even as early as 1258, for when in the Provisions of Oxford 
it was laid down that parliament should meet at fixed intervals three times a 
year it was agreed that no more than twelve magnates, additional to those 
appointed as members of the baronial council of fifteen, need come together, 
‘pur esparnier Ie cust del commun’. Certainly in the fourteenth century there 
is no shortage of evidence that the lords’ attendance was frequently spasmodic, 
and at times so embarrassingly scanty as to have a very deleterious effect on par- 
liament's capacity to proceed with its business: in fact, now and then, parliament 
had to be abandoned altogether on this account. The heavy fines for failure 
to attend, proposed in the Modus tenendi parliamentum, a treatise which is to be 
attributed to this century, confirm the seriousness of the problem. And perhaps 
the ‘recurrent petitions (fourteen in the century between 1344 and 1444) 
against the exoneration of the free tenants of peers of parliament from contribu- 
tions to the wages of the knights of the shire have some bearing on the subject: 
if mary of those peers were not attending parliament, any such exemption of 
their tenants was likely to be regarded as even more unjustifiable. However 
this may be; at the end of the fourteenth century there was one occasion when 
even the commons felt called upon to complain of a poor ‘turn-up’ on the part 
of the lords. The fifteenth century was to witness instances of claims on the 
part of individual magnates for precedence over one or more of their compeers, 
but in this there is probably more of a recognition that the lay lords were harden- 
ing into a parliamentary peerage based on the hereditary principle, than a sugges- 
tion that they were generally finding their parliamentary occupation more con- 
genial and less of a burden than before. Although, for the most part, the clerks 

1 L. C. Latham, ‘Collection of the Wages of the Knights of the Shire in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xlviii. 455-64. . 
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who made up the rolls of the parliaments of the fifteenth century were not so 
ready to reveal the king’s dissatisfaction with abstentions from parliamentary 
attendance as had been their predecessors of the previous century, there is 
evidence in the rolls and elsewhere of a different kind to suggest that the attitude 
of the ecclesiastical and lay baronage to parliamentary service had undergone 
no important change for the better. The attendance of the parliamentary abbots 
was evidently throughout the medieval period even normally deplorable; -so 
much so, that the theory that ‘during the middle ages the spiritual peers . . . 
always outnumbered their temporal colleagues’, and that the Tudor period 
(with its monastic dissolutions) saw ‘the reduction of the spiritual. peers from 
more than half to less than a third of the whole house’,! is a myth if we think in 
terms of actual attendance and not merely of the chancery lists of those indi- 
vidually summoned. At some times of great political stress, when clearly it was 
to their interest to do so, certainly the secular prelates and the lords temporal 
turned up in great force (as in 1388, 1397, 1399, 1426, and 1433). On the 
other hand in the very difficult circumstances of the later years of Henry VI’s 
reign, abstention from attendance in some parliaments was even at the time 
regarded as serious, and this led to the first recorded fines for absence levied by 
parliamentary authority. The attendance of the secular prelates, by and large, 
was relatively satisfactory. But, though so many of the bishops were ex-civil 
servants, to whom Westminster was in a sense always a ‘home from home’, 
even their attendance was dependent for its fullness on the circumstances of the 
moment. The dutifulness of the lay nobility was very much conditioned .by 
political interest and also by status: members of its upper ranks attended very 
well on the whole, but the barons and bannerets, so it would appear, only very 
indifferently even as a regular thing. 
What all this meant, from the time when, in the later fourteenth century, 
the royal council began to contain a substantial and generally increasing number 
of prelates and magnates, was that the Upper House of parliament was fre- 
quently no more than an ample session of the continual council afforced by a 
comparatively not very significant number of other peers. And the fact that there 
was seemingly no very material difference between the attendance of the lords at 
great councils and their attendance in parliaments, suggests that parliaments 
rather than great councils were summoned for purposes to the pursuance of 
which the presence of the elected commons was deemed to be, and indeed 
really was, most needful. In fact, it would perhaps not be going too far to say 
that, in practice, parliaments were called in order to get together a full meeting 
of the ordinary council, afforced by as large a number of other lords as possible, 
and so that they should meet the elected commons. The political influence of 


1A. F. Pollard, The Evolution, pp. 303-4. 
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the commons—their recognized place in the parliamentary procedures of taxa- 
tion and legislation apart—was undoubtedly growing in the late médieval period, 
partly at least as a result of (and as indicated by) the quickening rate of the 
gentry’s permeation of borough representation and the consequential levelling-up . 
of the general social character of the Lower House.’ That this was so is also 
suggested by the way in which, in the first half of the fifteenth century, shire 
and even borough elections became (for the first time) the recurrent subject of 
legislative enactment. And that the successful management of the commons in 
the royal interest was an important factor in the successful management of any 
parliament is more than hinted by the growing royal habit of handsomely recom- 
pensing the commons’ speaker, expressly for his managerial services in the 
office. To these considerations must now be added the fact that there were 
many later medieval occasions when attendance in the Upper House was so 
weak as to make of parliament no more than a full meeting of the council, 
reinforced by not many other peers, face to face with a Lower House, in which 
the gentry were coming to preponderate and which grossly outnumbered the 
lords. Some of the basic factors which by the end of the sixteenth century were 
securing to the commons an important measure of political initiative in parlia- 
` mentary affairs were already more than portended in the later medieval period. 
And not the least of these were the evident eagerness of the gentry to attend 
parliament, even as burgesses if county seats were not available to them, and 
the contrastive, chronic reluctance of so many of the prelates and magnates to 
observe their elementary duty of obedience to their individual writs of summons. 
That this reluctance seems to have been eventually very much weakened under 
our Tudor sovereigns, in whose time originated the patents of creation of the 
majority of the sixteenth century nobility, was due partly to their own inherent 
royal strength and to the respect which it commanded, but partly also perhaps 
to the fact that this new, non-feudal nobility, to a far greater extent than had 
been the case with the medieval aristocracy, was drawn from that class in 
English society that had long supplied the men who established and nourished 
the traditions of the commons in parliament. 
J. S. RosKELL. 


APPENDIX A 


On the subject of the parliamentary attendance of the medieval commons, Professor 
McKisack, in Chapter iv of her book, The Parliamentary Representation of the English 
Boroughs during the Middle Ages, not only showed that absence of enrolment of the writs de 
expensis of parliamentary burgesses was not evidence of their failure to attend parliament, but 
1 J. S. Roskell, op. cit., chapter vii. 
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also that it was not even evidence of their failure to be paid. She also used the interesting 
morsel of evidence from the Anonimalle Chronicle of St. Mary's, York (ed. V. H. Galbraith 
(Manchester, 1927), p. 80) that the Good Parliament of 1376 saw the meeting of as 
many as 280 knights and esquires, citizens and burgesses, which points to a full attendance 
of the commons on this occasion. She noticed, besides, the roll-call of elected representatives 
in the late fourteenth-century parliaments, which she properly regarded as suggesting some 


interest on the part of the government in the attendance of the commons, including the 


burgesses. Her pertinent query, why a handful of boroughs occasionally sought formal 
exemption from the obligation to return burgesses if the same result could be secured with 
impunity simply by their burgesses failing to attend, was also somewhat damaging to the view 
propounded on this topic on The Evolution of Parliament: that they sought exoneration 
suggests that they needed it, and knew that they needed it. 

One or two fresh pieces of evidence may be vouched in support of Professor McKisack’s view. 
It is true that when the Salisbury parliament of April 1384 had been in session for more than 
a week, no elected barons from the Cinque Ports had arrived. But, then, the council sanctioned 
the sending of another writ to the warden of the Ports, formally calling his attention to their 
absence and ordering the deficiency to be repaired within a week (Reports from the Lords’ 
Committees touching the dignity of a peer (London, 1820-29), iv. 710). This, like the roll-call 
of knights and burgesses, surely suggests the vigilance of the administration regarding the 
attendance of the commons. During the second session of the Merciless Parliament, in 
May 1388, the controller of the wool customs and subsidies at Bishop’s Lynn petitioned the 
Crown for leave to appoint a deputy for the duration of the parliament, because he was 
attending it as one of the town’s parliamentary burgesses (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-9, p. 439): 
this was certainly taking his parliamentary attendance (and his port office) seriously. Again, 
during the second session of the long parliament of 1406, the speaker regarded it as necessary 
to request the king—and the clerk of the parliament saw fit to engross this petition on the roll 
—to license the absence from parliament of Richard Clitheroe (one of the two Kentish shire- 
knights), who had recently been made a fleet-admiral and was required at sea, and to ask 
further that the king and lords would allow Clitheroe’s fellow-knight to appear in parliament 
in their two names, to act as if both were present (Rot. Parl., iti. 572). Whatever else the 
petition may imply, it surely suggests scrupulosity, not on the score of the appearance of the 
knights (which, judging from the writs de expensis, was by this time never much in doubt), but 
even on the score of the knights’ continuingattendance. Andas regards the attendance of parlia- 
mentary burgesses, the tendency in the fifteenth century for resident burgesses to give place 
to non-residents and outsiders (members of the local gentry, careerists of the professional 
administrative class, and royal and other retainers) implies an incentive and a competitive 
eagerness to serve in parliament that are not at all Compatible with non-attendance. More- 
over, the boroughs that were most affected by these developments, were just those smaller 
towns whose elected representatives had been, in Pollard’s view, most prone to non-attendance 
at an earlier time (J. S. Roskell, The Commons in the Parliament of 1422, chapter vii). So that, 
even if we were compelled still to accept Pollard’s notion that in the fourteenth century 
abstention from parliamentary attendance on the part of the burgesses was serious, and were 
obliged accordingly to correct a misleading impression of the size of the commons given us 
by the electoral returns, we should not need to take his warning so much to heart when 
dealing with the fifteenth century. 
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APPENDIX B 


List of lords spiritual and temporal exonerated from service in parliament, 1327-1500. 

[I have not included in this list those abbots or priors who, they and their successors, were 
discharged in the period from parliamentary service as not holding of the Crown by barony: 
Bristol (1341), Thornton (1341), Sempringham (1341), Beaulieu (1341), Spalding (1341), 
Oseney (1341), Leicester (1352), Lewes (1365).] 

Wulfstan Bransford, bishop of Worcester, was granted on 21 June 1340 exoneration 
from coming to parliaments or councils on account of infirmity and because he had under- 
taken to celebrate the anniversary of Edward II in the abbey of Gloucester; he was to appoint 
a proctor (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1338-40, p. 546); 3 May 1342, renewal for life (ibid., 1340-43, 
P. 431); he died 6 August 1349. 

Nicholas de Cantilupe (lay peer, summoned 1336—54) excused on 13 February 1346 
from coming to parliaments (ibid., 1345-8, p. 48); died July 1355. 

John de Warenne, earl of Surrey (born c. 1286), on 13 October 1346 excused for life, 
but to send attorney (ibid., p. 196); died June 1347. 

Hugh de Courtenay, earl of Devon, excused (because of ill health) for life, on 10 Feb- 
ruary 1347, but to send attorney (ibid., p. 528); died May 1377. 

Simon de Burcheston, abbot of Westminster, excused on 26 June 1347 for two years in 
order to attend to conventual business (ibid., p. 350). 

Roger Northburgh, bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, because of long royal service and 
loss of sight, discharged for life on 20 November 1348, but to send a proctor (ibid., 1348—50, 
p. 211); died 13 December 1358. 

William Hereward, abbot of Cirencester, on grounds of age and infirmity, excused on 
17 February 1350, for life (ibid., p. 476); died 25 April 1352. 

Simon de Aumeney, abbot of Malmesbury, on 12 January 1351 was excused attendance 
at the next parliament (Ca/. Close Rolls, 1349—54, 279). 

John Pascal, bishop of Llandaff,'on 4 May 1351 exonerated for life (to celebrate anni- 
versary of Edward IT), but to send proctor, Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1350—4, p. 70); died, 11 October 
1361. 

: Thomas de Horton, abbot of Gloucester, excused for life on 6 March 1352, but to send 
proctor (ibid., p. 236); resigned 1377. > 

James de Audley (lay peer, summoned 1330-85), on 20 April 1353 exempted for life 
(ibid., p. 425); on 14 October 1382 secured inspeximus and confirmation (ibid., 1382—5, 
p. 172); died 1 April 1386. 

Reginald Briene, bishop of Worcester, on 30 March 1354 excused for life (to celebrate 
anniversary of Edward IT), but to send proctor (15:d., 1354-8, p. 31); died 10 December 1361. 

Ralph of Shrewsbury, bishop of Bath and Wells, broken by age, on 26 January 1361 
excused for life, but to send proctor (tid., 1358—61, p. 530); died 14 August 1363. 

Robert de Lisle of Rougemont (lay peer, summoned 1357—60), exempted for life on 
24 November 1 368; inspeximus and confirmation, 20 October 1379 (ibid., 1377—81, p. 392); 
died c. 1399. 

John of Ombersley, abbot of Evesham (to celebrate the anniversary of Edward II at 
Gloucester with four monks), excused for life on 3 January 1375, but to send proctor (ibid., 

. 1374—7, p- 41); died 30 October 1379. 

John de la Warre (lay peer, summoned 1371-97), on account of bad sight, discharged for 
life on 5 November 1382 (ibid., 1381—5, p. 185); further exemption for life on 14 October 
1397 (ibid., 1396—9, p. 226); died 27 July 1398. 
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Walter Frowcester, abbot of Gloucester (to celebrate anniversary of Edward II), on 
. 25 May 1383 excused for life, but to send proctor (sbid., 1381-5, p. 273); died 1412. 

John Tymworth, abbot of Bury St. Edmunds, excused on 7 October 1383 for three 
years after restitution of temporalities, in consideration of a long vacancy, but to send proctor 
(ibid., p. 321). 

John de Buckingham, bishop of Lincoln, because of age and infirmity, discharged for 
life on 3 December 1384, but to send proctors (ibid., p. 484); died 1o March 1398. 

John Chinnock, abbot of Glastonbury, on 23 July 1386, excused for life unless sum- 
moned by special order under the signet (ibid., 1385-9, p. 202); died 1420. 

"Thomas Brantingham, bishop of Exeter, on 26 August 1389 (six days after dismissal 
from treasurership of the exchequer) exempted for life in consideration of great age and 
debility and long royal service (ibid., 1388—92, p. 102); died 23 December 1394. 

Richard Fitz Alan, earl of Arundel, in political disgrace, exempted for life on 30 April 
1394. (ibid., 1391—6, p. 405); executed, 25 September 1397. | 

Ralph Erghum, bishop of Bath and Wells, on 9 November 1395 excused for life because 
of weakness and age, but to send proctors (ibid., p. 635); died 10 April 1400. 

Walter Skirlaw, bishop of Durham, on 8 October 1397 exempted for life, after the next 
parliament of Shrewsbury, because of long royal service and great age, with licence to appoint 
a proctor (ibid., 1396—9, pp. 211, 221); died 24 March 1406. 

Aubrey de Vere; earl of Oxford, aged about sixty, on 29 November 1397 exempted from 
coming to the next parliament at Shrewsbury on account of incurable infirmity, but to appoint 
proxies (tbid., p. 279); died 23 April 1400. 

John Fordham, bishop of Ely, on 4 December 1399 exonerated for two years (ibid. 
I399—1401, p. 141). 

John Bourghill, bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, on 5 January 1401 licensed to be 
absent from next parliament (ibid., p. 403). 

Thomas de la Warre, clerk, summoned as a baron, licensed on 10 January 1402 to be 
absent from parliament for three years without incurring penalty or molestation, notwith- 
standing any mandate to the contrary (ibid., 1401—5, p. 32). 

Edmund Lacy, bishop of Exeter, on 13 February 1435 exempted for life, being prevented 
from riding on horse-back by a long-standing disease of the shin-bones, but to appoint proctors 
(ibid., 1429—36, p. 453); died September 1455. 

William Heyworth, bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, on 12 December 14.39 exonerated 
for life because of ill health and old age, provided he appoint proctors (15/2., 1436—41, p. 362; 
Foedera, x. 740); died 13 March 1447. 

William Ayscough, bishop of Salisbury, on 11 July 1443 exempted for life, in considera- 
tion of attendance on the king's person, but to appoint proctors (Foedera, xi. 41); murdered, 
29 June 1450. 

William Lovell (lay peer, born c. 1397, summoned 1425—55), on 4 February 1446 
exempted for life because of long royal service, provided that he and his heirs hold their places 
in parliaments and councils at will; exemption for life repeated, because of infirmity, on 
17 May 1453 (C.P.R., 1441—6, p. 401; ibid., 1452-61, p. 74) died 13 June 1455. 

John Tuchet, lord of Audley (lay peer, born c. 1 398, summoned 1421—55), on 26 October 
1447 discharged for life (ibid., 1446—52, p. 113); killed at Bloreheath, 1450. 

Adam Moleyns, bishop of Chichester, then keeper of the privy seal, on 9 December 
1449 granted indulgence to abstain from secular employment, including attendance at parlia- 
ments and great or secret councils, in view of bodily (including eye) weakness, long labours 
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in the royal service, and his desire to give attention to his diocese and fulfil vows of pilgrimage 
(thid., p. 297; Foedera, xi. 255); he was murdered on 9-January 1450. 

Thomas Beckington, bishop of Bath and Wells, on 18 June 1452 discharged from parlia- 
mentary and conciliar attendance because of age and infirmity (C.P.R., 1446-52, p. 558; 
Foedera, xi. 311); died 14 January 1465. 

Henry Bromflete, lord Vescy (lay peer, summoned 1449-67), on 1 3 May 1456 exempted 
for life, retaining all privileges if he attend parliament of his own will; on 1 5 February 
1462 secured a renewal of the patent (C.P. R., 1452-61, p. 285; ibid., 1461—7, p. 115); died 
16 January 1469. 

John de la Bere, bishop of St. David's, on 15 February 1457 exempted for life because 
of ill health (ibid., 1452—61, p. 337; Foedera, xi. 386); he had been ‘graviter amerciatus’ by 
authority of parliáment for non-attendance in spite of a former similar exemption, but this is 
not to occur again; he resigned and died c. 1460. 

Walter le Hert, bishop of Norwich, in February 1460 exempted for life, because of age 
and long royal service and a desire to occupy himself in his spiritual office, but was to appoint 
proctors; any future attendance is not to prejudice his privilege of absence (C.P. R., 1452-67 
p. 642; Foedera, xi. 470); died 17 May 1472. - 

John de Vere, earl of Oxford, on 12 November 1460 (when 52 years old) exempted for 
good service to the Crown ih England and France and because of infirmity, but to have all 
privileges if he come voluntarily (C.P. R. 1452-61, p. 64 5); executed, February 1462. 

Ralph Butler, lord Sudeley, on 26 February 1462 exonerated for life because of age and 
weakness (ibid., 1461—7, p. 72); died February 1474. 

John lord Beauchamp of Powick, on 24 October 1462 exempted for life on account of 
old age and debility (idid., p. 213); died April 1475. 

Laurence Bothe, bishop of Durham, on 15 April 1464 (two days before restitution of 
temporalities, in the king’s hands since December 1462) excused for next three years (ibid., 
P- 325). | : 

William Bothe, archbishop of York, on 10 August 1464 exempted for life, but to appoint 
proctors (ibid., p. 3415 Foedera, xi. 531); died 12 September 1464. 

John Arundel, bishop of Chichester, on 3 September 1474 excused for life because of old 
age, but to appoint proctors (C.P. R. 1461—7, p. 358; Foedera, xi. 532); died 18 October 1477. 

. Fulk Bourchier, lord Fitz Wareyn (first summoned, 1472), on 26 May 1474 exonerated 
from attendance against his will (C.P. R., 1467—77, P- 443); died, September 1479, aged 
thirty-three years. : 
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POLITICS IN CHARLES Ils REIGN 


AFTER 1670, Charles II's government met with growing criticism in its conduct 
of affairs. It was suspected of a pro-French policy which paid no heed to the 
real interests of England, either abroad or in the preservation of constitutional 
liberties and forms of religion at home. Opposition activity reached a climax 
in the Exclusion controversy of 1679-81, when Shaftesbury and his whigs 
waged a fierce campaign against the power of the monarchy. The events of 
these years, following closely upon the Popish Plot, marked the culminating 
point in a wave of intense anti-French and anti-catholic hysteria in which the 
city of London had been particularly prominent. The purpose of this article is 
to examine the smal] but powerful group of London merchants who were especi- 
ally important in anti-French propaganda after 1670, and whose predominantly 
whig views were revealed by their political conduct at the time of the Exclusion 
crisis. 

In directing the currents of city opinion into anti-French channels, economic 
rivalries played a prominent part, closely interwoven as they were in the net- 
work of contemporary European politics. London merchants had long regarded 
a pro-French and a pro-Spanish foreign policy as incompatible, and commercial 
factors were strong in swaying the balance of opinion towards Spain. A con- 
temporary pamphlet summed up the opposing viewpoints in well-reasoned 
arguments. Spain, said the writer, unlike France, was not one of England’s 
trading rivals. If there should be a breach in Anglo-Spanish relations, trade and 
all the benefits recently acquired by England would cease, while France would 
take advantage of the situation to secure commercial supremacy.! It was 
anxiety to protect the valuable Spanish trade from the encroachments of rivals 
such as Holland and France that had led the city in 1659 to protest against 
Cromwell's Spanish war? Similarly, as the trend of French policy in Europe 
became more and more suspect after the Restoration, Cromwell's French 
alliance of 1655 met with considerable criticism, on-the grounds that he had 
thereby promoted the development of French power, 'at once weakening the 


1 Anon., £ Free Conference touching the Present State of England, both at home and abroad (London, 
1668), Pp- 48 seg. (Cambridge University Library). 
| 2 The Merchants’ Humble Petition and Remonstrance to his Late Highnesse. With am Account of the 
Losses of their Shipping and Estates since the War with Spain, with a Preface by Richard Beker TE 
1659). See below, p. 215. 
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Ballance of our Trade, and the Ballance of all Europe’. The sensitivity of 
English merchants on these points was clearly perceived and taken into account 
by the French in their persistent and ultimately successful attempts to replace 
the Triple Alliance of 1668 by an Anglo-French entente. Ambassador Colbert 
de Croissy reported to Louis XIV in 1669 that English merchants were opposed 
to such an alliance because they feared that it would increase the power of 
France, from whom no commercial advantages could be expected, and would 
lead, in the end, to the undermining of England’s valuable Spanish trade.? 
Against this background of suspicion as to the true nature of French 
political and ‘commercial objectives in Europe, all grievances connected with 
trade assumed proportions of growing significance in Anglo-French relations. 
From the early years of the Restoration, the English government attempted to 
conclude a commercial agreement with France which’ would remedy the more 
outstanding complaints made by English merchants of their treatment there.® 
To these proposals, Louis XIV was prepared to lend a sympathetic ear as long 
as it was diplomatically advisable for him to do so. But with the signing of the 
secret Treaty of Dover in June 1670, he secured his much-desired political 
objective of an English alliance, and the commercial treaty project ceased to 
have any further use for him as a bait in the game of international politics. The 
matter appeared in a very different light, however, when viewed from England’s 
standpoint. Throughout the 1670's, with French power steadily increasing in 
Europe, Charles II found himself subjected to persistent mercantile pressure, 
just at the time when it was impossible for him to make any progress with the 
commercial treaty negotiations at the diplomatic level. The strongest weapon 
which English merchants could bring to bear in their case against France was 
that of the ‘unfavourable balance of £1,000,000 a year’, for which Colbert’s 
tariffs were considered in large part responsible. In the ‘Scheme of Trade’ of 
29 November 1674, fourteen prominent merchants trading to France produced 
details to show the wide discrepancy between the low level of English woollen 


1 Anon., Britannia Languens (1680), printed in Select Collection of Early English Tracts on Com- 
merce, ed. J. R. McCulloch (London, 1856), p. 44.2. 

2 Colbert de Croissy to Louis XIV, 31 January 1669, in A. Baschet, ‘Transcripts of Reports by 
French Ambassadors in England from Originals in the Affaires Etrangéres, Paris’ (Public Record Office), 
121, fo. 154. 

3 For the drafts of the commercial treaty and details of the negotiations, see Public Record Office: 
Board of Trade Commercial, 1696-1782, Original Board of Trade Papers, C.O. 388/6; State Papers 
Foreign, France; Treaty Papers; Baschet, ‘Transcripts of Reports by French Ambassadors’; Bath MSS. 
in Appendix to Hist. MSS. Comm., Fourth Report (1874); Hist. MSS. Comm., Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry M88. i (1899); J. J. Jusserand, Recueil des Instructions donntes aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de 
France, xxiv and xxv, Angleterre (Paris, 1929); P. Clément, Lettres, Instructions et Mémoires de 
Colbert (Paris, 1861-82), ü/2, App. viii; M. Mignet, Négociations relatives à la Succession d'Espagne 
times du Règne de Louis XIV (Paris, 1863); C. W. Cole, Colbert and a Century of French Mercantilism 
(New York, 1939), ii, App. i. 
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exports and the high level of French imports into Englandi While it is neces- 
sary to question seriously the accuracy of this document as a representation of 
Anglo-French trade,? there can be no possible doubt that it was extremely 
effective in stirring up anti-French feeling and in furnishing political ammuni- 
tion against the government. To analyse the careers of the merchants who 
signed it throws an interesting light on the nature of anti-French opinion in the 
city, and on the close relationship between that opinion and whig political 
activity under Charles II. 


I 

The first significant fact to emerge from such an analysis is that the mer- 
chants in question were influenced in the direction of an anti-French policy by 
ideological as well as economic considerations. A common religious attitude, 
definable in terms of vigorous protestantism, is a marked feature of their out- 
look, and in the determination of this, heredity and environment had an im- 
portant part to play. The fourteen signatories of the ‘Scheme of Trade’ were 
drawn from a wide variety of social backgrounds, and included within their 
ranks members of the English landed gentry, together with foreign immigrants 
who were often descended from religious exiles of the sixteenth century. Repre- 
sentative of the squirearchy element is Sir Patience Ward, by birth and ancestry 
a Yorkshire puritan, and one of the most outstanding figures in contemporary 
mercantile society. Born in 1629 in Tanshelf, near the agricultural town of 
Pontefract, he came from a family which had been established in the neighbour- 
hood as landowners since Tudor times, and had no obvious trading connections. 
The Wards found an outlet for their energies in local affairs, holding offices 
such as that of mayor and justice of the peace, and the story of Patience Ward’s 
emergence from this country milieu to embark upon a city career records the 
successful progress of a younger son. He is said to have been destined for the 
ministry, but after a brief spell at the university of Cambridge to have left it for 
London, where he learned accounts and became apprenticed in 1646 to 
Launcelot Tolson of St. Helens, Bishopsgate, a merchant adventurer, merchant 
taylor and merchant trading to France. After the Restoration, Ward gradually 
came to the forefront of mercantile society. In 1670, he was sheriff of London 
and alderman of the ward of Farringdon Within. The next year saw his election 


1 The ‘Scheme of Trade’ is printed in the Somers Tracts, ed. Walter Scott (London, 1809-15), 
viii, 32; Cole, op. ciz., ii, App. i, pp. 562-9, and W. Cobbett, Parliamentary History (London, 1806-12), 
iv, App. xi, cxv—cxviii. It was signed by Patience Ward, Thomas Papillon, James Houblon, William 
Bellamy, Michael Godfrey, George Torriano, John Houblon, John Houghe, John Mervin, Peter 
Paravicine, John Dubois, Benjamin Godfrey, Edmund Harrison and Benjamin Delaune. 

3 See my article, ‘Anglo-French Trade and the “Unfavourable Balance’’ Controversy, 1660— 
1685’, Econ. Hist. Rev. (1951), 2nd ser., iv. 37. 
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as master of the Merchant Taylors’ Company. At the mayorality banquet in 
1675, he received the honour of knighthood, and in 1680 attained the highest 
civic office possible, when he was chosen to be lord mayor.? Throughout this 
time, Ward’s activities in the city marked him out as a puritan in his opinions, 
strongly coloured as these were by his family background and Yorkshire up- 
bringing. Living in the anti-royalist borough of Pontefract, the Wards had been 
staunch supporters of Cromwell during the civil war, and in Charles II's reign 
they were the centre of rionconformist activity in the town.? Patience Ward, 
however, appears to have conformed to the established church, a necessary 
requirement for the holding of civic office. It is clear that he played an important 
part in the London parish of St. Laurence Pountney, where he lived,® and his 
will contained a statement of his wish to be buried under the pew which he had 
occupied in St. Mary Abchurch, together with a bequest of £100 to be dis- 
tributed by the bishop of Gloucester among the poorer episcopal clergy.4 But 
there can be no possible doubt that his sympathies were very far removed from 
the sphere of high church politics, and the. intensity of his anti-catholicism 
becomes very apparent during his period of office as lord mayor.’ 


1 C. E. Whiting, ‘Sir Patience Ward of Tanshelf, Lord Mayor of London,’ Yorks. Archaeol. 
Journal (1939), xxxiv. 245 seg.; B. Boothroyd, The History of the Ancient Borough of Pontefract 
(Pontefract, 1807); L. Padgett, Chronicles of Old Pontefract (Pontefract, 1905); The Book of Entries 
of the Pontefract Corporation, 1653-1726, ed. R. Holmes (Pontefract, 1882); H. B. Wilson, 4 History 
of the Parish of St. Laurence Pountney, London (London, 1831); A. B. Beaven, Aldermen of the City of 
London, 2 vols. (London, 1908-13); Stocken Collection containing information on city merchants in 
the Guildhall Library, London; D.N.B. Patience Ward's nephew, John, followed the mercantile 
tradition established by his uncle, whose heir he was, inheriting property from him on St. Laurence 
Pountney Hill Sir John Ward became alderman of Candlewick ward, master of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company 1709-10, director of the Bank of England and ultimately governor, member of 
parliament for London 1708-10 and 1715-22 and for Dunwich 1722-6, and lord mayor of London, 
1718-19. He was the son of Patience Ward's eldest brother, Captain John Ward, who had been an 
active justice of the peace in the West Riding of Yorkshire until his death in 1657, and who superin- 
tended the destruction of Pontefract castle, the centre of royalist resistance during the civil war. 

3 Patience Ward's brother Leonard, who had been mayor of Pontefract in 1650—1, was removed 
from the court.of aldermen after the Restoration on account of his political views. He gave hospitality 
to the puritan vicar of Pontefract when the latter resigned his living, and the group which met regularly 
at Leonard Ward's house formed the nucleus of the first congregational church in Pontefract. At the 
time of the Declaration of Indulgence in 1672, ‘Leonard Warde, Presbyterian? registered his house at 
"Tanshelf as a preaching place. Later generations of the family seem to have had equally strong connec- 
tions with dissent; Boothroyd, op. cit., pp. 449, 455, 487 and 490—1; Padgett, op. cit., pp. 179-80 
and 190. 

3 Wilson, op. cit., pp. 138-9, 140, 144, 169 and 170. Michael Godfrey, as churchwarden, was 
associated with Patience Ward in parish business. 

* Ibid., pp. 243-4. 

5 A contemporary account of London aldermen, drawn up in 1672 “from a bigoted courtier and 
Churchman’s point of view’, suggests that Ward was a Quaker, but this seems very improbable; Beaven, 
op. cit., li, pp. lvi, 191. When he was elected lord mayor on 29 September 1680, Patience Ward 
said in his speech: ‘I shall, according to the best of my understanding, make the laws of the land, and 
the constitutions, usages, and customs of this renowned city, my rule; the glory of God, the honour of 
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The existence of a marked strain of foreign blood among the fourteen sig- 
natories of the ‘Scheme of Trade’ is indicated by the names John and James 
Houblon, Thomas Papillon, John Dubois, Benjamin Delaune, George Torriano 
and Peter Paravicine, including as they did some of the wealthiest and most 
distinguished Huguenot merchants in Restoration London. The Houblon 
brothers belonged to a noted Huguenot family which had been in England 
since the sixteenth century, when a Mr. Houblon of Flanders fled here from the 
persecution of the duke of Alva; Thomas Papillon and John Dubois came of 
French protestant stock, while Benjamin Delaune was the grandson of a French 
protestant clergyman.! Like Patience Ward, their religious outlook was 
characterized by strong opposition to catholicism and concern for the welfare of 
French protestants, suffering under the increasingly vigorous persecution of 
Louis XIV. Both English and Huguenot merchants found practical ways of 
showing their sympathy towards those whose consciences led them into the 
paths of tribulation. In his will, Patience Ward left a sum of money for French 
protestant refugees,? and Michael Godfrey bequeathed £20 to the poor of the 
French Congregation in London, a protestant church with which Thomas 
Papillon and John Dubois were closely associated as deacons.? Ward as well 
as the Houblons and Papillon were also among those who supported the scheme, 
begun in 1681, ‘for setting poor French Protestants to work at Ipswich in the 
Linen Manufacture' 4 


the king, the upholding the Protestant religion, and maintaining the peace, liberties, and prosperity of 
this city my end in all my administrations. . . . Our indefatigable enemies, the Church of Rome, 
(who in former times did lay and carry on designs for subversion of the Protestant religion, and govern- 
ment established in these kingdoms,) have of late been more active than ever... .’ Ward then 
referred to the ‘barbarous murder’ of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, a brother of Michael and Benjamin 
Godfrey, two of the signatories of the ‘Scheme of Trade’. During the time that Ward was lord mayor 
an inscription was set up on the Monument attributing the fire of London to the papists; Wilson, 
op. cit., pp. 242-3; Whiting, art. cit., pp. 247, 251-4. 

1 A. A. Houblon, The Houblon Family (London, 1907), i. 412; A. F. W. Papillon, Memoirs of 
© Thomas Papillon (Reading, 1887); I. Scouloudi, "Thomas Papillon, Merchant and Whig, 1623- 
1702’, Proceedings of Huguenot Society of London (1947), xviii; W. Foster, The East India House 
(London, 1924), p. 114, and information in the Stocken Collection. Thomas Papillon was the cousin 
of Michael and Benjamin Godfrey, and he and Michael were particularly friendly as young men. They 
were fellow apprentices under Sir Thomas Chambrelan, and in 1647 went to France together. There 
was a suggestion of a trading partnership at this time, but it came to nothing; Papillon, op. cit., pp. 16—23. 
Peter Paravicine was born in Italy and came over to England as an impoverished youth. He became 
butler to Charles Torriano, a London merchant who sponsored him, and his daughter married into the 
Torriano family. It has not been possible to establish the relationship between Charles and George 
Torriano; Stocken Collection; Beaven, op. cil., ii. 192. 

* Including £200 to the heirs of James Decaux of Dieppe, a friend of Ward’s ‘who hath been per- 
secuted out of that kingdom for religion’; Wilson, op. cit., p. 244. ` 

3 Michael Godfrey’s will, Brit. Mus., Additional Ch. 19471; Foster, op. cit., p. 114; Papillon, 
op. cit., p. 48 seg. | 

1 Papillon, op. ciz., pp. II7-IJ. 
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II 


Disposed towards an anti-French viewpoint on ideological grounds, the 
economic concerns which made Patience Ward and his colleagues a significant 
group in their dealings with the government are less easy to establish, owing to 
the sparsity of trading records for this period. A number of conclusions, how- 
ever, can be stated from the evidence available. In the first place, it is clear that 
the merchants in question were- men of wealth and established position in the 
city! investing their money in landed estates as well as foreign trade. Patience 
Ward bought part of a large mansion known as the ‘Manor of the Rose’ in the 
London parish of St. Laurence Pountney, and further afield, in his home county 
of Yorkshire, he owned land around Pontefract Thomas Papillon acquired 
an estate in Kent in the year 1666, and John Houblon, who ultimately bought 
a country house in Essex, ranked with his brother at the very top of the merchant 
hierarchy, with a reputation for entertaining on a lavish scale? The names and 
business addresses of eleven of these merchants are printed in the Lisle London 
Directory of 16774 and from other sources it is clear that they had interests in a 
wide range of overseas markets, including the East Indies, the Levant and 
Western Europe. Among the shareholders and directors of the East India 
Company are found the names of Ward, the Houblons, Papillon, Dubois, 
Paravicine, Torriano, Bellamy and Michael Godfrey,’ the Houblon investments, 


1 Patience Ward, Peter Paravicine, Thomas Papillon and John Dubois were elected masters of 
their respective livery companies, and the first three of these, together with John and James Houblon, 
were aldermen either before or after the 1689 revolution. They had close connections, too, with the : 
foundation of the Bank of England. Its first governor was John Houblon, and James Houblon was 
among the directors. Michael Godfrey’s son, of the same name, was elected first deputy governor, and 
Patience Ward’s nephew John later became a director and ultimately governor. For these and further 
details of their careers, see especially Houblon, of. cit., i; Beaven, op. cit., ii.; N. Luttrell, 4 Brief 
Historical ‘Relation of State Affairs from September 1678 to April 1714 (Oxford, 1857), i.; Stocken 
Collection. 

2 In his will, Patience Ward bequeathed to his great nephew of the same name, his estate adjoining 
Tanshelf, near Pontefract, and £6,000 to be invested in the purchase of further land in the neigh- 
bourhood; Wilson, op. cit., pp. 194—5 and 236. 

8 Stocken Collection; Houblon, op. cit., i. 217, 261. 

4 They are William Bellamy, St. Dunstan’s Hill; Benjamin Godfrey, T'okenhouse Yard; Michael 
Godfrey, Bush Lane; Edw. [sic] Harrison, Rood Lane; James Houblon, Winchester Street; John 
Houblon, Threadneedle Street; John Houghe, Gravel Lane, Houndsditch; Thomas Papillon, Fen- 
church Street; Peter Paravicine, Fenchurch Street; George Torriano, Nicholas Lane; and Patience 
Ward, Laurence Pountney Hill. It is also possible that ‘Mr. Delane’ and ‘John Marvin’ are Benjamin 
Delaune and John Mervin. There is a copy of the Little London Directory, the first of its kind to be 
published, in the Guildhall Library. It gives the names of 1,953 London merchants. Details of trading 
concerns are very rarely included among the information given; see C. Goss, The London Directories, 
1677-1855 (London, 1932). 

5 Calendar of the Court Minutes of the East India Company, 1635-1679, ed. E. B. Sainsbury, with 
Introductions by W. Foster and W. 'T. Ottewill (Oxford, 1907-38). The volumes for the period 
1660-79 contain lists of transfers of stock. 
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shown in the banking account which the company kept with Alderman Backwell 
being particularly considerable after 1670.1 Papillon became deputy-governor 
of the company in 1680 after serving for several years on the board of directors, 
and in 1681 his friend John Dubois was elected to the directorate.2 Ward, 
Torriano, Paravicine and the Houblon brothers are also mentioned in the 
Levant Company records, an indication that they shared in the valuable trade 
between England and the Near East.? 

Unlike eastern trades, those to the west were no longer subject to the limi- 
tations of company organization, but were in the hands of individual merchants 
who at times joined together in small partnerships, often on a family basis. 
Both the French and the Spanish trades were of this nature, and in each of them 
the signatories of the ‘Scheme’ had strongly marked interests, a fact not with- 
out significance when viewed against the background of the European political 
situation. In the case of the French trade, the chief commodities exchanged 
were English woollen goods and lead for French wines, brandy, linen and 
canvas, wrought silk, paper and kidskins. Among English exports at this 
period cloth ranked as outstandingly important, and it was concern for this 
trade that led English merchants to protest so strongly against Colbert’s policy, 
seeking redress through a commercial agreement. Although there are scattered 
entries in the London and Exeter Port Books of cloth shipments to France 
made by Thomas Papillon, John Houblon, Benjamin Godfrey, Peter Paravicine 
and George Torriano, it is Patience Ward, among the signatories of the‘Scheme’, 
whose share in this branch of the export trade appears by far the largest.5 His 


1 Between April and November 1670, the Houblon brothers, together with their father, invested 
about £5,000 in this way; Houblon, op. cit., i. 172. Their own banking accounts were also kept with 
Alderman Backwell, see below, p. 214. 

2 At the time of Dubois’ election, Papillon was struggling with a tory section in the company, 
headed by Sir Josiah Child. In 1676, both Child and Papillon had been excluded from the directorate 
at the king’s request; Beaven, op. cit., ii. 117; Foster, op. cit., p. 114; Papillon, op. cit., pp. 78 seg. 

3 P.R.O., Court Books of the Levant Company, 153, fo. 36 ; 154, fos. 323-4 and 338; 166, fos. 
23, 24, 27, 29, 97 and 318. . 4 Priestley, art. cit., pp. 37-41. 

5 These conclusions are based on an examination of the London, Hull and Exeter Port Books in the 
Public Record Office, for selected years of Charles Ils reign. It must be pointed out, however, that the 
signatories of the ‘Scheme of Trade’ did not confine themselves exclusively to the export of cloth in 
their dealings with France: e.g. there are several entries in the Hull books of lead shipments to Rouen 
made by Thomas Papillon and Edmund Harrison. James Houblon also exported lead and butter 
from Hull to Rouen. On the import side, the merchants in question certainly dealt in French wines. 
Their trade was often carried.on through factors in French ports. The Houblons had an agent at 
Dieppe by the name of Mr. Barr, whose family had held this office ‘for three or more generations’, and 
Michael Godfrey dealt with a M. Andrew Geroult of Rouen, who arranged for goods to be consigned 
and shipped to him; Hist. MSS. Comm., Ninth Report (1883—4), part ii, Appendix, p. 108; Calendar 
of Treasury Books, 1676-1679, vol. v, pt. i, 347, 702, 818; ibid., 1672-1675, iv. 93; Houblon, of. cit., 
i. 205. The problem has been treated here from the angle of the cloth export trade however, since it was 
in terms of this that the greatest pressure was brought to bear for a commercial agreement, a fact which 
is not surprising, considering the importance of the woollen industry in England’s economic structure. 
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shipments from London,! in fact, are an interesting reflection of some of the 
trends revealed by an analysis of the French market during the Restoration 
eriod. 
: One of its marked features was the decline in the English kersey trade,? 
and among Patience Ward’s own shipments this type of cloth held a prominent 
place. Ward’s business concerns were thus closely linked with his native 
county of Yorkshire, one of the foremost areas in the country for the production 
of cheaper woollens, including the narrow kersey. At one time, France had 
been the biggest market for northern cloths,* but by the middle of the 1670s 
a decline had set in that was particularly pronounced in the case of kerseys. 
Although by the end of Charles II's reign certain types of northern cloth 


showed.an increase, kersey exports had sunk to a level far below that at the 


1 It would appear from the Port Books that London was the centre of Ward's trading activity, 
although he once referred to making shipments of cloth from Exeter to France; P.R.O., State Papers 
Foreign, France, 130, fo. 81. In addition to his considerable French shipments, a smaller number of 
entries in his name have been noticed from Barbados, Hamburg, Norway and Flanders. Many of the 
merchants exporting to France also had interests in the Flemish trade, Ostend being a particularly 
important centre for English cloth. In the case of Ward, however, his Flemish shipments seem to have 
been much smaller than those he made to France. 

2 Priestley, art. cit., p. 45. 

3 For details of kerseys, dozens, penistones and other types of cloth manufactured in Yorkshire and 
the North, see H. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries (Oxford, 1920), especially 
pp. 136, 145, 197-8 and 205. 

* Ibid., pp. 250-1. The following totals have been worked out from details given in the Book of 
Tables (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 36, 785; see Priestley, art. cit., p. 42). They include kerseys, north 
dozens double and single, and penistones : i.e. cloths manufactured for the most part in the north of 
England. It must be emphasized, however, that such figures are only a very approximate guide as to 
the relative size of different markets. In the first place, it certainly cannot be assumed that a// kerseys 
included in the total were of Yorkshire manufacture—some were made in other parts of the country, 
including the west. Secondly, the list of northern cloths is not exhaustive, since it excludes varieties 
such as cottons, a cheap cloth made in Lancashire. 


Value of ‘northern cloths’ exported from London 


1662-3 1668-9 
(4) (£) 

France à 1 . . 17,256 7,257 
Flanders . P x . 8,691 28,523 
Spain i 4,589 4,080 t 
Plantations 3,988 5,556 
Italy : 3,102 2,576 
Denmark 3,033 2,938 
Germany . 2,052 5,294. 
Holland 1,083 3:773 


Flemish market. Kersey shipments, for example, fell from 8,842 pieces to 3,585 pieces in the first case, 
and rose from 810 pieces to 4,287 pieces in the second case. This is worth noticing, in view of the 
fact that mercantile interests in the French and Flemish markets would appear to be quite closely linked; 
see above, n. 1. 
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beginning of the reign.! Ward's shipments clearly reveal this trend.? In 1663~4, 
he sent 1,597 kerseys from London to France out of a total of 10,120; in 
1667-8, 1,038% out of 5,9614, and in 1674~5, only 343 out of 3,001.3 It is 
possible that the growing demand for other types of woollens such as expensive 
Spanish broadcloths and the finer serges manufactured in the west and south- 
west of England may have led to some unemployment and industrial dislocation 
in areas like Yorkshire which were primarily concerned with the manufacture 
of coarser varieties. Ward, indeed, illustrated the damaging effects of Colbert’s 
tariffs on the English cloth trade by referring to conditions in the north of 
England. Writing to Secretary Williamson in 1674, he spoke of the desolate 
looms of his fellow countrymen: ‘My solicitation is on their behalf a thousand 
times more than my.own. Twelve or fourteen years ago six or eight thousand 
pieces a year came from Kendal to this town (London) and now not 300, of 
kerseys from the west of Yorkshire, 10,000, now not 500 to be shipped for 
France; from Lancashire several thousand pieces of bayes formerly and now 
scarce one, and all from the excessive customs discouraged and disabled, and most 


1 The following table, giving details of London’s export of ‘northern cloths’ to France, has been 
compiled from the Book of Tables and the Port Books. The quantities are in number of pieces; it 
should be noted that a ‘piece’ varied in size according to the type of cloth. The year is calculated from 
December to December, except in the case of 1662-3 and 1668-9, when it begins at Michaelmas. 


1662-3 1663-4 1667-8 1668-9 1674-5 1675-6 1684-5 


Kerseys . . . 8,842 10,120 5,9614 3,585 3,001 3,436 3:474 
Northdozenssingle . 390 1074 II4 69 62 149  L,349 
North dozens double . 6 136 104 97 154 2454 I5I 
Penistones : : 146 86 924 6 53 39 125 


Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 36,785; P.R.O., Exch. K.R. Port Books 50/1, 52/1, 62/1, 63/8, 126/1. 


® See above, p. 212, n. 4. Both qualifications referred to there in the definition of ‘northern cloths’ 
apply with equal force to the calculation of Ward's shipments. Occasionally kerseys are described in - 
the Port Books more fully, e.g. as ‘Hampshire’ or ‘Yorkshire’ kerseys, but this is not a consistent 
practice. Ward also shipped cottons to France, together with serges and bays, see Exch. K.R. Port Book 
70, for the year 167 5—6, where these particular woollens are listed with general exports, unlike kerseys, 
dozens and penistones, which are always to be found in separate cloth export books. 

? Exch. K.R. Port Books 50/1, 52/1, 62/1. In 1675—6, however, his shipment of 631 pieces 
reflects the upward trend of that year, when a total of 3,436 kerseys were exported from London to 
France compared with 3,001 in 1674-56, ibid. 63/8. The bulk of Ward's kersey shipments went to 
northern French ports, and particularly to Dieppe, Dunkirk, Calais, St. Valery and Rouen. 

4 See G. D. Ramsay, The Wiltshire Woollen Industry in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
(Oxford, 1943); W. G. Hoskins, Industry, Trade and People in Exeter, 1688-1800 (Manchester, 
1935), especially pp. 39-40 and 67-8; Priestley, art. cit., pp. 45-6. Although Ward's shipments of 
Spanish cloth to France were considerable, by the middle 1670's they were very much smaller than 
those of a certain John Cooke, who appears to have specialized in these particular woollens, exporting 
fewer kerseys. He and Patience Ward had been among the merchants who signed a petition on 
31 January 1668 protesting against Colbert’s increased tariffs, but no further evidence has been found of 
his part in the Anglo-French trading controversy, P.R.O., S.P.F. France, 124, fo. 305. The tentative 
suggestion might be made that whereas Ward had strong connections with the northern woollen 
industry, Cooke’s were with that of the west. He was clearly a merchant with very marked interests 
in the French trade. 
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other goods are decreased in proportion.” In his persistent agitation during the 
1670’s for a commercial agreement to remedy the worst tariff grievances, 
Ward made frequent use of the figures in the ‘Scheme of Trade’ to provide. 
evidence of declining cloth exports. Among its signatories, he stands out 
clearly as the strongest representative of the woollen industry in city propaganda 
against France. 

Spanish as well as French interests, however, were present within this mer- 
cantile group, and in trade to the Peninsula it was the Houblon brothers who 
were of overriding importance. Ward, Torriano, Paravicine and Michael 
Godfrey certainly had connections with Spain and Portugal, shipping wine, oil, 
almonds and currants into England from the Mediterranean and the Levant.? 
But their share was insignificant compared with that of the Houblons, a remark- 
able mercantile family whose predominance in Mediterranean commerce is one 
of the most interesting features of seventeenth-century trade.* The record of 
their shipments in the London Port Books leaves one in no possible doubt as to 
the magnitude of their business concerns in Spain, Portugal and the Levant. 
As with the French trade, English woollen manufactures formed the chief 
article of export; indeed the whole Mediterranean area provided a series of 
excellent markets for commodities of this nature.5 To contemporaries, the value 
of the Peninsula trade lay in the fact that it brought rich returns in bullion for 
England's exports of woollens, fish, and East Indian and Plantation goods, and 
the deposits which John and James Houblon made with their banker, Alderman 
Backwell, were mostly in ‘pieces of eight”, the Portuguese coin, with occasional 
entries of silver bars and blocks of tin. Between October 1664 and March 1665, 
for example, John Houblon paid in £3,308.1.9 to Backwell in Portuguese 

1 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1673-1675, p. 319. 

2 See below, p. 216. 

3 P.R.O., Entry Book of the Lords of Trade, C.O. 389/11, fos. 77-8; Treasury Books 
G.D. 32/38, fo. 84; Cal. Treas. Books, 1676-1679, vol. v, pt. i, 347; ibid., 1672-1675, iv. 133. See 
above, p. 210. 

4 For an account of the family, see Houblon, op. cit., passim. On the Spanish trade, see J. O. 
McLachlan, Trade and Peace with Old Spain, 1667-1750 (Cambridge, 1940). ~ 

5 The following totals have been worked out from the Book of Tables. The types of cloth included 


are long cloths, short cloths, Spanish cloths, north dozens double, north dozens single, Devon dozens, 
clothrashes, penistones, kerseys, single bays, double bays, minikin bays, Norwich stuffs and serges. 


Value of cloth exported from London 


1662-3 1668-9 

| © © 
Spain . | . 285,097 360,230 
Levant . : . 167,661 191,458 
Italy . | - 125,433 161,108 
Portugal 85,917 131,768 
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money. The Houblons had been among the city merchants trading to the 
Peninsula who expressed discontent at Cromwell’s Spanish war in ‘The Mer- 
chants’ Humble Petition and Remonstrance’ of 1659, a document which has an 
interesting connection with the later ‘Scheme of Trade’. Emphasizing the 
necessity of peace with Spain in order to safeguard England’s valuable Spanish 
trade which ‘redounds more to the essential benefit of this Common-wealth, 
then all others whatsoever . . .’,3 the petition drew a contrast with unfavourable 
trades like the French, where there was an adverse balance of £1,000,000 a 
year.4 Fifteen years latér, with French power steadily increasing in Europe, 
and growing criticism at home of the wisdom of Charles II's foreign policy, the 
Houblons added their signature to a more elaborate ‘Scheme’, setting out the 
‘unfavourable balance’ in much greater detail. It does not seem unreasonable 
to include among the many strands of anti-French opinion represented by the 
signatories of the ‘Scheme’ a strong pro-Spanish element anxious to prevent the 
political and economic interests of France from being advanced at the expense 
of Spanish independence.’ 


IH 


A number of considerations, then, influenced these city merchants in the 
direction of anti-French opinions; ideological as they arose out of a vigorous 
protestantism, economic in so far as they were grounded in the desire to protect 
England's overseas markets and safeguard particularly her export trade in cloth. 
After 1670, this mercantile group became an increasingly powerful force in 
politics.5 Under the leadership of Patience Ward, direct pressure was exercised 


1 Alderman Backwell was one of the leading goldsmiths of the Restoration period, and loaned con- 
siderable sums of money to Charles II. After his ruin as a result of the Stop of the Exchequer in 1672, 
Messrs. Childs took over most of his business. In their possession is a series of early banking ledgers 
which originally belonged to Backwell and contain the names of many important customers, including 
eight members of the Houblon family. The East India and other city companies also deposited money 
with Backwell: see F. G. Hilton Price, 4 Handbook of London Bankers (London, 1890-1), pp. 4-7; 
and Houblon, op. cit., i. 169-73. 

* Houblon, op. cit., i. 127, and see above, p.205. 

3 The Merchants’ Humble Petition and Remonstrance (London, 1659), p. 2. 

4 The French trade ‘doth exceedingly drain us; for that thereby our National stock is diminished, 
and the Frenches stock Increased a Million of pounds sterling per Annum, with the dayly motion of the 
Trade: the exportation of our Native Commodities into France not being the one Fifteenth part of 
the Value of what the French Commodities imported into England do amount unto . . .’, ibid., p. 13. 

5 See above, p. 205. 

€ It had long been customary, of course, for the English government to consult merchants on matters 
of trading policy. George Torriano and Thomas Papillon were both members of the Council of Trade 
during the early years of the Restoration period, Papillon being particularly active in 1669 when he 
gave evidence before a committee of the house of lords on the fall of rents and decay of trade within the 
country. James Houblon seems to have been an unofficial adviser to the government for many years, 
partly through the medium of Samuel Pepys, with whom he was very friendly. He assisted Pepys in 
the latter’s work at Trinity House and the admiralty. Both John and James Houblon were frequently 
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on the government to conclude an Anglo-French commercial agreement; 
indirectly, the merchants in question provided an extremely effective weapon 
of political propaganda against France in their ‘Scheme of Trade’ of 29 Novem- 
ber 1674. Although Thomas Papillon had earlier helped to draw up a draft 
‘treaty and in October 1675 served on the parliamentary committee which 
discussed commercial relations with France,! it was Patience Ward who figured 
most prominently in the activity of the 1670's. As the spokesman of English 
merchants trading to France, he made frequent appearances before the Lords 
of the Committee of Trade and at meetings of the Foreign Committee, accom- 
panied on occasions by Michael Godfrey. Here he ‘spoke earnestly on behalf 
of the wool trade and the necessity of a treaty of commerce’, quoting at length 
from the figures supplied in the ‘Scheme of Trade”? It was Ward who organized 
the petition of July 1674 from cloth manufacturers and merchants complaining 
of Colbert’s tariffs, which resulted in the government’s unsuccessful attempt to 
reopen negotiations with Louis XIV. Although so little was achieved at the 
diplomatic level that he could refer in 1675 to his ‘fruitless solicitations’,* the 
next year saw an intensification of his efforts with the mounting wave of anti- 
French feeling On 13 July 1676, he suggested to the Lords of the Committee 
of Trade that there should be an embargo on French imports if Louis XIV 
consulted by the Lords of the Committee of Trade during the 1670’s on matters such as French rivalry 
in the Newfoundland fisheries and Anglo-Portuguese trade; Add. MSS. 34, 729, fo. 112; P.R.O,, 

Board of Trade Journal, C.O. 391/1, fos. 13-15 and 51-2; C. M. Andrews, British Committees, Com 
missions and Councils of Trade and Plantations, 1622-1675 (Baltimore, 1908), p. 93; Papillon, op. cit., 

p. 60 seg.; Houblon, op. cit., i. 201 seg. 

1 Board of Trade Papers, C.O. 388/6; Journals of the House of Commons, ix. 359 and 365. It was 
when this committee reported to the house of commons on 27 October 1675, that reference was made 
to the ‘Scheme of Trade’, which had been drawn up in the previous year. For Papillon's parliamentary 
activity, see below, p. 218. 

. 3 Ward seems to have been in contact with the English government about the matter of the Anglo- 
French commercial treaty as early as May 1672. It was in the spring of that year that direct negotia- 
tions between England and France came to an end, and were never effectively renewed, although a 
Marine Treaty was signed in February 1677 dealing with the question of neutral shipping in war- 
time; P.R.O., S.P.F. France, 131, fo. 118; Treaty Papers 13 and 14; Board of Trade Journal, C.O. 
391/1, fos. 88-92; M. Mignet, Négociations relatives à la Succession d’Espagne (Paris, 1835—42), iv. 


33. 

3 Cal. State Papers Dom. 1673-1675, pp. 314-15, 319. t Ibid., 1675-1676, pp. 276-8. 

5 After 1674, when England withdrew from the second Dutch War, Anglo-French relations were 
further embittered by Louis’ repeated seizure of English merchant ships on the grounds that they were 
Dutch. A storm of protest arose in the city, and the king and council received many petitions on the 
subject. Ultimately, France agreed to a Marine Treaty, which was signed on 24 February 1677 at St. 
Germain-en-Laye. It regulated sea passports, defined contraband, and in Article 8 laid down the con- 
dition on which England had placed most emphasis: ‘Que les vaisseaux libres affranchiraient la marchan- 
dise ennemie qui ne serait pas de contrebande de guerre’. France agreed to this article, provided that 
England’s flag protected French as well as Dutch merchandise; see Baschet, "Transcripts of Reports 
by French Ambassadors’; J. J. Jusserand, Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres 
de France, xxv, Angleterre (Paris, 1929); P. de Ségur-Dupeyron, Histoire des Négociations Commerciales 
et Maritimes du Règne de Louis XIV (Paris, 1863); Mignet, op. cit., iv. 433. g 
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persisted in his refusal to meet the English demands. As a result of the 
government’s continued failure to conclude a commercial treaty, this proposal 
ultimately came into effect with the passing of the Poll Bill in March 1 678, when 
an additional clause was tacked on prohibiting the import of certain commodities 
of the growth, manufacture and production of France for a space of three years.? 


IV 


The prohibition controversy, which raged in the house of commons in the 
spring of 1678, reflects the growing political aspect of the French trading 
question, linked as it was after 1670 with mounting criticism of Charles II's 
policy. Throughout these years, city merchants strengthened their associations 
with the opposition which found one of its main channels of expression through 
parliament. By 1679, an attack was being launched, not merely on Crown 
policy but on the Crown itself, involving fundamental questions of the limit and 
extent of royal power and the nature of the succession. During the crisis of the 
Exclusion controversy, the whig party emerged under the leadership of Shaftes- 
bury to carry opposition politics to a point unprecedented since the civil war. 


1 Board of Trade Journal, C.O. 391/1, fos. 165-6 The committee regarded this measure as ‘the 
last thing to be resorted unto’. 

* Statuses of the Realm, v. 862-3. The question of prohibition was raised several times during 
Charles Ils reign. On ro November 1666, after France had joined her ally Holland in the Anglo- 
Dutch war, Charles issued a proclamation forbidding the import of French commodities after 1 Decem- 
ber 1666. A bill was introduced in the house of commons in January 1667 to make prohibition more 
permanent, but came to nothing. In the 1670s, with the intensification of anti-French feeling, the 
matter assumed growing prominence. Patience Ward’s proposal of 13 July 1676 was not the first one— 
a similar recommendation had been made by a parliamentary committee appointed in October 1675 
to discuss Anglo-French trade. There are a number of interesting points to be noticed in connection 
with prohibition, and especially the political aspect of the Country party’s campaign in 1678. On the 
previous occasion, in 1667, prohibition had been the government’s policy and had been opposed by many 
English merchants to whom a number of permits were issued allowing the import of wines and brandies 
from France. In January 1674, even Patience Ward had opposed sucha measure. Atthat time, the house 
of commons was considering a draft bill for the encouragement of English manufactures, and Ward, 
with Michael Godfrey, was one of those from whom the parliamentary committee concerned sought 
advice. He objected to the suggested prohibition of French silks on the grounds that a method of this 
kind never prevented smuggling and might well lead France to retaliate and ruin England’s export 
trade in woollen cloth. In 1678, Thomas Papillon, Peter Paravicine and George T'orriano are found 
among the merchants who petitioned for exemptions. From the political point of view, it must be 
remembered that a considerable portion of the king’s revenue came from the customs, and that pro- 
hibition of French imports in 1678 would thus affect the total yield. When the government raised 
the question of compensation in that year, the house of commons refused to consider it; R. Steele, 4 
Bibliography of Royal Proclamations of the Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns (Bibliotheca Lindesiana, Oxford, 
1910), i. 420; A. L. Simon, History of the Wine Trade in England (London, 1906-9), iti. 94-7; 
Commons Journals, viii. 678, 681-2, 687; ibid., ix. 359, 365; A. Grey, Debates of the House of Com- 
mons from the year 1667 to the year 1694 (London, 1763), v. 221; ibid. vi. I, 102~3; Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Ninth Report (1883-4), part ii, Appendix, PP. 32-3, 108. 

* The opposition’s use of the ‘Scheme of Trade’ in the 1670s is particularly interesting when one 
remembers Shaftesbury’s skill as a propagandist. 
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In their campaign, the whigs drew a great déal of support from powerful groups 
in the city, and included among them was this small but extremely vocal section 
of anti-French opinion. 

Although it has not been possible to establish in every instance the political: 
creed of the signatories of the ‘Scheme of Trade’, there can be no doubt of the 
predominantly whig character of their sympathies. Only one of them, Peter 
Paravicine, is definitely known to have been a tory.! Among the rest, Patience 
Ward, the Houblons, Thomas Papillon, John Dubois and Benjamin and Michael 
Godfrey all had strong connections with the whig party, and their careers 
indicate how firmly entrenched whig power had become in the government of 
the city.2 During the years 1679-83, the struggle between Charles II and his 
political opponents raged throughout the country, with parliament and the city 
of London as two of the most vital points. Within the house of commons, this 
mercantile group was well represented: Papillon had been active there since his 
election in 1674 as member for Dover, serving altogether on sixty-eight par- 
liamentary committees between 1674 and 1681,? and in the Exclusion parlia- 
ments of 1679-81 Patience Ward sat for Pontefract, his birthplace, and John 
Dubois for Liverpool.4 Mercantile pressure was brought to bear on the govern- 
ment without avail for the summoning of another parliament—in May 1681 a 
group of aldermen and common councillors including Michael Godfrey pre- 
sented an address in these terms to the king at Windsor.5 From that year onwards, 
Charles II began a determined attack upon the strongholds of whig power, in 
the course of which a bitter conflict took place with the city of London, centring 
in the question of its charter.6 In 1681, the government’s attempt to pina 
charge of high treason upon Shaftesbury had failed, when he was acquitted by a 
grand jury including among its members the city merchants Benjamin and 
Michael Godfrey, Thomas Papillon, John Dubois and John Houblon. The 
whig composition of this jury was due to the action of the sheriffs, Pilkington 
and Shute, and control of the election of sheriffs now became a vital matter 


1 When the charter of the city was suspended on 13 October 1683, eight whigs, including Ward, 
were removed from the court of aldermen, and their places taken by tories, among whom was Peter 
Paravicine. He became alderman by royal commission on 13 October 1683, was reappointed in the 
same way on 9 February 1685 and displaced by king’s letter on 16 June 1687; see below, p. 219; 
Beaven, op. cit., i. 1943 ibid., ii. 10910. 

3 Sir Patience Ward, for example, was lord mayor during the year 1680-1. 

3 [n 1673, Papillon was involved in a disputed election at Dover, where a ‘loyal’ and a ‘fanatic’ 
party existed among the Jurats and Common Council men. Papillon was the candidate of the ‘fanatic’ 
party, and in rivalry to Sir Edward Spragge. After the death of Spragge, Papillon was declared the duly 
elected member, and had a long connection with the port; Beaven, op. cit., ii. 117; Papillon, op. cit., 
pp- 124-8 and 168-71. See above, p. 216. 

4 Return of Members of Parliament, part i (printed by order of the House of Commons, 1 March 
1878), pp. 542—50. 

5 N. Luttrell, 4 Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs (Oxford, 1857), i. 84. 

8 See R. R. Sharpe, London and the Kingdom (London, 1894—5), ii. 467—505. 
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from the government's point of view.! Quo warranto proceedings were begun 
against the city charter in order to make this control possible, and the com- 
mittee chosen in January 1682 to defend the city included Dubois, Ward and 
Michael Godfrey.3 After protracted negotiations, and the crisis of midsummer 
1682 when Papillon and Dubois were involved in a contest with the royal 
nominees for the office of sheriff? the charter ultimately had to be forfeited in 
October 1683. Ward was among those who lost their seats in the court of 
aldermen as a result of this forfeiture4 He had already been found guilty of 
pérjury in an action for slander brought by the duke of York against the whig 
'Thomas Pilkington, and his stormy political career under Charles II ended with 
flight to Holland, where he joined a number of fellow whigs in exile.5 
From this brief survey of a group of London merchants under Charles II, 
a strong link of continuity emerges between anti-French propaganda in the city 
during the 1670's, and the later attack made by Shaftesbury and his whigs on the 
structure and extent of royal power. Opposition politics never lend themselves 
to any simple form of analysis, but it does not seem unjustifiable to conclude 
that a considerable amount of political capital was made out of the question of 
Anglo-French trading relations. It is clear that a number of complex economic 
. issues were involved, of which only a few have been indicated here, and whose 
full significance can only be appreciated in the context of the contemporary 
European situation. It is also evident that the powerful and closely-knit city 
group who were deeply involved in propaganda against the French trade ulti- 
mately provided a number of staunch supporters for Shaftesbury’s whig party. 
A possible clue to the relationship between these facts suggests itself in the 
common outlook shared by so many of the signatories of the ‘Scheme of Trade’. 
This outlook found expression in hostility to absolutism of any kind whether 
in church or state, and quite apart from any economic rivalries that might exist 
in Anglo-French relations, Louis KIV’s France provided the most outstanding 
example in contemporary European society of the evils of absolute power. In 
‘these circumstances, it is hardly surprising that criticism of Charles II's sus- 
pected pro-French policy after 1670 should develop ultimately into a more fun- 
damental attack threatening the whole fabric of the constitution, and in which 
the real question at issue would be the control of political power within the state. 


MARGARET PRIESTLEY. 


1 Houblon, of. cit., i. 227; Sharpe, op. cit., ii. 468. The sheriffs were responsible for empanelling 
the jury. 

2 Luttrell, op. cit., 1. 158. 3 Sharpe, op. cit., ii. 479 seg. 4 See above, p. 218, n. I. 

5 Ward was found guilty on 19 May 1683 by a jury of Middlesex, and sentenced to the pillory 
and a fine of £5,000. He fled to Holland to escape this punishment, and there entered into corre- 
spondence with Thomas Papillon, another whig exile. After the 1689 revolution, he came back to 
England, was restored to the court of aldermen and held a number of public offices, including that of 
commissioner of the customs. He died in 1696. Luttrell, op. cit., i. 258-9, 523; Beaven, op. cit., i. 151. 
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À NOTE ON A LABOUR DISPUTE IN EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY COLCHESTER 


Muczu has been written on the grievances of the wage-earning class of the early 
nineteenth century associated with the advent of the factory system: documenta- 
tion on the equally real hardships existing under the often idealized domestic 
system in the early eighteenth century in the main is wanting. It so happens 
that included in the Privy Council records preserved at the Public Record 
Office, is a well documented, if not strictly impartial report of a labour dispute 
in Colchester culminating in civil disorder in March 1715.1 Considered along 
with other contemporary evidence, the account of the riot and its antecedents 
reveals certain grievances of the textile workers and illustrates also the course of 
industrial development in Colchester between 1707 and 171 5. It indicates, 
moreover, the beginning of the long-term decline of the worsted industry in 
Colchester which involved the dissolution of the Dutch Bay Hall (for a hundred 
and fifty years the source of the high reputation of Colchester cloth) and ulti- 
mately the migration of the industry northwards.? 

The timing of this episode in the history of industrial relations would appear 
to be linked with reduced demand in Spain for Colchester cloth due to war. 
Complaints on these lines are not wanting in contemporary economic literature. 
During the War of Succession, Colchester bays, that is worsted cloth, are said 
to have been ousted from the Spanish market by cloth of a similar type made in 
France.* The Spanish trade‘ . . . has suffered very much from the influence 
France has had, of late years, over the Kingdom; . . . This has fallen very 
heavy on our Colchester Bays, a Trade so considerable formerly to that Country’. 
“But besides, the Mode in Spain is so much altered, and the Fashion of Wearing 
Bays, and other English Woollen Goods, so very much changed into that of 
French Druggets and fine stuffs'.* To a marked degree also the prosperity of 

1 Privy Council Office unbound papers, etc., P.C. 1 series, bundle 14, ‘Riot in Colchester’; 
apparently hitherto unused. 

3 P. Morant, The History and Antiquities of Colchester (1768), p. 79. : 

* Cf. S. Webber, À Short Account of our Woollen Manufacturies from the Peace of Ryswick to this 
time (2nd edn., 1741), p. 8, where the decline of the cloth industry is said to have begun in 1707. The 
reasoning is fallacious, but the chronology may well be correct. 

# Anon., A Collection of Petitions Presented to the Honourable House of Commons Against Trade with 
France (1713), pp. 16-17. 

5 C. King, The British Merchant, (3 vols., 1721), iii. 93. 

8 Ibid., i. 394. 
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the Colchester worsted industry depended on the demand for Essex products 
in Portugal. Conversely Portugal’s willingness to import commodities from 
England depended on the demand there for Portuguese wine. Fears of a con- 
tracting demand for port wine and its corollary, if the mooted treaty with France 
should equalize the import duties on claret and port, are reflected in a number of 
petitions from Essex cloth towns in 1713. 

In sharp contrast with the consensus of contemporary opinion is the evidence 
derived from the inspector-general’s statistics on England’s total cloth exports 
which quite clearly show expansion rather than contraction. It is true the 
figures for cloth exports to Spain? (with Portugal the chief market for Colchester 
bays) indicate a serious reverse in 1702, the cessation of exports in 1703, 
resumption in 1705 on a much reduced scale and, notwithstanding a steadily 
mounting volume of trade up to 1713, the failure even then to regain the 1700 
or 1701 levels. But cloth could be shipped to Portugal and moved thence over- 
land to Spain, ‘in 1702 . . . we endeavoured to supply Spain by way of Lisbon’,? 
or could be dispatched to ‘the Straights’ and entered through the Mediterranean 
ports of Spain. Details of the total value of exports from England to Spain, 
Portugal and the Straights over this period suggest this method might have 
been employed. Ignoring the fall in 1702 of some 30 per cent., an approxima- 
tion to the 1701 total was maintained from 1703 to 1711 and between 1712 and 
1715 the total was substantially increased.f 

The statistical detail would seem then to make nonsense of the literary 
evidence already mentioned and make incomprehensible the events in Colchester 
after 1707 which form the subject of this note. Nevertheless, the possibility that 
in a period of expansion Colchester worsteds were no longer in demand, as con- 
temporaries suggest, cannot lightly be dismissed. ‘The Marketts are all glutted, 
and have been so, ever since the war with Spain’, the mayor of Colchester com- 
plained in 1715.5 Unfortunately, the sources? available on Colchester's trade 
after 1700 are defective, especially in records of coastwise shipments to London 
where the cloth was reshipped to the Iberian peninsular. For Colchester's direct 
overseas trade, however, adequate if not wholly reliable figures" of exports to 
Holland are extant and are reproduced below. From the table it is clear that the 


1 Commons Journals, xvii. 347—8, 351, 392—35 Cal. House of Lords M88., New Series, x. 122, 128, 
and 129; cf. A. Anderson, Ax Historical and Chronological Deduction of the Origins of Commerce (4 vols., 
1787-9), iii. 53. 
À 8 PRO, C.O. 390/5, part I. . 
5 J. Smith, Chromicon-Rusticon Commerciale (2 vols., 1747), ii. 139. 
_ 4 PRO, C.O. 390/5, part I. The possibility that the Methuen Treaty inaugurated an expansion 
of cloth exports to Portugal cannot be ignored. 
5 P.C. 1/14, mayor of Colchester to Viscount Townshend, rg March 1714/15. 
€ P.R.O, E. rgo series, Exchequer Port Books. 
7 For the defects of this class see G. N. Clark, Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782 
(1938), pp. 52-6. 
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years 1706, 1707, 1710-12, 1714 and especially 1716 were years of greatly 
diminished activity in the Colchester textile industry. It is the purpose of this 
note to examine the clothiers’ response to these worsening commercial trends, 
the extent to which this response affected the wage-earning class and the con- 
sequent reactions of the latter. 

For the bay-makers,? regulated as they were by the Dutch Bay Hall cor- 
poration, action was possible in a number of ways. One obvious remedy was a 
reduction of money costs by cutting wages, either directly in lowering the 
standard rates or indirectly through truck payment. Implicit in any action 
against wage levels would be the tacit acceptance of the use by some weavers of 
cheap auxiliary labour, that is journeywomen and work boys? With a falling 
demand for the traditional range of cloths new products could be developed in 
an attempt to maintain sales. Another possible measure lay in reducing the 
number of clothiers, by expulsion, which was dangerous, or by imposing limita- 
tions on recruitment. A final remedy in face of an accepted reduction in market 
demand was possible in the introduction of the stint system. 

Some variation in the product did take place when the ‘White List Crown’ 
bay was introduced, the ‘Tradesmen finding that a thinner and Slighter Sort 
(of Bays) was more proper for some Marketts’.4 This was a cheaper product, 
contained instead of 42 only 32 pounds of woof yarn, and bore a weaving cost 
of nine shillings as compared with ten shillings and two pence for 42 pounds 
of woof. This revised piece rate was later to be denounced by the weavers as an 
oppressive measure. If from this we may deduce that the weavers’ total earnings 
from the new variety of bay fell short of previous levels, this remedy for sagging 
demand for traditional products failed to achieve its object. A more important 
device was the artificial reduction in the number of bay-makers by the enact- 
ment in 1707 of a Bay Hall bye-law5 closing the corporation and limiting entry 
to only those persons who had been apprenticed to a bay-maker.* Hitherto, 
anyone free of the corporation of the borough of Colchester who had served an 
apprenticeship in any branch of the textile industry was freely admitted to the 
Bay Hall Corporation." The effect of the bye-law was strikingly apparent by 
1715. Between 1707 and that year some seventy clothiers had died or had 
withdrawn from industry; during the same period only twenty-eight new bay- 


1 In 1710 exports of similar cloth from Exeter to Holland show an increase of some 50 per cent. 
over the 1700 total; W. G. Hoskins, Industry, Trade and People is Exeter, 1688-1800 (Manchester, 
1935), p. 70. 

3 A bay-maker was a clothier, not a weaver. 

3 P.C. 1/14, mayor's report enclosed with letter dated 19 March 1714/15. 


4 Ibid. 5 P.C. 1/14, undated weavers’ petition to the Crown. 
8 Premiums of £40 to £50 were commonly levied for apprenticeship (Commons Journals, xviii. 
280-1). 


? Ibid., loc. cit. 
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makers had entered the corporation. By 1715 control of the entire industry had 
passed to, and was concentrated in the hands of fifty-seven clothiers who among 
them were training a total of twenty-seven apprentices. By restricting the 
number of bay-makers, any subsequent measures adopted were, of course, so 
much the easier to enforce. The maintenance of price levels, and uniformity in 
the attack on wage rates were undoubtedly simpler in a corporation of limited 
membership? The 1707 bye-law initially may have effected some improvement 
in turnover for individual clothiers and was in any case followed in 1708 and 
1709 by some revival of trade. But a decline in the 1710 exports of about 
65 per cent. of the 1709 total weight of serge with its varieties, says and perpet- 
uanas, together with a further drop of 10 per cent. of the 1709 total in 1711 
demanded additional remedial measures. The method adopted was to allocate 
a stint to each clothier and in 1711 there was promulgated a bye-law allowing 
bay-makers to ‘rough’ no more than 130 bays in any quarter of a year or ‘to 
make or cause to be made above 234 Colchester Bays in any one quarter of a 
year’. 
i As important for the clothiers in the general pattern for combating com- 
mercial depression and of more immediate concern to the textile workers was 
the use of the truck system. The early eighteenth century was not the first time 
that truck was practised in Colchester, indeed it is highly likely that its use was 
endemic and merely increased in intensity from time to time in response to 
worsening market conditions. Generally truck appears in two forms: the pro- 
vision of the necessities of life, or the payment of an employee in goods the 
manufacturer is unable to dispose of in market. Neither form has much to 
commend it to the recipient, or victim of such payments. The former may 
induce involuntary sobriety among employees and may be useful in a period of 
acute scarcity of small exchange media® or in an area where the supply of con- 
sumer goods is inadequate. The second, more vicious form is chiefly a method 
of diverting a trading loss from employer to employee. At Colchester during 


l Commons Fournals, xviii. 280-1. 

3 Some time before the corporation closed its ranks Colchester employers were said to have practised 
collusive action against the labour force. (P.R.O., S.P.D. 44, vol. 274, 145; London Gazette, No. 
3188). : 

3 P. Morant, op. cit., p. 79. 

4 A Colchester ordinance of 1411 laid down ‘that no weaver shall be compelled to take any mer- 
chandize or victuals for his wages against his will, but only gold or silver’, T#e Red Paper Book of Col- 
chester, ed. W. G. Benham (Colchester, 1902), p. 17. For truck in the seventeenth century see V.C.H. 
Suffolk, ii. 267; J. E. Pilgrim, ‘The Cloth Industry in Essex and Suffolk, 1558-1640’ (Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, University of London 1938), p. 89. 

5 Until 1672 some 400 different coin tokens were in use in Essex, 90 were issued in Colchester. 
See W. Boyne (ed. G. C. Williamson), Trade Tokens issued im the Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. (1889). 
The export to London in January 1695/6 of a firkin of ‘tyn farthings’ (E. 190: 616/18) does not 
necessarily indicate a surplus of small coin in the Colchester area. 
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the years under discussion both forms were practised. Although there would 
seem to have been no dearth of retailers in the food distributive trade, the 
weavers ‘for a long time past have had goods of all sorts imposed upon them by 
their masters . . . as Bread, Butter, Cheese, Candles, Sope . . . etc. for 
their work in Stead of British money which said goods wee would have sold the 
poor people at a much cheaper rate. . . .’! Far more iniquitous was the pay- 
ment in trade goods, for whether or not they were overvalued the need for a 
speedy sale of such unwanted goods produced.a parallel effect in forcing down 
the selling price. It is also reasonable to assume that had it been possible to sell 
at a profit the cloth forced on to the weavers, the clothiers themselves would 
have offered it for sale. Of the same kind was the enforced renting of 
clothiers’ houses: ‘those Masters who do employ some few of the Poor, oblige 
them to work at their own Rates, and take Houses of them, though they have no 
Occasion; Neither do some Inhabit them; yet they must pay the Rent; and 
threatened to be turned out of their work, if they refuse to do so’.* 

There are fortunately extant among the documents here examined a series 
of ex parte statements in which are recorded the details given by weavers of such 
transactions. These are worth reproducing in some detail: 


Abraham Aylott took eleven yards of druggett of John Hoytt Baymaker att two shillings 
per yard and sold the whole for eleven shillings and threepence. Steven Webb says he has 
taken much goods of Symon Drybutter, now governor, to great loss and in particular two 
Borsleys* which he paid four pounds for and when he went to sell them he could not get 
three pounds for them and his masters usual way was to stop two shillings per bay whether 
he ought [sc. owed] his master anything or not. "Thomas Lamb says he wove for James 
Laurence, Justice, and took four yards of damaged bays of him and the above said James 
Laurence made him pay ten shillings for itt and sett itt all of in one bay; the above said 
Thomas Lamb says he profered itt to sale and would willingly have sold itt for five shillings 
but the most that ever he was bid for itt was two shillings and eight pence. John Webb says 
he took a slight, ell-wide purpetuana of his master, James Laurence, and paid him fifty 
shillings for it and sold it for thirty three shillings and no more. 


Details are contained in other statements in the same papers of two further 
pernicious expedients resorted to by some of the clothiers: the transferring of 
the burden of Dutch Bay Hall penalties for sub-standard products to the 
weavers and the levying by clothiers of unjustifiable fines under pain of 
unemployment. 


Isaac Parmenter says he halld a bay for Jeffery Cook within seven weeks and paid a 
shilling for wett [sc. weight] and then went to Mr. Drybutter after the bay had seald for what 


1 P.C. 1/14, undated petition to the Crown from the Colchester retail traders. 
À Commons Journals, xvii. 280-1. 

3 P.C. 1/14, undated loose sheets. 

4 Borsley—a say or variety of serge. 
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itt was made for and desired him to give him the shilling he had paid and the said Governor 
Drybutter said to him: ‘don’t tell me of itt for if I hear such complaints I shall have thirty in 
a week'.! John Meller and his wife both affirm that they had a fine bay wove for Simon 
Valander and whenn the bay was carried home the said Simon Valander had the bay wayed 
and itt wanted 4 pounds. Whereupon the weaver gave his master 4 pounds of wooff and his 
master said the bay was 20/— the worse and threatened to take the work in which made the 
woman cry and said [sic] she would pay ten shillings rather than loose the work and accordingly 
she did and yet the bay sealed for what it was made for. Robert Hobbs says he wove for 
Nicholas Brown, governor, and paid twelve shillings att the white hall for bays coming amis, 
as his master told him, but the rower says his bays came not amis by the weavers neglect but 
the badness of the stuff. ‘The above said Robert Hobbs says he paid three shillings att the raw 
hall for his bays weighing too light and yett he put in all the stuff his master the governor 
allowed him. 


To increase still more the dependence of already dependent weavers, yet 
another practice was possible: 


James Golding says he wove for the above said James Laurence and that James Laurence 
told him he should gett into book two shillings per bay till he had left twenty shillings in hand 
and then he would lett him have forty shillings worth of stuf but when the above said James 
Golding had wove 6 bays and had left twelve shillings in hand his master took his work in 
and would not let him have either stuf or money. 


No hint of reaction from the Colchester cloth workers can be traced between 
1707 and 1715 except for food riots in 1709 in the county as a whole.? Labour 
relations deteriorated sharply in the first quarter of 1715, however, and, after 
petitioning the local authorities in terms not entirely in keeping with the 
‘humble’ preamble, the weavers began rioting during the first fortnight in 
March.? The weavers’ requests, their former ‘preveleges’, are six: to open the 
clothiers’ corporation; the cessation of truck; the abolition of the compulsory 
annual holiday in August; restoration of the cut in piece rates; the issue of 
‘twenty four threads in a list’ and to bring to an end the system of weighing 
woven cloth in the Bay Hall. The accounts of the riot, made, one suspects, 
by unsympathetic and certainly frightened observers, suggest a gravity requiring 
prompt assistance from the privy council. A concourse of weavers, 700 to 
800 strong, ‘is putting a stop to all the proceedings of the said Dutch Bay Hall’, 
reported the mayor of Colchester to Townshend. As late as 23 March, although 
all but two of the requests have been acceded to, the rioters ‘seem full as Resolute 
as ever, ther’s no prevailing with them on any fair terms to disperse themselves; 


1 The essence of the complaint is that weavers were being compelled to meet fines properly assign- 
able to the clothier employer. 

3 M. Beloff, Public Order and Popular Disturbances, 1660—1714 (1938), p. 68. 

8 P.C. 1/14, mayor to Townshend, 16 March 1714/15. 

* P.C. 1/14. 
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they’l suffer no business to be carried on and begin to threaten violence on the 
persons of several of our Tradesmen as they pass the streets”.1 

On 26 March the mob became more menacing than before and after break- 
ing open the gaol to rescue some of their number, arrested by the mayor in a 
belated attempt at firmness, ‘many hundreds of them Marched into Town all 
armed with Pistols, Swords, or Clubs and several other weapons Resolutely 
bent upon pulling down the Bay Hall and the Houses of several persons, 
threatening the lives of many unless their demands within two hours were 
granted’. At this point resistance collapsed; the mayor prevailed upon the 
governors to grant the two outstanding demands of the weavers and the rioters 
dispersed. Whether Townshend was preoccupied with other affairs of state, 
or had no military force immediately available, or initially considered the riot 
less grave? than the local officials, cannot now be determined. Certainly he took 
no positive action, except to despatch two hortatory letters to be read to the 
rioters, until 1 April, although three days earlier the mayor had reported that 
the rioters had dispersed. On 1 April an order issued out of council ‘touching 
the riot at Colchester’ requiring the sheriff and justices in Essex to suppress the 
outbreak*; simultaneously four troops of the Royal Regiment of Guards were : 
drafted to Colchester.f 

From that date the scene, tempo and nature of events were transformed 
when the privy council assumed responsibility for what amounts to industrial 
arbitration. Between 1 and 20 April petitions were presented in Whitehall 
from interested and injured parties: from penitent weavers and outraged bay- 
makers, from retail traders and from the would-be clothiers. The weavers’ 
petition to the Crown repeats the requests made earlier to the mayor,’ the main 
point being the payment of wages in truck. Both the mayor and the council 
regard this as the ‘greatest and most reasonable complaint’, the ‘chief Grievance 
and Principal cause of their rising’. A close second, however, is their resent- 
ment at the disappearance of the competitive element in the demand for labour 
due to the closing of the Bay Hall corporation. This, they consider ‘a Great 
Detriment to our preveleges’ and demand that all ‘who are willing and able 
may have freedom and liberty to make Bays to be halld and seald at the Dutch 
Bay Hall.’ They petition also for the abolition of the compulsory month’s 
holiday in August and of all bye-laws ‘hurting the poor’, for the provision of 


1 P.C. 1/14, mayor to Townshend, 23 March 1714/15. 

2 Ibid., mayor to Townshend, 28 March 1714 (sic., sc. 1715). 

3 One man only was in prison when the case was heard before the privy council; his name appears 
on neither of the weavers’ petitions. 

1 P.C. 1/14, mayor to Townshend, 28 March 1715. 

5 P.C. 1/14. 

9 A. Boyer, The Political State of Great Britain, ix (1715), 300-1. 

7 Supra. 
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weaving implements other than looms arid for the restoration of the cut in 
weaving rates. The determination of the rioters and perhaps also doubts about 
the integrity! of the civic officials seem to explain the continued defiance up to 
28 March although all but two of their demands had already been satisfied. 
One of the two rejectéd demands related to the revised piece rate introduced with 
the new, lighter bay. The second, undoubtedly more important, was that con- 
cerned with destroying the clothiers’ monopoly. On these two points the privy 
council itself refused to arbitrate. The wage cut was said to be reasonable? and 
the remedy for restricted recruitment of bay-makers rested with parliament 
(since the Bay Hall’s right to issue bye-laws was founded on a statute). 

The quasi-judicial rôle assumed by privy council is at once apparent from 
the preamble of its findings ‘. . . having this day (i.e. 20 April) met to consider 
of the Petition and complaint of the Bay Weavers in the Town of Colchester 
and having heard them as well as the Councill for the Governors of the Dutch 
Bay Hall Do agree humbly to represent the same to His Majesty as follows 
... The council’s ‘recommendations’ to the Dutch Bay Hall governors 
embrace provision for the weighing of yarn put out to workmen ‘by the same 
scale the workman is obliged to weigh his work at when wrought up’, the issue 
of weaving ‘tackling’ except looms, and sharp increases in the penal clauses of 
the suggested bye-law prohibiting truck, together with safeguards against the 
victimization of informing weavers. The clothiers’ delegates were then ‘informed 
that before they go out of Town they shall advise with their Councill that they 
prepare Drafts to put the Directions they have received into a Bye-law’. They 
are also to ensure that the Bay Hall governors prevent any collusion compelling 
wage earners to buy from retailers designated by the clothiers. The council’s 
disinclination to intervene over two points has already been mentioned and a 
third point also is dismissed, concerning the month of enforced idleness in 
August, ‘It appearing to be the general practice in Places where there are great 
Manufacturers under Regulation to be for the Advantage of Trade and in a 
season when the Poor may. get other work, their Lordships saw no reason to 
propose any alteration therein’.® 

The significant and interesting feature which emerges from the privy 
council’s rough notes and final report of 20 April, apart from the council’s rôle 
of mediator in an industrial dispute, is the marked leniency of treatment afforded 
the riotous weavers. If the happenings at Colchester were accurately reported, 


1 Townshend’s letter was called a ‘sham’ (P.C. 1/14, mayor to Townshend, 19 March 1714/15). 

2 Superficially it represents an increase of about $æ. per pound weaving. But yarn could be spun 
coarée or fine; a very fine spun yarn took longer to weave than coarse yarn of a similar total weight. 

3 r2 Car. 2, c. 22. 

4 P.C. 1/14, minutes endorsed: ‘Proceedings of the Privy Council’, 20 April 1715. 

5 Cf. 14 Car. 2, c. 5, sect. 20. 
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then the government and industry of the town had been paralysed for some 
three weeks. Yet far from buttressing the local administrative body in its 
paramount task of maintaining good order, the council, after mildly lecturing 
the weavers’ delegates, is evidently sympathetic. Emboldened by their unequi- 
vocal victory up to that point, the weavers, accepting the advice of the privy 
council, turned to the house of commons in a petition recéived by the House on 
16 June? From the counter-petition submitted a month later by the bay- 
makers it is clear the weavers sought legislation to open the clothiers’ corpora- 
tion and to abolish the use of the cheap labour, of women and boys, in the 
industry. Because of these two factors, the weavers assert one hundred 
weavers with their families have left the town in search of work and a similar 
number is at present unemployed out of a total labour force of about 1,500 
weavers. There are in the town at present but fifty-seven bay-makers? with a 
total of twenty-seven apprentices, sixteen of whom lack capital to become 
clothiers (‘will be incapable of Settlement when their times are expired, by 
reason of poverty’) leaving just eleven potential new entrants. Yet there are six 
or seven weavers ‘who are denied (i.e. excluded from the Corporation) by the 
Governors, [who] were men of substance . . . and would employ many of the 
Poor, if they were admitted to a free trade'." In the examination of the bay- 
makers which followed, the general accusation they make against the weavers 
is that of embezzling materials. The bay-makers ‘owned’ that the weavers 
‘were sometimes paid in goods instead of ready money; and that . . . some of 
the weavers might live in the Bay makers houses'. T'hey also agreed that fewer 
bays would be made if the use of cheap labour was prevented and concede that 
many bay-makers had retired from the industry. If the relevant bye-law was 
abolished they would, they say, be deprived of the £40 or £50 premium they 
charged each apprentice. Until 1707, they further admit, anyone who had 
served apprenticeship in any branch of the woollen industry in Colchester could 
become a bay-maker; many of those now petitioning against a revival of this 
freedom had themselves entered the trade when it was 'free and open'. The 
opinion of the examining committee, headed by one of the members for Col- 


1 When the regiment of Guards arrived in Colchester ‘it appear'd that the hard usage the said 
Journeymen [sc. weavers] received from their Masters, was the Occasion of their Rising, and every one 
of them went quietly to their respective Habitations upon Promise of Redress’. (Boyer, op. et 
doc. cit.) 

® Not unreasonably it might be inferred that a century later similar labour reaction was termed 
& strike, not riot. 

8 Commons Fournals, xvii. 171. 

Ibid., p. 239. 

Ibid., pp. 280-1. 

Fifty-one signatures are appended to the bay-makers’ petition to the Crown in P.C. 1/14. 
Six signatures appear on the petition from the aspirant bay-makers, P.C. 1/14. 
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chester,! was reported to the House on 22 August? that: ‘so much of the said 
by-law . . . made in the year 1707, as restrains the Making of Bays to such 
as have served Apprenticeships to the Bay-makers only is highly detrimental to 
that Branch of the Woollen Manufacture’. This was followed three days later 
by the first reading of a bill to nullify the provisions of the bye-law and on 
7 May 1716 it received royal assent. 

The success of the anti-truck remedies proposed by the Dutch Bay Hall 
governors and reinforced by the privy council cannot be measured; the ensuing 
silence on this practice does not necessarily indicate its disappearance. Much 
more certain is the failure of the 1716 statute to bring about an improvement in 
trade. The panacea of legislation, desired by the weavers, could per se have no 
effect on the European obstacles to the marketing of Colchester cloth. In 
October 1716, ‘in regard to the badness of trade’, the Colchester Assembly 
(civic administrative body) authorized a £20 reduction in the annual rent of the 
Dutch Bay Hall, with retrospective effect from Michaelmas 1716; the new 
reduced rent to be paid after Michaelmas 1717 ‘during the good pleasure of 
this Assembly. . . .'*^ The decline in trade evidently persisted. In 1719 riot- 
ing weavers vented their impotent fury in a wave of destruction)? and in 1720 
the governors of the Bay Hall refused to pay the sums of money traditionally 
levied for the use of the seals. No further statistical detail is available until 
1722 when the overseas exports to Holland have shrunk to 167 bays and the 
total weight of says and serge to 7,784 pounds." The long- rather than short- 
term nature of the decline in the Colchester cloth industry, due to a falling off 
in demand for the particular products of that area, is suggested by an anonymous 
writer in 1737, however. Because of the political difficulties with northern 
Europe, he says, beginning soon after the treaty of Utrecht, the export of coarse 
Yorkshire cloths was switched from the Baltic to south Europe. These cheap 
cloths, entering Spain, Italy, and Portugal displaced, and ultimately replaced, 
the finer Colchester worsteds previously exported to those countries. 


1 Sir Isaac Rebow, himself a merchant engaged in the cloth export trade. 

3 Commons Fournals, xviii. 283. 

* 1 Geo. 1, c. 41. 

4 Colchester Assembly Book, 1713-1741, entry dated 6 October 1716. lt is a curious fact that no 
mention of the 1715 riot can be found in the Assembly Books. It may well be that a new-born fear of 
destruction prompted the order to the town chamberlain on 1 September 1715 to ‘forthwith’ insure 
the Dutch Bay Hall for £500 at the Sun Fire Office, London. 

5 F.G.H. Essex, ii. 399. 

8 Colchester Assembly Book, 1712-1741, entry dated 18 August 1720. 

7 PRO, E. 190: 628/10. It is possible, of course, that by 1722 the character of Colchester's 
ovetseas trade had been modified and that the volume of the decline is more apparent than 
real. 

: 8 Anon., Seasonable observations of the present fatal declension of the General Commerce of England 
(1737); pp. 10-11. 
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(6) 


YEAR 


(1) 


1700 
170I 
1702 
1703 
1704. 
1705 
1706 
1707 
1708 
1709 
1710 
17II 
1712 
1713 
1714 
1715 











Double 
Pieces 


(2) 


888 
1286 
1279 
2872 
2946 
2114 
1647 

960 

771 
1526 
1541 

965 
1623 


1803 


1510 


OVERSEAS CLOTH EXPORTS (2) 










































BAYS PERPETUANAS SAYS TOTAL SHORT 
Single AND SERGE Cols.4 & 5| cLoTH | AUTHY: 
Pieces lb. weight Ib. lb. Pieces | £. 190 
(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
De | 
34 63,035 74,817 | 137,852 18 619/7 
212 139,349 84,983 | 224,332 | 130 620[5 
— 103,176 46,245 | 149,421 109 621/8 
5 103,124 45,123 | 148,247 67 622/10 
24. 86,418 32,823 | 119,241 | 116 622/13 
106 83,247 40,378 | 123,625 | 287 623/5 
= 53,261 31,032 | 84,293 | 248 | 623/13 
— 65,134. 33,969 | 99,103 | 335 | 624/8 
14 68,256 52,945 | I21,201 5I 624/17 
104 104,790 46,992 | 151,782 — 625/9 
12 64,306 30,391 94,697 — 625/11 
73 44,393 32,024 | 76,417 | — | 626/3 
— 49,152 |, 26,266 75,418 — 626/12 
Not | available 
— 545853 22,086 | 76,939 | — | 627/1 
Not | available 
= 21,757 17,844 | 39,601 | — | 627/8 








(a) Major items only are shown. 
(2) In all cases the year runs from Christmas of the preceding year to Christmas of the year shown. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE DEANS OF ST. PAUL, c. 1090-1499! 


STUDY of the chronology of the medieval deans of St. Paul’s has been bedevilled 
by the existence of several ancient catalogues. ‘These fore-cited Catalogues 
seem to be confus’d in their Series of these Deans . . .’, wrote Richard 
Newcourt,® the first compiler of the fasti of the see, exasperated by their earlier 
passages. For most of the deans we have other and securer evidence, but the 
catalogues are often useful to confirm the succession, and they are almost the 
only evidence for the existence of one or two deans and the dates of two more. 
Before we give the list of the medieval deans, we must therefore consider the 
catalogues’ nature and status as evidence. 

They are known today solely from transcripts made of them in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries.? These fall into two groups: first the catalogue 
in Leland’s Colectanea, and secondly those transcribed by the antiquaries of the 
mid and late seventeenth century. It is convenient to take the second group 
first. The earliest of these is Dugdale’s, printed in his History of St: Pauls 
Cathedral (1658) and again in the third volume of the Monasticon Anglicanum.S 


1 I have to thank the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's for permission to make use of unpublished 
material in their possession; and the Chapter Librarian, the Rev. W. M. Atkins, for his generous 
assistance. 

The following abbreviations have been used throughout: 

C.P.L. Calendar of Papal Letters 

C.P.P. Calendar of Papal Petitions 

C.P.R. Calendar of Patent Rolls 

Rep. . Historical Manuscripts Commission, Appendix to the Ninth Report, i. 1-72, by H. C. 
Maxwell-Lyte 

The abbreviation obit. I-V refers to the phate of St. Paul’s of the thirteenth to fifteenth cen- 
turies, of which I have used the following. I. St. Paul's MS. W.D. 12, fos. 10—15" (early thirteenth 
century); II. St. Paul's Liber F, fos. 66 £f. (now lost, known from a transcript in Harl. MS. 6956, 
fos. 107—10) (dated 1279); III. St. Paul's MS. W.D. 4 (Liber L), fos. 927-93", 103°” (second half 
of the thirteenth century); IV. St. Paul's MS. W.D. 9 (Statuta maiora), ed. W. S. Simpson, Documents 
illustrating the History of 8. Paul's Cathedral, Camden Society, 1880, pp. 61-106 (late fourteenth 
century); IVa. St. Paul's A49/4 (12) (a roll very similar to IV, with some additions, for which alone 
we cite it); V. Cambridge University Library, MS. Ee. v. 21, fos. 73"-84, 140—142" (1450, with some 
later additions—extracts in H. H. Milman, Asnals of 81. Pauls Cathedral (London, 1869), p. 515). 

2 Repertorium ecclesiasticum parochiale Londinense, i (London, 1708), 33. 

3 Newcourt's book was published in 1708—10, but it was based on work done through half a life- 
time as registrary to the bishops of London (1669—96). 

4 Pp. 287—8; ed. 1818, pp. 402-3. 

5 Ed. 1673, p. 366 (from this transcript Henry Wharton derived his knowledge of the catalogue: 
cf. Historia de Episcopis et Decanis Londimensibus . . . (London, 1695), p. 199). 
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The second was made later in the century by Matthew Hutton, rector of Aynhoe, 
in-one of his valuable volumes of extracts from the registers and archives of 
St. Paul’s now in the Harleian collection! ‘The third is Newcourt’s own account 
of a ‘Catalogue belonging to the Dean and Chapter of S. Paul’s, which I have 
seen among the Archives of that Church.'? Each list contains the same names, 
except for one addition in Dugdale. From Geoffrey de Lucy (dean c. 1229-41) 
to the late fifteenth century, the names in Dugdale's and Hutton’s catalogues 
are identical—save for variations in spelling—and entirely accurate; and there 
is no reason to imagine any divergence in the catalogue seen by Newcourt. But 
the dozen names before Geoffrey are in a different order in each, and it might 
seem that we have here not two catalogues (as Newcourt supposed) but three. 
Nevertheless, there is no reasonable doubt that all three men had seen the same 
catalogue, and that it was compiled in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, with 
some later additions. Dugdale gives as his source ‘Ex Cod. MS. penes 
Praeffatos] Dec[anum] et Cap[itulum] (G) 74. a’, and Hutton ‘in catalogo 
Decanorum in libro G. f. 74’; and if Dugdale and Hutton could give so diverse 
an account of what they saw in the Liber G, there seems little reason to deny 
that the Liber G was the document which Newcourt found in the cathedral 
archives. The Liber G is lost, but its existence and some part of its contents are 
known from the magnificent catalogue of the muniments and index of the 
registers of the cathedral made by Dean Thomas Lisieux in 1447.* Its contents 
are there described as ‘in libro de placitis et breuibus signatis cum littera G. 
secundo folio domino regi'. The index which follows does not establish the date 
of the book, still less its homogeneity, but it does show that some part of it was 
not compiled earlier than the mid-fourteenth century.4 We shall not be far 
wrong if we date it to the late fourteenth or possibly the early fifteenth century. 
The index makes no mention of the catalogue of deans or of the contents of 
fo. 74. 

The list of deans was evidently accompanied by a list of bishops, which 
was transcribed by Dugdale also with a reference to the Liber G. Its date is far 
from clear, since it has been continued down to Dugdale's own time, and con- 
cludes in his transcript with Laud and Juxon. It starts with Mellitusin 604, and 
the catalogue from 604 to the Norman Conquest was derived (at first or second 
hand) from the episcopal lists in the chronicle of Florence or John of Worcester, 
save that by homoio-teleuton several of the tenth-century bishops have fallen 

1 Brit. Mus., Harleian MS. 6956; the list is on fo. 67. 

1 Cited op. cit., 1. 33 ef seg. 

3 St. Paul's MS. W.D. 11, fos. 116-120". 

4 Jbid., fo. 117, ‘infra uirgam hospicii domini Leonelli custodis Anglie (i.e. 1345—7; cf. fo. 12077); 
fos. 117", 119, ‘Item de nominibus Edwardi (Edwardorum, 119) regis (regum, 119) Anglie'; fo. 119, 


‘Item de morte notanda Iohannis regis Francie’ (1364); 119%, ‘Item carta Edwardi tercii’. ‘These 
entries were spread between fo. 4 and fo. 57 of the Liber G, and so are unlikely to be stray additions. 
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from the list From the conquest to the Civil War it gives a full and accurate 
succession, only omitting the celebrated William Courtenay; from the early 
thirteenth century dates of consecration or the like are given also, not always 
quite correctly. 

The nature of the confusion in the catalogue of deans can only be illustrated 
by setting down in two parallel columns the catalogues of Dugdale and Hutton; 
in a third a reconstruction of what Newcourt thought he had seen; and in a 
fourth the historical sequence so far as it is known. 


Dugdale? Hutton? Newcourt* The actual sequences 
Nomina decanorum Nomina Decanorum Leovegarus 
Ecclesiae S. Pauli ecclesiae sancti Pauli Godwinus WULMAN, occurs c. 1090 
a tempore conquestus Syredus 
Lovegarus ES et citra Guilermus ? puc n D before 
— II 
Grim Conquestum Uk oe | 
yredus tanus . . . [as uiredus V. (? Humphrey Bigod), 
| Dugdale] ? Ulfstanus (a7. occurs c. 1107 
Ulstanus, cuius tempore Wimannus) 
statutum fuit per Mauri- Radulfus de Diceto Wurm pz MARENI, 
cium episcopum et capitu- 1190 r108/11-38 
lum, psalterium quotidie Levegarus h Master Barsucos Line: 
dici inter xxx. canonicos,  Guillelmus| ante FORD, ¢. 1138-c. 1160 
per quinos psalmos Godwynus | con- Radulfus de Diceto n i 
Elfwynus | ques- 1197 Hucx pz Marani, c. 1160— 
Gulielmus Syredus tum ‘ 1179/80 
MER Tagredus Master RarPH pe Dicero, 
1180-1202 
Radulfus, anno 1150 Master ALARD oF Burn- 
Alardus de Burnham Alardus de Burnham Alardus de Burnham yay, 1202-16 
Robertus de Watford Rob. de Watford Robertus de Watford Master Rosz&T or Wart- 
Hugo de Marinis Martinus de Patishul] Martin Patshull FORD, ¢. 1216-28 6 
Radulfus de Diceto, An. Hugo de Marinis 
1183 Hugo de Marin Walter de Langford pin > N i j MD 
Martinus de Patshull Walt. de Langeford l 9 
Walterus de Langford Master GEOFFREY DE 


Galfridus de Lucie, 1237 Galfridus de Lucy Galfridus de Lucy Lucy, c. 1229—41 8 


1 For Florence's list, see Chronicon ex chronicis, ed. B. Thorpe, i. 232; for the doubt about the 
extent to which it is Florence’s work, R. R. Darlington, The Vite Wulfstani of William of Malmesbury 
(Camden 3rd series, xl, 1928), pp. xv-xviii. The Liber G follows Florence against the other early 
lists (for which cf. W. G. Searle, Anglo-Saxon Bishops, Kings and Nobles (Cambridge, 1899), pp. vii 
and passim, especially pp. 24 e seg.), e.g. in giving ‘Ceorulfus’ for Deorwulf. But the scribe’s or Dug- 
dale's eye evidently jumped from ‘Ealhstanus, Theodredus, Wulfstanus’ to ‘Alfstanus, Wulfstanus', . 
and so the list reads ‘Elstanus, Wlstanus’ (see below, p. 234, n. 4). 

3 History of St. Paul’s Cathedral, ed. 1658, pp. 287-8; ed. 1818, pp. 402—3. (I have not reproduced 
Dugdale’s capital letters and italics; I quote the 1658 edition.) 

3 Harl. MS. 6956, fo. 677. 

4 to 8 See foot of next page. 
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The virtual identity of the names in each list! and the presence of Usstanus 
(which we know to be an error for W/mannus) and ‘Walter’ of Langford in 
each of them confirm the evidence of the sources cited that this is not three lists 
but one. How then did the confusion arise? 

I have italicized all those names on the list which appear in the same order 
in all three. Apart from the fictitious ‘Walter’ of Langford, they give us the 
correct sequence of deans from Alard of Burnham to Geoffrey de Lucy. If we 
consider that from 1229 to 1478 the list is a complete and (so far as we can 
judge) accurate list of the deans of St. Paul’s,* the conclusion seems inescapable 


4 Reconstructed from Repertorium, i. 32 et seg. Newcourt does not quote the list i» extenso, so 
that the spelling of some names is conjectural; but his indications leave only the place of Ulstan (or 
Wulman) in doubt. It would be strange if Newcourt compared Dugdale's list with the Liber G that 
he did not realize that the one was taken from the other; but it is more probable in any case that when 
he wrote up this section of his book he relied for knowledge of his list on his memory and on notes taken 
some time before. 

There is yet another version of the lists of bishops and deans written in a late sixteenth- or early 
seventeenth-century hand at the beginning of the St. Paul's Statuta Minora (MS. W.D. 20: the list 
of deans was copied by Hutton in Harl. MS. 6956, fo. 5**). The list of bishops is very similar to 
that given by Dugdale from the Liber G, but has no lacuna in the ninth and tenth centuries. ‘The list 
of deans is also similar to that in the Liber G, but I have not reproduced it here, since it is clearly the 
fruit of research, and possibly of comparison between different catalogues, so that it does not help us to 
reconstruct the history of the catalogues. It is closest to Newcourt’s list, and it is not impossible that it 
was this, and not the list in the Liber G, which Newcourt had seen. 

5 For the names from Wulman to Alard of Burnham, see C. N. L. Brooke, Cambridge Historical 
Fournal, x (1951), 129731. William died 29 April 1138; Hugh de Mareni, 27 June 1179 or 1180; 
Ralph de Diceto, 22 November 1202 (cf. Stubbs, introd. to Diceto, i, pp. lvii, Ixxxi-Ixxxiii). Wharton 
inserted one T'aurinus de Stamford in the list: on him see Newcourt, i. 33-4. 

6 Dean Alard died 8 September (so obit. I; later obituaries give the gth; cf. H. G. Richardson, 
English Historical Review, xlvii (1933), 254n) 1216, and his death was followed by the election of 
Gervase of Houbridge; but Gervase was involved in the political troubles of the time, and the election 
was treated as void by the legate Guala (idid., p. 254). As soon as the troubles subsided, Gervase was 
succeeded by Robert of Watford—evidently before 28 October 1217, when Guala addressed a letter 
to a dean unnamed (idid., p. 259). Robert occurs frequently as dean from c. 1218-19 to 12 November 
1227 (M. Gibbs, Early Charters of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London (Camden 31d series, 
lviii, 1939), nos. 194, 320; cf. Sarum Charters and Documents, ed. W. R. Jones and W. D. Macray 
(Rolls Series, 1891), pp. 200-1. He died 9 July (obit. IT), evidently in 1228, since he had been 
succeeded by 25 May 1229 (see next note). 

? Martin of Pattishall, the celebrated judge, occurs as dean on 25 May 1229 (C.P.R., 1225-32, 
p. 249), and in 1228-9 (Gibbs, op. cit., no. 280). He died on 12 or 14 November 1229 (obit. II; 
Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora, ed. H. R. Luard, iii. 190) (on him see D.N.B.). 

8 He last occurs as archdeacon of London in 1228—9, when Pattishall was dean (Gibbs, no. 280); 
he was certainly dean by 1231 (ibid., nos. 191, 277-8, 281, 294, 331). He occurs frequently from then 
until his death on 7 November 1241. (Obit. II, III—which gives 2 id. for 7 id., IV; Matthew Paris, 
Chronica Maiora, iv. 170; Historia Anglorum, ed. F. Madden, ii. 457. Cf. C.P.R., 1232-47, p. 268.) 





1 Dugdale has ‘Radulfus, anno 1150’, not in the other versions; otherwise the content of the lists 
is identical. 

2 Tt contains the names of two deans of the early fourteenth century not otherwise recorded. But 
there is other evidence that there was a dispute over the deanery at this time; the two men were certainly 
connected with the chapter; and the entries are highly plausible. See below. 
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that the original from which the scribe of the Liber G copied his list was a full 
and accurate catalogue of the deans opening at latest with Alard of Burnham, 
but possibly containing one or two earlier names. At some later date a man of 
antiquarian tastes—or a succession of antiquaries—peppered the margin at the 
beginning of the catalogue with additional names in an effort to make it more 
complete Many scholars of untidy habits will have created just such an 
impression of wilful confusion in their own notes—I have done it myself—but 
few allow their efforts to survive for the inspection of posterity. In this case the 
transcripts of three distinguished antiquaries remain as a monument to what 
must have surpassed the endeavours of the most rabid of medieval glossators. 

I believe that it is only along these lines that the unity and diversity of the 
catalogues can be explained. For historical purposes, my conclusion has this 
importance: it saves the credit of the list as a whole, and it means that we need 
no longer take the accuracy of the rest of the catalogue as an indication that its 
earlier passages are in any way to be trusted. The catalogue itself was the pro- 
duct of that close interest in the personalities of the chapter which produced the 
remarkable lists of prebendaries, which are virtually complete from c. 1090 to 
the early fourteenth century? We cannot tell when the list of deans was started; 
but its remarkable accuracy from the early thirteenth century on shows that once 
begun it was kept up with great fidelity. I have attempted to show elsewhere 
that from c. 1090 down to the time of Alard of Burnham a list of the deans of 
St. Paul's is preserved in the prebendal catalogue of Tottenham It is a possible 
conjecture that it was the divorce of the office of dean from the prebend of 
Tottenham in the early thirteenth century which led to the compilation of a 
separate catalogue of deans: this would have the merit of explaining why the list 
contains no reliable information earlier than the end of the twelfth century. The 
additional names at the start of it* were added by a later antiquary or antiquaries, 
possibly of the fifteenth, more probably of the sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century, and have by themselves no contemporary value, possibly no value at all. 

'The other version of the decanal list appears, again in company with a list 
of the bishops of London, in Leland's Co/lectanea, from which it passed into 
Godwin's De Praesulibus.5 The list of bishops is stated by Leland to come from 
tabulae (presumably boards displayed in the cathedral) presented to the church 
by Ralph Baldock as bishop of London (1306-1 3). For the pre-Conquest 
period the table is based (rather carelessly) on the episcopal list in Florence of 

1 This alone would hardly explain the extreme diversity of order: perhaps the interpolator drew 
lines to show where the new entries should come, thus completing the confusion. 

2 On the prebendal catalogues, see Cambridge Historical Fonrnal, x (1951), 113-18. 

8 Ibid., pp. 129-31. 

4 Or the bulk of them—+ee below. 


5 J. Leland, Collectanea, ed. T. Hearne, I, ii. 355 (the list of bishops is on pp. 353-4); on this the 
order in F. Godwin's De Praesulidus (ed. 1616), i. 254—5 is based —though he uses other information. 
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Worcester!; from then on it proceeds with fair accuracy down to the early 
fourteenth century, and had evidently been continued from time to time down to 
Leland’s own day. There is no doubt that this table or its source was the source 
of the list of bishops in the Liber G, which reproduces the eccentricities of 
Leland’s list, one stage further corrupted.? Although the source of Leland’s 
list of deans is not stated, there is no doubt that it, too, is based (at one or two 
removes) on the source of the catalogue of the Liber G. It has the heading 
‘Nomina decanorum eccles: S. Pauli London:’ followed by the sentence ' /7u/- 
mannus (whose name is here correctly given) fuit primus . . .' (as in Hutton, . 
but omitting ‘quotidie’), ‘Radulphus de Disceto, Alardus de Burham’ (sic), 
and the rest of the catalogue as in the Liber G, continued to the early sixteenth 
century. The curiosity of the list is that the first stage in the corruption which 
we observed in the Liber G copy has already taken place: Hugh de Mareni 
and Ralph of Langford have been interpolated between Martin of Pattishall 
and Geoffrey de Lucy. That Leland's source lies behind the Liber G seems to 
be proved by the fact that ‘Wulmannus’ and 'Radulphus de Langforde’ are 
given their correct Christian names—they appear as ' Ulstanus' and ‘Walterus’ 
in all three transcripts of the Liber G. Some, then, of the Liber G's interpola- 
tions had probably arrived before the Liber G itself was compiled; but the worst 
of them are not represented in Leland. On the other hand, Leland's list as it 
stands can hardly be the immediate source of the Liber G, since the latter has 
information, and accurate information, not printed by Leland. 

Along these lines the existence and present state of the various catalogues 
of the deans of St. Paul's can be explained, and also several of the interpolations 
which disfigure the later versions. But the six names bracketed in Hutton’s 

1 Cf. next note and above, p. 233, n. 1. 

* Thus Waldere appears in Dugdale as Walterus, Ingualdus as Igualdus, Egulf as Eguf, and 
Swithulphus as Stibutulphus; and the relation between them is illustrated by the impossible form 
*Wichet' (Wychet in Dugdale). On the other hand Leland has certain omissions, including a number 
of the bishops of the fourteenth and fifteenth century, but also some earlier (and see next note). Leland 
also has a lacuna in the tenth and early eleventh century—a more gargantuan one even than that in the 
Liber G; but the name ‘Theodoricus’ (for Theodred) shows that he depends ultimately on a source 
which contained some at least of the bishops omitted by the Liber G. 

8 See previous note, and the texts given below. In particular, there is no trace in Leland of the 
notices ‘per provisionem, per elecionem’ and the fifteenth-century dates, which seem to be well founded. 

It will be seen from the notes below that there is often a divergence between the dates given in the 
transcripts of Dugdale and Hutton. Partly this is no doubt due to Dugdale's carelessness; but it also 
suggests that the earlier dates were somewhat informally written, and may be the work of the inter- 
polator(s). Before the fifteenth century these dates have little authority; on the other hand, the fifteenth 
century dates are always identical in both transcripts and are more circumstantial; I have no doubt that 
they at least are original entries from the Liber G. 

4 All the additions in Hutton's transcript save the pre-conquest deans are already in Leland's 
catalogue; Dugdale adds ‘Radulphus, anno 1150’, which may easily have been written in a remote 


corner of the Liber G—or added by Dugdale himself—on the evidence of the assize of bread and ale 
of that year (Harl. MS. 6956, fos. 84"—5). 
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text as ‘ante conquestum"! are a complete mystery. It is not impossible that 
‘these men—or some of them—held office at St. Paul’s before the Conquest, 
but it is scarcely probable. It is most unlikely that the title dean was used at 
St. Paul’s before the Conquest, and it is therefore probable that whatever the 
document was from which these five names were derived, it was thoroughly 
misunderstood by the glossators. The form of the names suggests a date in the 
late eleventh or early twelfth century, and St. Paul’s charters and other docu- 
ments show that men bearing every one of these names were to be found among 
the London clergy at that time? We can only guess what lies behind these early 
names; but my guess would be that they were the witnesses of a London charter 
of the late eleventh century, perhaps in Old English, since the glossator mis- 
understood the document and placed them before the Conquest. 


What follows is a list of the deans of St. Paul’s from William de Ste-Mère- 
Eglise (Geoffrey de Lucy’s successor) to the end of the middle ages: I have 
included one dean beyond the limit of the old catalogue? to show more exactly 
where it ends. Each entry opens with the dean’s name and date, followed by the 
entry in the catalogues in Leland’s and Hutton’s transcripts respectively— 
Dugdale’s variants are only noted where significant; the entry concludes with 
a brief chronological note, which makes no pretence to be a biography of the 
dean in question. 

C. N. L. Brooke. 


Master WiLLIAM De Sre-Mère-Écuise, 1241-43 (Gul: de S. Mariae ecclesia.; Will. de 
sce Marie ecclesia. 1239.).4 

He occurs frequently as a canon down to 1241 (Rep., pp. 12a-b),5 and was elected to succeed 
Geoffrey de Lucy as dean late in that year (Matthew Paris, CArozica Maiora, iv. 171).8 He died on 


1 [n Hutton's transcript the six names are placed in two parallel columns of three names each; in 
Dugdale’s in two blocks of three, one above, one below ‘Ulstanus’. One is tempted to think that in the 
original * Ulstanus' stood at the head of a page (like Ulstan’s equivalent, Wulman, in Leland's list), with 
three supporters on either margin. Dugdale read them off from left to right; Hutton (a more per- 
spicacious transcriber) observed that they were in one hand different from the main body of the catalogue, 
and so formed a single entry. The six names seem to hang together; otherwise one might suppose that 
the one French name among them, ‘Gulielmus’, was Dean William de Mareni, 1 108/11—38. 

3 Cf. E. Ekwall, Early London Personal Names (Lund, 1947), pp. 11-12, 61-2 (Aelfwine for 
Elfwynus in our list; Sigered for Syredus), 42-4 (Godwin), 50-1 (Leofgar for Levegarus; Leofred for 
Luiredus); for William cf. iżid., pp. 106-8, and previous note—but it was a very common name. 

3 Leland’s catalogue is continued to his own day; Dugdale included the additional names after his 
copy of the Liber G, and then carried on from Godwin's De Praesulibus. 

4 ‘1237’, Dugdale, evidently repeated by error from the previous entry. 

5 He was not the same man who was archdeacon of London before Geoffrey de Lucy (cf. Rep., 
pp. 20b-21a). Matthew Paris describes him as chancellor on his promotion in 1241. But he witnesses 
as canon without other titles from 1226 to 1241. 

9$ In the Historia Anglorum (ed. F. Madden, ii. 458, cf. iii. 284) Matthew Paris makes Henry of 
Cornhill succeed Geoffrey de Lucy. This is certainly an error. 
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12 March 1243 (annals of Dunstaple, Annales Mosastici, ed. H. R. Luard, iii. 159, 8.8. 1242; cf. 
C.P.L., i. 202. The annals give the day as 11 March, but the St. Paul's obituaries give 12 March, 
obit. II, III, IV). 


Masrer Henry or CORNHILL, 1243-54 (Henricus de Cornehull; Hen. de Cornhull 1245). 


He was chancellor of St. Paul's 1217 (Rep., p. 28b) —44; and his successor as chancellor was ap- 
pointed by the king 24. May 1243 (C.P.R., 1232—47, p. 377). Henry occurs as dean frequently from 
1243-4 (Rep., p. 18b) to his death on 9 April 1254 (obit. II, IV; Matthew Paris, Cron. Maiora, 


Y. 432). 


Masrer Warrer or SALERNO (or or Lonpon), 1254—57 (Gualterus de Salerne.; Walt. de 
Salerne?). 


Walter became dean c. Easter 1254 (April 12) (Matthew Paris, Chron. Maiora, v. 432), and 
occurs as such at least twice in the same year (Rep., p. 37b; Historical MSS. Commission, 474 Report, 
Appendix, i. 632b) and again in 1257 (Chronicles of the reigns of Edward I and Edward II, ed. W. 
Stubbs, i. 49). In that year he became archbishop of Tuam (cf. Matthew Paris, Chron. Maiora, v. 678), 
was consecrated at Rome on 2 September, and has his temporalities restored on 6 November (C.P.R., 
I247—58, pp. 577, 657). He died in 1258. 


Master Rozert Barton, 1257—61 (Robertus de Bartoun.; Rob. de Barthone). 


Robert Barton, previously precentor, first occurs as dean in 1257 (Harl. MS. 6956, fo. 83; C.P.R., 
1247-58, p. 604), and last in 1260 (Rep., pp. 5b, 6b; cf. Newcourt, Repertorium, i. 679) and in 1260-1 
(Rep., p. rob). This last date must be later than the election of the mayor and sheriffs of London in 
1260, which normally took place annually on 28 October (Munimenta Gildhallae Londoniensis, ed. H.T. 
Riley, i. 19). Obit. II gives Barton’s death as 27 August, which cannot therefore be earlier than 1261; 
by 27 August 1262 Barton's successor was dead. 


Master PETER or NEWPORT, 1261—62 (Petrus de Newport.; Petr. de Neuport.) 


Peter of Newport was archdeacon of London from c. 1229, and last occurs as such in 1260 (Rep., 
p. 5b); his successor, John Chishall, was archdeacon by 15 January 1263 (C.P.R., 1258—66, p. 239).? 
‘The only evidence that he was dean is the entry in the catalogue and obit. II; since the latter is a tran- 
script of an obituary dated 1279, and since Newport's deanship must have been very short, and so 
would not have left much record behind, there seems no reason to doubt that he held the office. He 
presumably succeeded Barton in the later months of 1261. He died on 26 February (obits. II, IV), 
evidently in 1262. 


1 "Walt. de Salerne, alias dictus Walt. de London (postea archiep. 'T'uamerisis in Hibernia.)’, 
Dugdale. 

Walter presumably ceased to be dean on his consecration as archbishop. This seems to have been the 
normal rule (cf. Decretals of Gregory IX, i. 6, 7, §1, which gives the decree of the third Lateran Council 
of 1179 that a man who has been elected and confirmed and had his temporalities restored automatically 
loses his benefices if he fails to be consecrated within the statutory three months; cf. Dict. de Drott 
Canonigue, ii (Paris, 1937), col. 434); but the procedure of disposing of a bishop’s old benefices clearly 
started as soon as he was elected or provided (or even earlier in cases of papal reservation), and might 
not be completed until the return of temporalities if that came later than the consecration. For this 
reason, I have given the dates of all three events—election, return of temporalities and consecration— 
where known. ‘The dates of consecration are from the Handbook of British Chronology, ed. F. M. 
Powicke (London, 1939). 

2? According to Newcourt, i. 59, citing Patent Roll, 43 (sic) Henry III, m. 19, Chishall was already 
archdeacon in 1262. ‘The passage he saw was evidently that cited in the text, which fits his description. 
As Newcourt realized, it suggests (though it does not prove) that Chishall was archdeacon when Henry 
Wingham died some months previously. 
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RicHarDp Tarot, 1262 (Richardus de T'alebot.; Ricus Chaleboth.!) 


Talbot was previously treasurer of St. Paul's, and last occurs as such in 1260-1, when Robert 
Barton was dean (Rep., p. 10b). He occurs as dean once only in St. Paul's charters (Rep., p. 39); and in 
1262 was elected bishop of London. He was given the royal assent on 6 September (C.P.R., 1266-72, 
P- 730), but died before consecration on 28 or 29 September (obit. II gives 29th; annals of Oseney, 
Annales Monastici, iv. 131-2, gives the Thursday before Michaelmas, i.e. the 28th; he was dead by 
6 October, C.P.R., 1266-72, p. 732). 


GEOFFREY FERRING, c. 1262—. 1268 (Galfridus de Feringes.; Galfrid. de Fering 1263). 


Ferring first occurs on 2 July 1263 (St. Paul's MSS. W.D. 4, fo. 144"); also in March 1264. 
(W. S. Simpson, Reg. Statutorum . . . 8. Pauli Londinensis (London, 1873), pp. 91—4) and in several 
charters which cannot be closely dated (Rep., pp. 28b, 35b—36a, 39b). 


Master JOHN CuIsHALL, 1268—74 (Joan: de Chishull.; Ioh. de Chishull). 


He last occurs as archdeacon of London on 17 August 1268, and first as dean on 29 October in the 
same year (C.P.R., 1266—72, pp. 254, 296). On 7 December 1273, he was elected bishop of London 
(Wykes, Annales Monastici, iv. 257; Liber de antiquis legibus, ed. T. Stapleton (Camden Society, 1846), 
pp. 163-4; Chron. of the reigns of Edward I and Edward II, ed. Stubbs, i. 83; cf. Flores Historiarum, 
ed. H. R. Luard, iii. 33, 45); the temporalities were restored on 15 March 1274 (C.P.R., 1272-81, 
p. 45), and he was consecrated on 29 April. He died in 1280 (on him, see D.N.B.). 


HERVEY DE BOREHAM, 1274—76 (Herveus de Borham.; Hen.—sic—de Borham. 12763). 


He became dean in 1274 (Flores Historiarum, ii. 45n), certainly before 3 October (Rep., p. 4), 
and died in 1276 (cont. Gervase of Canterbury, ed. Stubbs, ii. 285), on 6 (iġid.) or 7 October (obit. 
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Master THOMAS INGOLDISTHORPE, 1276/7-83 (Thomas de Ingoldesthorp.; Tho. de 
Inglisthorp 1279). 

According to the continuator of Gervase (/oc. cit.) he was elected dean in 1276; on 9 March 1277 
he was described as recently elected (M. Gibbs, Early Charters of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
London, Camden 3rd series, lviii, 1939, no. 7) and was consecrated bishop of Rochester on 3 Octo- 
ber 1283 (Fores Historiarum, iii. 59; cf. Annales Monastici, iv. 295). He died in 1291 (on him, see 
D.N.B.). 


ROGER DE LA Lee, 1283-85 (Richardus—sic—de la Leye.; Rog. de la Leye 12855). 


Previously archdeacon of Essex: his election as dean was confirmed by the bishop on 25 October 
1283, and he was installed on 27 October (Harl. MS. 6956, fo. 88, from the St. Paul's Liber F—now 
lost—col. 58). He died on 18 August, 1285 (obit. II, IV; Flores Historiarum, iii. 64; cf. Harl. MS. 
6956, fo. 89", from Lib. F, col. 63, which gives the obit and notes that the deanery was vacant on 
St. Edmund's day—if this means 20 November, the information is probably wrong. But cf. below, 
Master William de Montfort). 


Master WirLiAM DE Mowrronr, 1285-94 (Gul: de Montefort.; Will de Monfort 1292). 


He was elected on 31 October 1285 (Harl. MS. 6956, fo. 89"— but see above), and installed in his 
absence; he accepted his election on 26 November, and it was then confirmed by the bishop (i2;2-). 
He collapsed and died in the act of presenting a remonstrance to Edward I on 22 September 1294 
(annals of Dunstaple and Worcester, danales Monastici, iii. 389, iv. 517; Flores Historiarum, ii. go, 
275-6). 


1 *Thaleboth’, Dugdale. 2 ‘Hervicus’, Dugdale. 3 ‘1287’, Dugdale. 
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Master RaLPH Barpock, 1294/5—1306 (Radulphus de Baldoc.; Rad. de Baldalk 1300.1). 


He last occurs as archdeacon of Middlesex 18 October 1294 (C.P.R. 1292—1301, p. 121), and was 
dean by 24 April 1295.* On 24 February 1304 he was elected bishop of London, and the tem- 
poralities were restored on 1 June (G.P.R. r301—7, p. 227), but his consecration was delayed until 
30 January 1306 (Chroas. of the reigns of Edward I and Edward II, ed. Stubbs, i. 132; cf. Flores His- 
toriarum, iii. 115). He died in 1313 (on him see D.N.B., J. C. Russell, Dict. of Writers of thirteenth 
century England (London, 1936), pp. 105-6). 


ARNALD DE CHANTELOUP, cardinal priest of St. Marcellus, 1306-13 (Arnaldus de Cantilupo 
cardinalis.; Arnaldus de Cantilupo po[stea] Cardinalis).? 

Arnald was a nephew of Pope Clement V, who provided him to the deanery about the time of 
Baldock's consecration (cf. the unfulfilled execution of the mandate of 24 April 1306 in Baldock’s 
register, ed. R. C. Fowler, Canterbury and York Society, 1911, pp. 4-5). He was recognized as dean 
by the king at least by 16 May 1307 (C.P.R., 1301—7, p. 523), and continued dean until his death on 
? 14 December 1313—certainly not later than the 18th (Baluzius, itae paparum Avenionensium, ed. 
G. Mollat, ii (1927), 117, n. 1; cf. C.P.R. 1313—17, p. 28—he was still dean on 12 October 1313). 

The cardinal's death was followed by a dispute over the succession. According to the catalogue, 
there followed the election (doubtless by royal inspiration) of 


? Joun SANDALE, ? dean-elect c. 1314-1316 (Joannes de Sandale electus.; Johes de Sandale 
electus.). 


In 1316 Sandale became bishop of Winchester (on him, see D.N.B.), and it may have been in that 
year that the election was made of 


? Master RicHarD NEWPORT, ? dean-elect c. 1316-1317 (Richardus de Newport electus. ; 
[fo. 6"] Ricus de Neuport electus). 


Sandale's and Newport's elections are only vouched for by the catalogue. Newport became bishop 
of London in 1317 (on him, see D.N.B.). 


1 ‘Radulphus de Baldok (primo archidiac. Midd.) 1297.’, Dugdale. 
* On that day his successor was collated to the archdeaconry of Middlesex (Registrum Roberti 
` Winchelsey, ed. R. Graham (Canterbury and York Society, 1917 and foll), i. 30). A note in the 
Lambeth MS. of the F/ores Historiarum (ed. Luard, iii. 93) at the end of the annal for 1294. says that 
Ralph dean of St. Paul's visited his chapter ‘in crastino octabarum Paschae". This must be the same 
visitation which produced the great inventory, dated April 1295, printed by Dugdale (Monasticon 
Anglicanum, ist ed., iii (London, 1673), pp. 309 e£ seg.). The note in the Flores Historiarum thus seems 
to show that he was dean on 11 April 1295. 

Baldock's election has usually been dated 18 October 1294, following Henry Wharton, who refers 
to a chartulary in the cathedral archives. The passage escaped Hutton’s scrutiny of the chartularies, 
and J have not been able to find it in those which survive. ‘The date is not impossible, but it is rather 
strange that it should have taken as long as six months to fill his archdeaconry. 

3 'Arnaldus de Cantilupo, 1308. (postea cardinalis.)’, Dugdale. Most authorities, following 
Wharton, give a brief tenure of the deanery to Raymond du Got, cardinal deacon of S. Maria Nova, 
another nephew of Clement V. The only source which I have found for this is the chronicle of 
Robert Graystanes (ed. J. Raine, Historiae Dunelmensis scriptores tres (Surtees Society, 18 39), PP- 83-4), 
where he is described as dean of Lincoln and London. It is impossible to find room for him among the 
deans of St. Paul's, and he is not included in the catalogue. The deanery of London is most probably 
either an error for the deanery of York, or the result of a pardonable confusion with Clement V’s other 
cardinal nephew Arnald, who really was dean of St. Paul's. For Arriald's tenure of the deanery, cf. 
W. E. L. Smith, Episcopal Appointments and Patronage in the reign of Edward II (Chicago, 1938), 
PP- 83-4. 

The papal claim to provide to the deanery in 1306 was presumably on the ground that since Baldock 
was consecrated in the Curia, the benefice fell vacant there. 
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Neither of these men, it seems, ever became dean of St. Paul's. On the death of Cardinal Arnald, 
the Pope had provided Vitalis de Testa, a Gascon and the nephew of Cardinal William of St. Cyriac 
(C.P.L., ii. 123-4). The deanery was regarded as vacant on 28 January and 23 May 1315 (St. Paul’s 
MS. W.D. 1, fo. 50; W.D. 16, fo. 173) and 20 April and 14 May 1316 (W.D. 1, fos. 132", 52), 
which proves that there had been a dispute, and offers some confirmation for the elections recorded in 
the catalogue. The new Pope, John XXII, confirmed Vitalis? provision on r2 August and again on 
6 September 1316 (C.P.L., Joc. ciz.); there is reference to a /ocum tenens of the dean on 8 February 
131(6)-7 (W.D.1, ad init., no. 12); and Vitalis is called dean in letters patent of April 1317 (C.P.R., 
1313—17, p. 639); presumably by then, and certainly by 1318 he had been accepted as dean by the 
bishop (Reg. Radulphi Baldock, etc., ed. R. C. Fowler, pP. 195). 


Master VITALIS DE TESTA, 1313/17-22/3 (Magister Vitalis.; Vitalis Basco per provision.) 


Vitalis was still in possession of the deanery on 1 June 1322 (cf. St. Paul’s MS. W.D. 1, fo. 100), 
but on 24 September 1322 the Pope issued a faculty for carrying out an exchange between Vitalis de 
Testa, dean and canon of London, and John of Everdon, canon of Salisbury and rector of Henny 
(Essex; C.P.L., ii. 225). There may have been some delay in executing the exchange, since it was not 
until 25 September 1323 that John formally entered on his office (Chronicles of the reigns of Edward I 
and Edward II, i. 306), although he was certainly dean by 29 July (St. Paul's MS. W.D. 1, fo. 99). 


Joux EveRDON, 1322/3-34/5 (Joannes de Everdoun.; Joh. de Everdon per permutacionem.).1 


Everdon was dean by 29 July, though he did not make his introitus as dean until 25 September 
1323 (see above). He was still dean on 2 November 1334 (Hist. MSS. Comm., 84 Report, Appendix, 
i. 633b); but on 4 August 1335 the deanery was vacant (Reg. Baldock, etc. p- 260). His obit is given , 
by Newcourt (i. 41) as 15 January, evidently by confusion with his namesake William Everdon (see 
obit. IV, V). G. Hennessy (Novum Repertorium . . . Londinense (London, 1898), p. XIII, cf. p. vii) 
cites, from the MS. notes of J. C. Challoner Smith, Everdon’s wili, to which probate is said to have 
been given on 3 February 133(5)-6. (sic—I have not found the source of this.) 


GirBERT BRUERA, c. 1335~54 (Gilbertus de Bruera.; Gilb. de Bruer.). 


He is not specifically stated to have been provided by the Pope, but since he had made his name in 
the service of various cardinals, and held the deanery between two providees, it seems likely that he was. 
He was also a royal clerk (C.P.R., 1327-30, p. 360). He first occurs as dean 21 August 1337 (C.P.R., 
1334—8, p. 504), and last on 16 August 1351 (C.P.R., 1350-4, p.98). He made his will on 8 February 
135(3)—4, but it was apparently not proved until 1 December (St. Paul's MS. A 66/44; cf. Calendar 
of Wills proved . . . in the Court of Husting . . ., ed. R. R. Sharpe, i, London, 1889, pp. 682—3). 
He died on 28 March (obit. IV, V); obit. V gives the year as 1354, evidently correctly.? 


1 Dugdale adds ‘1328’. Wharton has introduced confusion into the list at this point by identifying 
Vitalis de Testa with his elder contemporary Cardinal Vitalis de Furno, O.F.M. (on whom see Baluzius, 
op. cit., ed. Mollat, ii. 162—6); and inserting after him John Stratford. He gives as his authority for the 
latter the chronicle of Henry Blandford. In Riley's edition (Johannis de Trokelowe et Henrici de Blane- 
Jorde . . . chronica et annales (Rolls Series, 1866), p. 147), Stratford is referred to as ‘Decanus Lon- 
doniensis . . . in artibus’. The context proves that for ‘artibus’ we should read 'arcubus/— Stratford 
was dean, not of St. Paul's, but of the Court of Arches. 

* [t might appear that Bruera died in 1355, since a petition of 8 November 1354. says that John 
Barnet (a leading civil servant) had been elected to the deanery (evidently without success) the year 
before (C.P.P., i. 264). But the evidence of his will and the date of his successor's provision make this 
impossible, and we must presume that this is'an error in the Calendar or the register from which it is 
taken. 
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MASTER RICHARD KILVINGTON, 1 254. 1362 (Richardus de Kilmington.; Ric. de Kilvyng- 
thone per provis.). 

Kilvington was provided to the deanery, void by Bruera’s death, on 9 April 1354 (C.P.L., iii. 516) 
at the request of Cardinal Peter of St. Martin in Montibus, whose chaplain he was.! He was still alive 
in 1357, when he invited his old associate in the household of Richard de Bury, Richard FitzRalph, to 
give the second of his sermons against the friars at St. Paul's Cross (W. A. Pantin, The English Church in 
the Fourteenth Century (Cambridge, 1955), pp. 161-2). According to Wharton he was alive in 1360, 
and Trelleck succeeded in 1362/3 to a deanery vacant by Kilvington’s death (C.P.P., i. 398). He was 
certainly dead by 18 March 1362, when the deanery was vacant (Harl. MS. 6956, fo. 1225 but the 
statement, iżid., that it was still vacant on 23 June 1363 must bean error). On Kilvington, see D.N.B. 


Master Tuomas ‘TRELLECK, 1362/3-64 (Thomas Trillek.; Tho. Trillek per elecionem). 


On 25 November 1362, Bishop Simon Sudbury tried to collate Walter Aldbury to the deanery, 
but he was not accepted (Reg. Simonis de Sudbiria, ed. R. C. Fowler and C. Jenkins, i. 20-1, ii, p. xxxii). 
At the turn of 1362 and 1363 Trelleck was elected by the chapter. On 23 January 1363 he was given 
licence to hold the deanery in plurality (C.P.P. i. 398); and the bishop issued a mandate for his induc- 
tion on 11 April (Reg. Simonis de Sudbiria, i.23). Later in the same year (24 November) he was pro- 
vided to the bishopric of Chichester as part of a series of exchanges which never in fact took place; in 
March 1364 his provision was quashed and he became instead bishop-elect of Rochester (Chron. Johannis 
de Reading . . ., ed. J. Tait (Manchester, 1914), pp. 159» 3143 C.P.P., i. 470, 481; C.P.L., iv. 41). 
He was consecrated on 26 May 1364, and the temporalities restored on 6 February 1365 (G.P.R. 
1364-7, p. 85). He died in 1372. 


MASTER Jon APPLEBY, 1364-89 (Joan: Appleby.; Ioh. de Appleby per provis.). 


Appleby (then an advocate in the papal Curia) had the deanery reserved to him on account o, 
Trelleck’s translation to Chichester on 3 December 1363 (C.P.P., i. 472). The reservation pre- 
sumably became operative on Trelleck’s consecration to Rochester in 1364. Appleby was certainly in 

ion of his deanery in 1366 (Reg. Simonis de Sudbiria, i. 250, ii. 155). He held the deanery until 
his death. His will (P.C.C., 2 Rous) is dated 24 September 1389, and was proved on 1 October 1389. 


Masrer Tuomas Eure (Euere, Eueri), 1389-1400 (Thomas Enore.—sic; Tho. Evere per 
provision.) 

It is possible that the deanery was reserved to Eure before Appleby’s death, since he had already 
been provided by 16 October 1389, when he is treated as dean in letters patent (C.P.R., 1388-92, 
p. 125; the deanery was ratified by the king on 19 March 1390, idid., p. 235). He died in harness, and 
Hollar’s engraving of his tomb gives the date of his death as 9 October 1400 (W. Dugdale, History of 8t. 
Paul's Cathedral, ed. 1658, pp. 60—1; ed. 1818, p. 45 and facing), but his obit was kept on 11 Octo- 
ber (obit. V). His will was dated 9 September and proved 18 October 1400 (London Registry, Reg. 
Braybrooke, fo. 345, cited Harl. MS. 6955, fo. 13*: the register is not at present available). 


Masrer Tuomas Srowe, 1400—05 (‘Thomas Stowe.; Tho. Stowe per elecionem.). 


Stowe was elected dean on 25 October 1400, and his election was confirmed on 29 October: he was 
installed the same day (London Registry, Reg. Braybrooke, fos. 308°-312—a reference kindly supplied 
by Prof. L. H. Butler). His estate in the deanery was ratified by the king in November (C.P.R., 1399- 
1407, p. 362). He was dead by 20 November 1405 (C.P.R., 1405-8, p. 100, cf. p. 106). His successor 
as dean was elected by January 1406 (see below) and his successor as prebendary of Maplebury was 


1 There is a letter of proxy dated 28 April 1354 from one of the canons excusing himself from being 
present at an election to the deanery to be held on 2 May (it is inserted at the beginning of St. Paul’s 
MS. W.D. 1, no. 15). This was either the abortive election of Barnet (see preceding note) or a formal 
election of Kilvington. In either case Kilvington’s provision must have reached London before the ` 
election took place. 
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collated on 19 November 1405 (London Registry, Reg. Walden, fo. 2). His will, dated 14 October, 
was proved 19 November 1405 (Lambeth Library, Reg. Arundel, i. fo. 225"). He died 11 (obit. IVa) 
or 18 (V) November 1405. 


‘Tuomas More, 1406—21 (Thomas More.; Tho. More per elecionem.). 


More was elected before 11 January 1406 and his election confirmed by the archbishop sede vacante 
on 28 January (Lambeth Library, Reg. Arundel, i, fo. 141). His will was dated 1 February 1420, and 
proved 26 December 1421 (Register of Henry Chichele, ii, ed. E. F. Jacob and H. C. Johnson (Oxford, 
1938), pp. 230-4). He died on 23 December 1421 (St. Paul's MS. W.D. 13, fos. 84 ff.; obit. IVa, V). 


Master RrzorNALD Kenrwoop, 1422-41 (Reginal: Kentwod.; Reginald Kentwode per 
elecionem.). 


Kentwood's election took place on 20 January 1422; on 9 February he accepted the office, and the 
election was confirmed by the bishop on 28 February (St. Paul's MS. W.D. 13, fos. 84-88"). His will 
was dated 15 September and proved 23 December 1441 (Reg. Chichele, ii. 5689-91). He died on 
8 October 1441 (London Registry, Reg. Gilbert, fo. 118; St. Paul's MS. W.D. 13, between fos. 193 


and 194). 
Master THomas Lisreux, 1441—56 (Thomas Leseux.; Tho. Lyseux per elecionem. 1441). 


Lisieux's election took place on 12 December 1441, and was confirmed by the bishop on 20 Jan- 
uary 1442; on the next day the bishop issued a mandate for his installation, which was instantly executed 
(London Registry, Reg. Gilbert, fos. 118—121"; another copy of the process is in St. Paul's MS. W.D. 
13, between fos. 193 and 194). Lisieux's will (P.C.C., 8 Stokton) was drawn up in 1450 and proved 
on 17 October 1456. In that year Laurence Booth succeeded him as keeper of the Privy Seal (Haxd- 
book of British Chronology, ed. F. M. Powicke, p. 75), prebendary of Tottenham (25 November: 
London Registry, Reg. Kemp, fo. 43") and dean of St. Paul's (see below). There is thus no reason to 
doubt that he died on or about 13 October 14.56, although I have found no medieval evidence for the 
exact day. 


Master Laurence Boorn, 1456—57 (L. Buthe.; Laur. Bothe. elect. fuit 22 Nov. 1456). 


The date of Booth’s election is only given in the catalogue; but it fits so well with the evidence cited 
above,? that there seems no reason to doubt that it is correct. On 22 August 1457 he was provided 
to the bishopric of Durham (C. P.L., xi. 324), and consecrated on 25 September. He died as archbishop 
of York in 1480 (on him, see D.N.B., Dict. d’hist. et de géographie ecclésiastiques, ix, coll. 1164-6). 


Master WiLLIAM Say, 1457—68 (Gul: Say.; magr Will. Saye electus fuit 21 Nov. 1457). 


Booth’s preferments at St. Paul's were disposed of in October and November 1457—-the prebend 
of Tottenham on 28 October (Reg. Kemp, fo. 51), and the deanery, according to the catalogue, when 
Say was elected on 21 November 1457 (it is noted as vacant on 28 and 29 October: ibid., fos. 5 1*—2). 
He retained the deanery until his death in 1468 (he occurs on 14 May 1468, C.P.L., xii. 614). His 
will (P.C.C., 26 Godyn) was drawn up in the deanery on 3 November 1468 and proved on 7 Decem- 
ber. His prebend of Wenlock’s Barn was disposed of on 24 November (Reg. Kemp, fo. 114"), and the 
deanery on 15 December (see below). His obit was kept on 23 November (additional entry in obit. V). 


1 The earliest evidence known to me is the obituary (evidently of the early sixteenth century) 
quoted in Dugdale, History of St. Paxl’s (1658), p. 41, (1818), p. 29. 

An entry in Maxwell-Lyte’s calendar of the St. Paul's archives suggests that Roger Sherborne was 
dean in 14.52 (Rep., p. 48b: A68/70). The correct date is 1502: Sherborne was the dean who succeeded 
William Worsley. 

3 On 25 November the deanery was vacant (Reg. Kemp, fos. 43-44): since it was vacant until 
the new dean had been confirmed and installed, this is not incompatible with the date for Booth's 
election given by the catalogue (cf. details of Winterborne's death and Worsley’s election). 
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Master Rocer Rapcirrre, 1468-71 (Rogerus Radeclif.; magr Rog. Radcliff elect. fuit 
15 Dec. 1468). 

Radcliffe’s election is dated in the catalogue 15 December 1468, and the date fits well with his 
predecessor's death. The deanery was vacant on 24 November and 16 December 1468 (see p.243,n.2), 
but filled by 31 December (Reg. Kemp, fos. 115, 115", 116). His will (P.C.C., 5 Wattys) is dated 
23 July 1471 and was proved on 29 July; he was succeeded in his prebend on 28 July (Reg. Kemp, 
fo. 128). He therefore died 23-28 July 1471.1 


Master THomas WINTERBORNE, 1471—78 (Thomas Winterburne.; magr Tho. Wintur- 
born. elect. fuit 25 Sep. 1471.). 


Winterborne’s election is the last recorded in the catalogue in the Liber G, where it is dated 
25 September 1471. He died in 1478. The archdeaconry of Canterbury (which he had held) was 
disposed of in February 1479 (Reg. Thome Bourgchier, ed. F. R. H. Du Boulay (Canterbury and York 
Society), i. 335), the rectory of Harrow on 5 February 1479 (idid., p. 334), the prebend of Tottenham 
on 11 March (Reg. Kemp, fo. 171), and the deanery of St. Paul’s on 22 January 1479 (see below). 
Since the business of Worsley’s election began on 12 December, Winterborne must have died shortly 
before that date, and the inscription on his tomb gave the day of his death as 7 December 1478.2 (On 
him, see D.N.B.). The deanery was vacant on 26 February, but filled by 11 March 1479 (Reg. Kemp, 
fos. 170", 171). 


Masrer Wicrram WorsLEY, 1479-99 (Gul: Worseley.; no entry). 


Worsley was elected dean on the morning of 22 January 1479 and assented to his election on 
3 February; it was confirmed by the bishop on 4 March (Reg. Kemp, part ii, fos. 9-15). Although 
involved in the Perkin Warbeck conspiracy, he remained dean until his death in 1499. His will (Testa- 
menta Eboracensia, ed. J. Raine, iv, (Surtees Society, 1869), pp. 155-7) is dated 12 February 1499, was 
proved at Lambeth on 8 November, and at York on 27 March 1500. He died on 15 August 1499, 
according to his epitaph’; and the date conforms well with the disposal of his benefices (see D.N.B.). 


SIR JOHN HOLLAND (1603-1701) IN THE CONVENTION OF 1660 


Sır Jonn Horranp of Quidenham sat for Castle Rising, Norfolk, in the Con- 
vention of 1660.4 In February of that year he had been appointed to the Council 
of State. He served on the committee elected by the Commons in May to con- 
sider Charles’, Letter and Declaration delivered to their speaker Harbottle 


1 [t is, however, possible that the date of the will given in the P.C.C. register is wrong, since the 
deanery is recorded as vacant on 10 and 18 July in documents in the register of Bishop Kemp (fos. 127", 
128). It was still vacant on 15 August (iéid., fos. 128"-129). But the registrar seems to have been 
somewhat out of touch with events in the cathedral, since he is still recording the deanery as vacant on 
20 February 147(1)-2 (fo. 132°). On 22 February he had misgivings, and left a space where the dean 
or the vacancy of the deanery would normally be mentioned in the collation to a chapter office (fo. 133). 
By 23 February his doubts had been resolved, and he is directing his letters to the new dean (idid.). 

2 So. J. Weever, Ancient Funeral! Monuments (London, 1631), p. 370; Dugdale (1658, p. 63; 
1818, p. 46) gives 7 September 1478. 

? Dugdale's transcript gives 14 August, but Hollar’s engraving gives 15 August ((1658), pp. 76-7; 
(1818), p. 53 and facing); 15 August is confirmed by Weever (op. cit., p. 368). 

4 For some information about Holland see ‘Five Speeches by Sir John Holland’, anse, xxviii (1955), 
189-202. N.B. corrigenda: p. 189. Holland sat in Short, Long and Convention parliaments; and n. 3 
against Scobell 1660—see below, speech no. 4. 
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Grimstone the day before by Sir John Grenville. On 7 May he was one of the 
twelve chosen to carry the reply of the House to Breda. The extraordinary pro- 
cedure adopted for the selection of this mission emphasizes the honour attached 
to its membership. On 4 May the House was counted by Lord Howard 
(Cumberland), Sir Henry Yelverton (Northamptonshire), Major General 
Browne (London), Sir Henry Cholmley (Appleby). There were 408 present. 
Members then placed papers with twelve names on them into two classes 
passed around by the two clerks. On the 7th Howard reported the numbers by 
which it appeared that Sir George Booth, Lord Falkland, Denzil Holles, Sir 
John Holland, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, Lord Bruce, Sir Horatio Townshend 
(another Norfolk man), Lord Herbert, Lord Castleton, Lord Fairfax, Sir Henry 
Cholmley, and Lord Mandeville were chosen. Each was then voted on separately 
. The group was representative of moderate cavaliers and old parliament men. 
Holland was not the most loquacious member during the ensuing months, 
but he copied four of his speeches into a volume now in the Bodleian Library, 
and four or five others are noticed in the O/d Parliamentary History and in that 
part of the manuscript diary on which its editors largely relied for reports of 
Commons’ debates in this year. Fortunately two of these speeches reprinted 
below concern one of the most important acts of the Convention, the abolition 
of the Court of Wards. By this statute the landed classes or the more important 
of them obtained relief from any feudal dues whatever. Moreover, purveyance 
was also abolished. Some historians of the period have pointed to the statute 
as proof positive that the struggle against the Stuarts was in the interests of 
one class and was almost entirely economically motivated. The king, however, 
gained an advantage which his father and grandfather had not enjoyed. He was 
given a substantial income, not enough, it is true, to cover mounting expenses, 
but far more than any king had received before. Moreover, it was not dependent 
upon parliament. Half was to continue for his heirs, half only being for hisown 
lifetime. Both contemporary and modern critics of the Convention have pointed 
out that in so recompensing Charles for the revenue earlier monarchs had 
received from wardship, parliament taxed not those who received the benefit, 
1 J do not know of any other record of voting by ballot in parliament at this early date. It is described 

in the Commons Journals (C.F.), vii. 14, 5 May; further vote, p. 15, 7 May, and in The Parliamentary 
or Constitutional History of England (vols. xxii and xxiii, London, 1760-1), hereafter O.P.H., xxii. 273. 
Sir Edward Dering (MS. diary in the possession of Doreen Lady Brabourne, 25 April-15 Aug. 1660) 
also mentions the procedure. Henry Townshend, 4224/: (ed. J. Willis-Bund for the Worcestershire 
Hist. Soc., London, 1920), i. 35—98 barely mentions the Court of Wards or the details of parliamentary 
business. T'anner’s speeches (Tanner MS. 239) below supplement the debates recorded for the most 
part in the O.P.H. from a manuscript diary communicated to its editors by Charles Lyttleton. That part 
of this which still survives has been deposited by Roger Salway, Esq., in the Bodleian Library (MS. 
Dept., f. 9, P. 3430); the rest from the last entry 18 Aug. until the end of the Convention is a8 yet 


unlocated. For this diary see, Caroline Robbins, ‘Seymour Bowman, Esq., Diarist of the Convention, 
in Notes and Queries (London, 3 Feb. 1951), cxcvi, no. 3. 
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but those who did not. The excise levied during the Interregnum, but never 
popular, had been necessarily continued after Charles’ accession until some 
financial settlement was made. The excise act proper and the act for the aboli- 
tion of the courts of wards next to each other in the statute book greatly increased 
the levy—each act levying the same duties representing two parts of the whole 
impost—as Job Charlton explained on 14 December as the passage was nearly 
completed.! 

The measure was generally popular in the Commons. That the court 
should not be abolished was indeed argued warmly by some men like Fabian 
Philipps, but these were little represented in the debates of parliament.? The 
matter came up in May. Finch (Canterbury) and Peirpont (Nottinghamshire) 
brought in a bill which was read a second time 24 May and committed. A 
grand committee reported 22 June and sat on Mondays thereafter. On 28 July 
the House was apparently advised by the committee that they had agreed that the 
assessment as decided in 1648 would be used to raise the compensation to the 
king for the fees of the court. It was against the proportions therefore of this 
assessment that Sir John Holland made his first speech during the debates of 
31 July. Other speeches both on this day and on 4 August reported by Bowman 
suggest that the whole debate centred in this matter of compensation and not 
at all on the quality and usefulness of the court, though later, in connection 
with treatment of orphans' interests, this was to be raised. Holland does not 
seem entirely sure whether he or another first proposed the pound rate as a 
substitute for the 1648 assessment. The excise was also suggested as early as 
31 July, but on 4 August the pound rate appears to have been the favoured 
expedient and a select committee was appointed to work out this proposal 
during the summer.’ Holland's criticism was directed towards the distribution 
of the burden of compensation among the counties and he was echoed by another 
Norfolk member and by members for Cambridge and elsewhere. The adminis- 
tration in the person of Morice seems to have opposed the pound rate as partial. 
William Thomas (Wiltshire) opposed the excise now as he was to in November 
with Vincent (London) on the grounds that it would rest on those who did not 
benefit by the act. Of this nothing appears in either of Holland’s speeches. 

In the second which is not dated, nor is it recorded in the Old Parliamentary 
History, Holland refers to the work of the select committee. This is described 
A : T Mi of the Realm (London, 1819), v. 255—66; C.F., viii. 207—9 and passim for passage of 

€ . 


3 Fabian Philipps, Teseada som Tollenda (1660). H. E. Bell, The Court of Wards and Liveries 
(Cambridge, 1953) briefly refers (pp. 162-4) to the parliamentary passage of the bill and summarizes 
the arguments of some writers in favour of the Court. 

3 Speeches from Tanner 239, fo. 57-fo. 60 below; O.P.H., xxii. 411 (31 July), 414/5 (4 Aug); 
CF. vi. 105, 111. Cf. Holland’s plea for Norfolk again 7 and 18 Feb. 1672-3 in the Diary of Sir 
Edward Dering, ed. B. D. Henning (New Haven 1940), pp. 112, 121. 
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both by him and by the History as consisting of privy councillors,! all of whom 
came from the west or the north and were thus unlikely to appreciate the special 
problems of his own county. The committee reported a schedule of county 
assessments on 8 November. The matter of the court had been in abeyance 
meanwhile, except for the petition, which the king had granted 13 September, 
asking him to forbear any exercise of his ancient rights for the time being. On 
19 and 21 November debates took place on the committee’s report. The 
Journals are laconic but the History, again using the manuscript diary, is fuller 
and records criticisms of the pound rate listed in the schedule as well as speeches 
by Thomas and Vincent mentioned above. It seems likely that Holland’s third 
speech belongs to the first day’s debate, right after the report. He again displays 
his Norfolk patriotism and raises a second point—the plight of those persons 
or corporations not owning the freehold of the lands for which they would pay 
and thus not benefiting from the passage of the bill. On 21 November the 
House seems to have been generally willing to consider Finch’s motion reported 
in the Journals for compensation by way of excise. Without further evidence 
it is difficult to fix the date of this second Holland speech more certainly.? 

Holland copied out two other speeches, both of which bear on a kind of 
problem continually before the Convention. The first defended the record of 
Bulstrode Whitelock (1605-76), prominent during the Interregnum, when his 
name was proposed among the exceptions to the general indemnity? The 
second in an otherwise unrecorded debate, supported the petition of the children 
of Henry Elsing (clerk, 1640—8) for some relief. Their father had died in 
penury as a result of his resignation after eight years' service in the House in 
1648. His successor was Henry Scobell, 5 January 1649. Scobell had lost his 
job before the Convention met and died in the year of its meeting. On 
27 December five hundred pounds was allocated by parliament for the use of 
these children and Holles, Lewis and Povey were to have charge of it. 

There are five other references to Holland’s speeches in the House. He 


1 E.R. Turner, The Privy Council of England (Baltimore, 1927), i. 375—6. Dering also lists the 
council most of whom were lords. M.P.s were: Secretary Morice (Plymouth), A. A. Cooper (Wilts), 
Annesley (Carmarthen), Holles (Dorchester), Howard (Cumberland); possibly Monk and Montagu 
(Devon and Weymouth) sat in some of the committee's deliberations although raised to the peerage 
this summer. 

3 CT. viii. 178-9: Yorks £5,800, Northumberland £700, Norfolk £4,800, etc. For the report 
of debates on 19 and 21 November see brief entries C.J., viii. 186, 187—8, and longer accounts in 
O.P.H., xxiii. 17-18, 21-2. 

3 C.J., viii. 63-4; O.P.H., xxii. 353. The Fournals record the vote for Whitelock (185—138) on 
Thurs., 14 June, not the 18 June as in the Diary; and as in O.P.H., xxii. 348, 13 June, but cf. ibid., 
352, 18 June. 

4 CR 231,234; O.P.H.,xxiii.77. On the twoclerkssee O. C. Williams, The Clerical Organiza- 
tion of the House of Commons, 1661-1850 (Oxford, 1954), pp. 5—9, and a tribute to Elsing by Whitelock, 
Memorials (London, 1732), p. 364. 
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may have spoken briefly 3 July on a motion for a committee of grievances.! On 
the 11th he joined with others in supporting the queen's claims during debates 
on the bill of Sales® On 18 August he moved to throw out a bill after its first 
reading by Mr. Allen in the behalf of Mr. John Windham of Norfolk to be 
allowed to cut down some timber trees on his estate. On 3 December Holland 
supported the bill for the restitution of the duke of Norfolk of a family with 
whom his own had been long associated. On the 22nd he spoke with some 
eloquence in behalf of the queen of Bohemia, now an elderly widow, but still 
described by him as the ‘Queen of Hearts.’ 
CAROLINE ROBBINS. 


1. Upon the Bill for taking away the Court of Wards (31 Fuly 1660). p. 57.8 
MR. SPEAKER, 

I have hitherto been a friend to this Bill for the taking away of the Court of Wards and I 
desire so to continue, for I look upon this Bill as a Bill of some advantage to his Majesty by 
ascertaining a revenue of 100,000£ per annum with the contentment and satisfaction of his 
people, which we have reason (from the report of his Majesty’s gracious message now received) 
to believe it will make it the more grateful to him. I look upon it as a Bill of very great 
advantage to the Nobility, Gentry and almost all people of interest throughout the Nation 
by delivering us not only from the oppression but even from the apprehension of the charge 
and burden of that Court and I hope you will in your prudence make choice of such a rule 
for the distribution of the assessment upon the several counties of this 100,000£ compensation 
to his Majesty in lieu of that profit that accrued to his Majesty from that Court that it may 
be so equally rated that we may all receive such satisfaction that this Bill may pass unanimously. 
For certainly it will give much more reputation (which is of some concernment in this 
business) then if it should pass with difficulty and division. But Sir if you shall be pleased to 
pass it with those proportions upon the several counties as they were brought you from the 
Committee, for my part I would rather choose to leave my posterity remain still under 
the lash of the Court of Wards though I were assured that the heirs of my Family should be 
successively left in Wardship, than give my vote to this Bill so unequal and unjust are these 
proportions as unjust were the times when they were first introduced amongst us in the year 
48 after the king’s death, when all things were governed not according to reason and justice 
but according to the humour and passions of some persons when all things were carried by 
parties and factions, when some counties had many members here, when some had many 
fewer, when some had none at all and those that had few or none were the counties which 
now complain of the oppression by the Rates. But I hope Sir we shall now proceed by other 
measures. It is true we all know the Gentlemen that serve for the Northern and Western 
Counties do over number those which serve for the East and Southern counties but we know 
withall that they are persons of great honour and justice and will do justly and look upon them- 
selves not as parties but as judges here and will deal righteous judgment to all parts of the 
kingdom. And truly Sir whilst I consider them under the nation I cannot wonder enough 


1 MS. Diary, 3 July. Sir John Holland’s name crossed out. 

3 MS. Diary, 11 July. O.P.H., xxii. 378, lists only Falkland, Montagu, Bruce and Reeves. 
3 MS. Diary. 4 O.P.H., xxiii. 35. 5 O.P.H., xxiii. 64, and see G.F., viii. 234. 
* Contractions have been expanded, spelling modernized and capitals eliminated. 
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how this so unequal a distribution should pass at the Grand Committee, where I confess I was 
not at the debate hereof; but I doubt not but upon second consideration which are always the 
best of wise and honest men but they will all together lay by this Rule, and that what may be 
I shall crave leave to let you see the inequality thereof and present you with one instance 
among many and I will not travail further for it than mine own county the County of Norfolk. 
Sir. We all know that know anything touching the extent and value of the several Counties, 
that Yorkshire is a county that is double in extent and value to the County of Norfolk and yet 
you shall find Norfolk with the City of Norwich assessed more than all Yorkshire with the 
City of York, the town of Hull, all the bishopric of Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire and Northamptonshire. 
For example Sir you shall find Norfolk assessed at [Blank in MS.] You shall find Yorkshire 
assessed at [Blank in MS.], but so as Norfolk is assessed more than as much again as Yorkshire 
the Bishopric of Durham is assessed at [Blank in MS.] But I shall not trouble you with the 
particulars of the rate of the counties but in all I avow it upon my credit with you that 
altogether amount to less than that which the Count of Norfolk is assessed. 


2. [Monday, 19 November, p. 60] 


MR. SPEAKER, 

I have formerly expressed my sense to the House touching the Court of Wards of which 
these proportions are to be a Part, that it will be of great advantage to the King and yet much 
greater to the People especially to such as are of the greatest consideration in point of interest, 
so as it is very desirable that this Bill should pass. But I will not trouble you with repetitions 
for that is but an unprofitable expense of your time. Yet I crave leave to remind you of what 
I formerly expressed to you that what course or measure soever you resolved to take for the 
raising of the compensation to be made to his Majesty in lieu of the profits he was wont to 
receive out of the Court of Wards that we might if it were possible be unanimous then that 
this Bill might pass nemine contradicente. 

For certainly Sir that would be of great advantage in point of interest and ready sub- 
mission and payment by the people. But methinks we are yet very far from this. It appears by 
the debate what diversity of opinion there is amongst us so as if this Bill pass with this rate 
for the distribution that now lieth before you, we are like to be very much divided. We have 
Sir formerly spent two several mornings in the debate of this business and all we could 
achieve was but only to refer the proportion upon the counties to the consideration of a 
committee, a Committee of very prudent and honourable persons, who I am confident 
have proceeded in this work with great judgment and sagacity. And yet you see Sir they 
could not bring in such a balance as can give general satisfaction nor was it possible for them, 
they all being but one, gentlemen of the western counties and he of the north. None Sir of 
the east and south which were the counties that were most oppressed and still are. How is it 
possible that they should understand the values of counties so far remote from them and of 
which they could have none but false lights such as the Rates were that lay before them 
extremely unequal and from whence no just medium could be taken, or partial information, 
such as or were those which were given by the members of the several counties, to whom it is 
natural to be indulgent to their own counties, So as Sir, what they have done was but by guess 
as a Blind man hits a crow. And this appears by what is set upon the county of Norfolk and 
Suffolk which ought to be but the 27th part of the kingdom, and Essex and Kent which ought 
to be but the 24th and which are now nearer the 17th part than the 27th. Yet truly Sir 
were this to be but a temporary assessment to stand for 6 or 12 months I should not dispute it, 
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but it being to be a standing and perpetual charge upon the several counties and such as will be 
made a precedent for all future assessment, I cannot give my consent toit. But Sir there is yet 
more than this that sticks with me in this business And which I shall beg leave to speak to, 
for without your leave I cannot speak in it that is against a compensation to be given by a 
land rate and to propose somewhat to you that I think may be more equal and convenient 
—leave being given I went on. 

Mr. Speaker, I was as forward to have the compensation to be raised by a land rate as any 
man. Nay Sir I think I was the first that proposed it after the report of the Bill for the com- 
mittee, as then thinking it the most equal and just. But I am not ashamed to acknowledge 
that (when from the debate I have heard here and the discourses I have had with some wiser 
than myself) that I am of another judgment. That it is neither just nor consistent. How can 
it be just to cast a burden upon those that shall receive no benefit and this will be the case of 
some thousands of men of estate. 

This will be the case of all leaseholders, whether they be leasehold for lives or term of 
years. This will be the case of all copyholders who are numerous. 

This will be the case of all widows whether they be tenants in dower or have jointures, 
and this will be the case of all corporations, whether cities, towns, corporations, colleges, 
hospitals, schools, townships, all public lands, which though there be no possibility of wardship 
yet they must pay equally with those lands that are freehold and will not this be a very great 
reproach to the Parliament? Will they not say with justice enough, that we sit here to serve 
ourselves, and not those that sent us, and they will say that we sit here to do our own work 
and not the work of those we represent. To take off the burden off our own shoulders to put 
it on the shoulders of those who ought not to bear it. If they do say this, truly Sir, I know 
not how to gainesay it. For it will be truth. 

Such a truth as when it is done, and we shall return unto our counties, we shall appear 
with little reputation and less justification. Besides it will be very inconvenient to ourselves 
for whilst we deliver our posterity from the burden of wardships and the Court of Wards, we 
render them and ourselves subject to a court altogether as burdensome, the Court of Exchequer, 
by granting to his Majesty a rent charge out of all our lands for ever, which in time may 
become as great an oppression as ever the Court of Wards have been to us. And therefore Sir, 
I do desire that we may lay by all thought of a land rate at present, and that we may think 
of some other way for the raising of the compensation. And in order to this I shall humbly 
crave leave to revive a motion made by a worthy patriot the other day, that the compensation 
to be made to his Majesty in lieu of the profits that do arise to the King out [of ] the Court of 
Wards, might be raised out of the excise of ale and beer. 


3. Upon the Nomination of Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke to be one of the 20 to be excepted out of the 
Act of Indemnity, p. 45. : 


Mr. SPEAKER, 

Though it is not my temper to be of the punishing Side for I have ever I confess found 
more satisfaction and contentment in the Exercise of acts of Mercy and favour than in those 
of Punishment, yet Sir, had not you been pleased to put a stint to the number of those which 
are guilty of the horrid murder of the late King, I know not I profess at what number I 
should have stinted. As likewise for those who abjured his Majesty. Those which were 
active in the projection for the change of government. ‘Those Sir, which subverted the 
Ancient Constitution of Parliament and those which exercised unheard of tyrannies over the 
lawes and liberties, over the lives and estates of their fellow subjects. For all these I should 
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have readily joined with those that desired to have excepted the greatest number of them 
out of the Act of Oblivion had I not been convinced by arguments of prudence and 
arguments of capitulation and engagement to prevent the effusion of more blood and the 
hazards that must necessarily attended. Arguments brought by that Honourable Person 
(Marginal note, the Duke of Albemarle) who ought as well from his own merits as our grati- 
tude and generosity, to have a power of persuasion with us. But since the House was pleased 
to confine itself to the number of 20, that should be excepted for such fines, forfeitures and 
penalties as shall be limited by another Bill; I shall now humbly desire you to tie yourselves 
to that comparative rule of justice, to fasten upon those who have been the most malicious, 
the most active and pernicious amongst them. 

And truly Sir I am confident that it will not appear that the person now in nomination 
(Marginal note, Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke) is of that number. 

I am very far Sir from excepting him in Toto, I know it is not to be done. I know he him- 
self will not go about to do it, but with penitency acknowledging his transgression and with all 
submission throw himself down at your feet for pardon. Yet this much I know I may say 
that he offended not maliciously, but weakly for want of courage, for want of resolution to 
withstand the arguments and threat of an armed power, for want of Resolution to withstand 
the temptation of a broken fortune, broken by the war and the too tender consideration of a 
wife and numerous family, 16 children, the most part whereof are young and unprovided for. 
Sharp temptations, too sharp for some men to withstand and truly Sir the sharper the tempta- 
tion, the less the offence. I can with some confidence say that never was of council or gave 
assistance to a change of government. It is true Sir that after the change was made he acted, 
but only in the administration of justice, and the advancement of trade. Things necessary for 
the peace and prosperity of the people. 

He is not without witness here amongst us, that in the beginning of the trouble he did 
stiffly oppose the war and after it was begun he was very industrious, very solicitous to work 
an accommodation between the King and Parliament and travailed far and earnestly therein 
that he so far provoked them that had other designs that to intimidate [him] they brought an 
accusation of High Treason against him, yet he then departed not from his duty therein, by 
which it doth appear Sir, he was not for change of Government. 

He never had his council or hand in any man’s blood. No Sir, he was so far from that that 
he refused to be a commissioner in the high court of justice which gave that discontentment 
to those then in power, that they looked upon him as a person disaffected to them, and affected 
to the King's interest, and projected a journey and sent him abroad purposely it was then 
thought, to have him destroyed as many of their ministers about that time were. 

He was no purchaser either of the crown or the church lands. He hath not a foot of them 
nor of any delinquents only he purchased with the permission of the Duke of Buckingham 
one part of his house at Chelsea, which he have always told the Duke that he should have 
when he pleased, for the same money he paid, so as upon the matter it was but a trust. 

He is not without witness of his great civility and kindness to the King’s party even when 
he was in the committee of safety. Many persons of honour will attest it for him. He was 
industrious to gain liberty for Sir George Booth, I am confident that noble person will 
affirm it. He was tender of Major General Brown when he lay hid in the city and by the 
intelligence he gave him by his servant prevented his attachment. He treated with some con- 
siderable persons in the city amongst others with a worthy member of this house, Sir John 
Robinson, for the joining that part of the army that was here left under the command of the 
then Lieutenant General Fleetwood with the city and did adventure to propose it to Fleet- 
wood himself in order to the return of the King. Much more of this nature might be said 
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for him but I forbear for I would not take too much of your precious time. I shall shortly 
move you that you will be pleased to lay this person by so as he may have the benefits of the 
Act of Indemnity and that you would be pleased to take in his place some other more active 
more mischievous more guilty than himself, that have a greater estate, more purchased lands, 
fewer children, for in destroying him you ruin above a score that depends upon him ; for them 
all I beg your favour to him. 


4. Upon a petition that was brought in by the children of Mr. Henry Elsing, Clerk of the House 
of Commons, 27 (?) December, 1660, p. 75. 
MR. SPEAKER, 

I am in the number of those who can witness of the ability and integrity of the Father 
of these petitioners. He was a very worthy person, his memory still precious to his friends. 
Many of us can sufficiently attest the truth of that petition. We knew that he spent his 
breath and estate at that table; and when he had reason to expect reparation. ‘That abhorred 
treason against the late king was set on foot which he so much detested that he choose rather 
to leave his place and himself to live and die in penury, and his children to beggary and to 
depend upon the charity of others, than he would in the least measure be guilty of so horrid 
an act. But there was found one Henry Scoble whose conscience was wide enough to take his 
place and the profits from it. And upon his ruin raised himself a fortune out of which it may 
be thought reasonable that his children the petitioners should be relieved. And therefore I 
shall second the motion that this Henry Scoble’s estate may be excepted out of the Act of 
Indemnity by proviso as to the relief of the petitioners in such manner and proportion as the 
Parliament shall think fit. 
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Given the inadequacy of the official minutes of the Estates General of 1789, the 
memoirs, letters and, above all, diaries of deputies are of ‘inestimable value”. 
Those of clerical deputies are especially important. Firstly, it is only from these 
that the history of the Clerical Chamber in May and June 1789 can be recon- 
structed. Secondly, they can provide (as do those of noble deputies) a useful 
corrective to patriote Third Estate accounts of events in the National Assembly 
after 27 June. And thirdly, each one that exists is the more valuable because 
such records are rare. The journals of six ecclesiastics are known—those of 
Vallet, Rangeard, Jallet, Dolomieu, Thibault and Coster. Of these six, only 


1 The phrase is that of Professor G. Lefebvre in his preface (p. vi) to Recuei! de Documents relatifs 
aux séances des Etats Généraux, mai-juin 1780, vol.i, Les Préliminaires—tla stance du 5 mai ,ed. G. Lefebvre 
and A. 'T'erroine (Paris, 1953). 

The microfilm of de Varicourt's journal has been communicated to M. Lefebvre. The May and 
June entries will be printed in the volume of the Recueil relating to the clergy’s sessions. The film will 
ultimately be deposited in the library of the University of Leeds. ' ' 

2 C. Vallet, Récit des principaux faits qui se sont passés dans la Salle de l'Ordre du Clergé . . . (Paris, 
1790); J. Rangeard, Procès-verbal historique des actes du clergé député à l'Assemblée des États Généraux 
- . - (Paris, 1791); J. Jallet, Fournal inédit . . ., ed. J. J. Brethé (Fontenay-le-Comte, 1871); C. E. 
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Coster and Jallet, and perhaps Thibault, record much beyond a bare narrative 
of events within the Clerical Chamber in May and June 1789. As for events 
in the National Assembly, only Rangeard, who provides a narrative, and Jallet, 
who provides a patriote’s observations, record these—and the latter’s diary ends 
on 31 July. 

Another journal has been found, that of Pierre-Marin Rouph de Varicourt, 
curé of Gex and, after the Restoration, bishop of Orléans. The ‘Journal et 
Notes tenus par M. De Varicourt sur les États Généraux de 1789’ covers the 
period 26 April to 29 September. It is preserved in the family archives of His 
Excellency the Count Alfred von Oberndorffj a descendant of Pierre-Marin's 
brother Jean Lambert, baron de Varicourt. The journal is written in two large 
notebooks. In all there are 137 pages. The writing throughout is de Vari- 
court’s—‘[une] vilaine écriture’ one of his best friends called it.2 The sheets 
are used recto and verso. The journal is written in a formal, impersonal style, 
even when, as from early July onwards, de Varicourt begins increasingly to 
make personal observations. Entries were not made daily, for several speeches 
and letters from the king are recorded in extenso*—including the speeches made 
in the opening session on 5 May. As de Varicourt notes that copies of these 
were handed to the deputies on 12 May it is possible that in this case at least he 
used his copy when he wrote his entry dated seven days earlier. Equally 
certainly, the entries were not made a long time afterwards from notes kept 
currently. Frequent marginal additions, grammatical mistakes® and occasional 
-errors of fact® militate against this. It seems probable that de Varicourt’s habit 
was to write up something like a week’s entries simultaneously. This would 
explain why the journal suddenly, without any warning, stops in mid-page on 


de G. de Dolomieu, Journal abrégé des séances des États Généraux . . ., printed by G. Letonnelier in 
Bull. de l'Académie Delphinale, 6th series, xv-xvii (issued as one vol. Grenoble, 1947); A. Houtin, 
Les séances des députés du Clergé aux États Généraux de 17895 Journaux du curé Thibault et du chanoine 
Coster (Paris, 1916). 

1 To whom I have the pleasure of expressing my thanks not only for a most courteous welcome but 
also for continuing help since my visit to the Schloss Moestrof, Luxembourg. I am also indebted to 
M. et Mme. Merle du Bourg, of the younger branch of the family, for their kind hospitality and for 
permitting me to consult family papers at the Château de Vésegnin, Ain. The generosity of the Univer- 
sity of Leeds made possible these journeys. 

2 Letter of P. J. L. Desjardins to de Varicourt, dated Quebec, 3 July 1793 (in Oberndorf papers). 

I am particularly indebted to my mother, Mrs. Marie Hutt, and also to Mrs. Jean Parrish for help 
with the transcription. 

8 For example, the speeches of the Poitevin curés on 13 June, the king on 15 July and his letters to 
the Clergy and Assembly of 27 May, 17 June, 27 June, 13 July. 

4 It is true, however, that he might possibly have copied the texts from newspapers, two of which 
carried reports of them on 7 May (Lefebvre and Terroine, Recueil, i. 257). 

5 These have been corrected. Spelling and punctuation have been modernized. 

8 For example, he records the voting for three motions on 19 June. There were four, as he recorded 
correctly in his memoirs (Mémoires de M. De Faricourt, écrits par lui-même en 1809, printed by P. 
Boulet in Bul/. de la Société Gorini, viii (1911), 122-4). See also below, p. 257, n. 2, and p. 258, n. 2. 
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29 September. De Varicourt would normally have made the entries for the week 
following 29 September sometime about 10 October. But by then the October 
Days had exploded, his brother François, of the royal bodyguard, had been 
killed and the Assembly had begun to prepare for its move to Paris on 1 9 Octo- 
ber. Increasingly disgusted with the Assembly, de Varicourt never resumed 
keeping his diary, which therefore ends abruptly on 29 September. 

The Varicourt family had lived in the Pays de Gex since the mid-seven- 
teenth century. It had been enobled in 1679.1 It was intended that Pierre- 
Marin should serve the king as a soldier, as did three of his brothers, his father 
and his grandfather. Instead he entered the church. Preferment was reasonably 
swift for the eldest son of such a family. Then, too, Emery, superior of Saint 
Sulpice, was a relation and, perhaps less useful in the church, Voltaire was a 
friend of the family and had adopted de Varicourt’s sister Reine-Philiberte as his 
daughter 'Belle-et-Bonne'. Soon after leaving Saint Sulpice, de Varicourt was 
elected a canon of Saint Pierre at Annecy. He was then twenty-four years old. 
Three years later, in 1782, he was named curé of Gex, doyen of Aubonne and 
oficial for that part of the diocese of Geneva which lay within France. In March 
1789 he presided over the Clerical Order in the electoral assembly of the Pays 
de Gex and was elected its sole deputy to the Estates General. De Varicourt 
was, therefore, neither the humble country curé without hope of preferment, 
nor the scion of an ancient family whose career led easily to a bishopric: Given 
this background, Rouph de Varicourt in May 1789 was neither automatically 
of the upper clergy's party nor of the patriote lower clergy. As his journal makes 
plain, de Varicourt remained uncommitted throughout May and June. He 

occupied a ‘position du juste milieu’ and therefore his journal, like that of Coster 
` (to whom this phrase is applied by Houtin?), is of particular interest despite the 
fact that in these two months he rarely embellished his account of events with 
personal, ‘unofficial’ observations. Conversely, the fuller, less arid entries for 
July and August are important for the history of the clergy in the National 
Assembly because they were written by a ‘neutral’ who had turned conservative 
and therefore provide a useful contrast to the patriote accounts of Jallet and of 
Third Estate writers.? 

The Third Estate, thanks to the doublement, had as many deputies as Clergy 
and Nobles combined. They therefore urged a joint assembly for debate with 
voting par tête and not par ordre. To this end they suggested the verification in 
common of all deputies' election returns. The crucial debate in the Clergy was, 


1 Bib. Nat. et Universitaire de Genève, MSS. Charles Vidart, iv. 649. Vidart's notes vols. iv. 
xlvii. a, xlvii. b, supplement the convenient mimeographed genealogy prepared for the family in recent 
years by M. F. Pelletier of Lyon. 

2 Houtin, op. cit., p. xx. 

8 As, of course, do the Lettres de l'abbé Barbotin, député à Assemblée Constituante, ed. F. A. Aulard 
(Paris, 1910). 
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up until 19 June, whether or not to accept the Third Estate’s suggestion. De 
Varicourt fully appreciated the importance of this issue: 

Du 28 [mai] la séance a commencée par les discours de quelques curés qui tous tendaient 
à demander qu’on accedat à la demande faite par MM. du tiers état. Il n’y aurait pas eu deux 
opinions sur ce sujet si l'on n'avait pas regardé cette démarche comme ayant un rapport 
essentiel avec la forme de voter, soit par ordre ou par tête. Voilà ce qui donnait lieu à l'incer- 
titude et à la grande circonspection qu'on apportait dans cette démarche. 


The accounts of this and subsequent debates demonstrate de Varicourt's com- 
plete neutrality. Certainly he seems to have had a high opinion of Necker and 
even of his ; May speech, while he shared in the offence felt by the curés generally 
at the way the bishops kept themselves apart in the procession on 4 May and 
in the opening session of the Estates General next day. But this minor slight 
was not in his case added to deep-seated prejudice against the upper clergy and 
did not therefore help determine for him a political attitude. 

His account of Mounier's invitation to the Clergy on 7 May is again utterly 
impersonal. He has no comment to make on the commissaires conciliateurs’ plan— 
save that it was the 'irresolution or the pretensions of the Third Estate’ which 
delayed the opening of the conferences. On 26 May he commends Archbishop 
Dulau's report on the previous evening's conference as ‘fait avec précision'—— 
though even so mild a man as Coster thought the report 'faux, insidieux et dans 
l'esprit de systéme de coalition de la noblesse et du haut clergé’? But this was 
not because de Varicourt was of this ‘coalition’. The very next day came 
Target’s invitation to the Clergy to join with the Third Estate. True, de Vari- 
court did not think highly of Target’s speech—‘rempli de répétitions, dans 
lequel il n'y avait que des expressions sèches au lieu d’un sentiment qu’on 
voyait qu’il cherchait à y mettre’—whereas he praises the contribution to the 
ensuing discussion made by Boisgelin, archbishop of Aix. 

Il a établi avec infiniment de force toute l'importance de cette délibération, il en a développé 
les conséquences, il a montré beaucoup de connaissances et a déployé toutes les ressources - 
de l’éloquence. 
But de Varicourt makes no hostile comment on Target’s using the terms 
‘MM. des communes’ and ‘salle nationale’ in the initial version of his speech? 
and of the debate afterwards he notes that there were two especially good 
speeches, the one Boisgelin's, the other that of Lubersac, bishop of Chartres, 
maintaining a totally opposite point of view. At this stage de Varicourt was still 
one of the ‘Plain’. As a curé he was not averse to hearing a bishop told ‘Ce que 
vous dites est une gasconnande, Monseigneur',* or the upper clergy attacked 

1 Under 15 May. 2 Ed. Houtin, op. cit., p. 106. 

# See my article, ‘The role of the curés in the Estates General of 1789’, Journal of Ecclesiastica 
History, vi (1955), 206 n. 6. 

* Marginal note against 8 May entry. 
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for ‘[leur]luxe, qui était excessif, leur table etc. etc’.1 But if in this he was one 
with the curés, he was no more committed to pasriote than he was to haut clergé 
principles. 

De Varicourt’s account of the next invitation made to the Clergy by the 
Third Estate betrays a certain change in his attitude. Whereas he made no 
such comment on 27 May, on 12 June he underlines the phrases ‘communes 
de France’ and ‘classes privilégiées” in D'Ailly's speech. His disapproval of the 
patriote curés’ action immediately afterwards is less subtly indicated: 


A peine ont-ils [D’ Ailly etc.) été rétirés que plusieurs curés ont pris la parole pour demander 
qu’on allât se réunir au tiers état. Quelques-uns même ont lu une protestation contre toutes 
les délibérations qu’on pourrait prendre contraires à ce parti et un [curé] a annoncé qu’il 
irait dès le soir, fut-il seul, se faire vérifier au tiers état. Cette résolution si importante et qui 
demandait de si mures réflexions n’était pas sentie et l’on y. apportait une précipitation qui 
annonçait plutôt l’esprit de parti que l’amour du bien. 


De Varicourt disliked this open partisanship for the Third Estate perhaps all 
the more because of the way in which the latter had begun to use the pressure 
of the mob to intimidate the Clergy. À week earlier, on 6 June, the latter sug- 
gested to the other Orders that they should join in appointing a committee to 
consider the prevailing bread shortage. This was denounced by the Third 
Estate as a cheap attempt on the part of the Clergy to win an easy popularity and 
as a trap to get them to act as a constituted Order. 


L’ on s’est permis les propos les plus violents et cela devant plus de douze cent spectateurs 
. . . ce qui ne pouvait qu’aigrir et indisposer les esprits contre cet Ordre [le Clergé), aug- 
menter les persécutions déjà[poussées] trop loin contre les ministres de la religion.* 


Yet even though de Varicourt was beginning to lose whatever illusions he may 
have had about the Third Estate, still his mind was not made up on the veri- 
fication of powers question and his useful account of the debate following 
D'Ailly's 12 June invitation is again quite neutral. 


Du 13 [juin] Pon a continué la discussion commencée de la veille. L’on remarquait deux 
partis opposés qui employaient tous les moyens pour faire prévaloir leur opinion. Personne n’a 
parlé d’une manière à se faire remarquer. Ceux qui ne voulaient point de vérification com- 
mune s’appuyaient sur les anciens [moyens] consacrés par les quatre derniers états généraux, 
sur les dangers de cette marche qui préjugerait la question sur la manière de voter, sur la con- 
fusion des Ordres que le tiers état annonçait par toutes ses démarches vouloir établir, sur les 
suites facheuses que ce nouvel ordre pourrait avoir pour la religion, parceque réunis au tiers 
état il aurait la plus grande influence etc. etc. Cet argument était surtout celui de haut 
clergé. Les autres au contraire, et qui étaient en grande partie des curés, soutenaient que cette 
vérification en commun était fondée sur le droit naturel contre lequel rien ne pouvait pres- 
crire, que cette vérification était étrangère à la question sur le vote, qu’ils devaient comme 
pasteurs choisir un parti qui était celui des représentants de leur peuple que celui de la noblesse, 


1 Marginal note against 18 May entry. 3 Under 6 June. 
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qu’ils auraient tout à craindre du ressentiment de leurs paroissiens s'ils agissaient autrement 
etc. etc. La discussion de cet objet a tenu encore toute la séance. 


De Varicourt continued to waver right up until, and even after, the critical vote 
of 19 June. Certainly he disapproved of the crossing to the Third Estate on 
13 June of the three Poitevin curés: 


[Ils] avaient ainsi commencé et donné le signal d’une scission que l’on redoutait, contre 
laquelle on s'était élevé avec force et qui pouvait avoir pour la religion et l'Ordre des suites 
si facheuses. 


But this disapproval did not necessarily mean that he would never follow their 
example, any more than his apparent approval of Boisgelin’s speech on 17 June 
—‘M. l'archevéque d'Aix a lu un mémoire qui a fait grand plaisir’ —meant 
that he would necessarily act in accordance with the archbishop’s advice. 

On 19 June de Varicourt was not one of those who voted to cross to the 
Third Estate and who did so on 22 June and again two days later. Indeed it is 
evident that he disapproved, if not of their aims, at least of the methods that the 
leaders of this group employed to swell its numbers.! Yet neither was he one 
of that minority which voted in favour of declaring the Order constituted and 
which clung to its decision until the king, on 27 June, urged clerical minority 
and nobles’ majority alike to join in the National Assembly. De Varicourt was 
one of the seventeen clerical deputies who decided to cross after 24 June and 
before the king’s letter arrived three days later: 


Le 25 l’auteur de ce journal, membre du clergé, voyant la pluralité de son ordre passée à la 
chambre du tiers, se détermina à s'y rendre. Huit autres membres l'accompagnerent.? 


Twenty years later he wrote:—‘Cette démarche, combien je me la suis 
-reprochée!!1]’* The journal makes it clear that de Varicourt had, within a week 
of the union of the Orders, abandoned his ‘position du juste milieu’ and had 
emerged as a supporter of the conservative upper clergy. He was to persist in 
this new attitude till his death. 

The first great disillusionment came to de Varicourt, as it came also to many 
of the ‘unintentionally patriote’ clergy,4 on Thursday 2 July when Cardinal 
De la Rochefoucauldand Archbishop Boisgelin attempted to preserve the Clergy’s 
political independence by claiming their right to continue assembling and 
voting separately. 


L’on traita cette excuse avec dédain et l’on dit qu’il ne fallait point en donner acte. Et telle 
fut la marche du tiers. Il n’appella d’abord les deux premiers ordres que pour vérifier les 


1 See his account of the 22 June meeting (at which he was not present) of the 149 who crossed, 
first chez Pompignan, archbishop of Vienne, then chez Cicé, archbishop of Bordeaux. 

2 Tn fact only six others crossed on 25 June (Hontin, op. cit., p. 148). 

3 ‘Mémoires’, oc. cit., viii. 125 (this sentence all italicized). 

4 For the meaning of this phrase see my article, /oc. cit., pp. 219-20. 
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pouvoirs en commun, mais une fois réunis, il suppose comme avoué qu'il ne devait plus y 
[avoir] de séparation et se récria avec force contre toutes les prétentions à cet égard; et plusieurs 
membres des deux ordres qui avaient regardé la première démarche comme indifférente, 
furent étourdis quand ils virent quelles en étaient les conséquences dont il était impossible de 
se défendre. 


Immediately, therefore, his attitude changed towards those who, like Grégoire 
and Thibault, had led the demand to join the Third Estate. On 3 July a curé 


was appointed one of the Assembly’s secretaries: 


C'était un nommé Grégoire, qui depuis le commencement des États n'avait cessé d'insulter 
les évêques, avait fait imprimer une lettre! où ils étaient fort maltraités, avait été le plus chaud 
pour la réunion avec le tiers état. 


But rudeness to the bishops had not greatly troubled de Varicourt before. 
When on 26 May Thibault shouted ‘Taisez-vous’ at the abbé De Panat, de 
Varicourt merely noted the outburst, adding ' C'était le célèbre curé de Souppes'.* 
In September Thibault had become 


Le fameux curé de Souppes qui . . . donna ce jour-là une preuve que ses principes ne 
valaient pas mieux que ses talents. . . . L’on disait hautement alors qu'il était gagé 
dans l'assemblée et plusieurs bijoux en or ou des diamants qu'on lui voyait le prouvait 
invinciblement.? 


From 2 July onwards it was painfully clear to de Varicourt 


que les seules communes pouvaient faire, sans le concours d'un seul membre des deux autres 
ordres, tous les états-généraux, puisque, comme il a été déjà remarquéj* elles avaient au moins 
trente membres de plus à elles seules que les deux autres ordres réunis.® 


Thus when committees were named, for example the committee on the-con- 
stitution, 


la composition en fut conforme à celle de tout ce qui se nommait ainsi par scrutin et par les 
trois ordres, c'est-à-dire que le tiers fit tomber absolument le choix sur ceux qui lui étaient 


agréables.9 


It was just the same when secretaries’ or presidents? were appointed. 


1 Nouvelle lettre à MM les curés (Paris, 1789). 

2 De Varicourt in error added this account as a marginal note under 28 May. Also see above, 
PP- 255-6. 

8 Under 25 September. Similarly by August he is hostile to Archbishop Pompignan (see under 
4 August). His particular dislike of Mirabeau (see under 8 July, 22 and 23 August) had been there 
from the beginning (see under 25 May). 

4 Under 7 July, where he explained that this was because Brittany had deputed no Noble, and 
Santo Domingo had deputed only Third Estate, deputies. In addition imperative mandates kept 
numbers (he says 1/3) of the clergy and nobles from voting. 

5 Under 29 July. 8 Under 14 July. 

? Under 2 July. 8 Under 17 August. 
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Another good reason for the Third Estate’s predominance was that 


un grand nombre de membres du clergé . . . soit par timidité, soit par modestie, soit méme 
par un défaut de facilité de s’énoncer, ne parlait presque point dans les assemblées générales. 


Fear was probably the most likely reason, fear of violence in and outside the 
Assembly. De Varicourt makes much of this—probably because his regretted 
decision on 25 June may have been inspired by attacks on conservative members 
of the Clergy the day before. It was not rare for clerical deputies to be shouted 
down; this happened twice in one session on 8 July. Then again, and more 
important, mobs outside the Assembly were incited against the clergy: 


Paris était inondé chaque jour des orateurs dont l'unique but était d'indisposer le peuple 
contre lui [le clergé]. . . . Enfin il semblait que le clergé fut l'unique ennemi de la nation 
frangaise.? 


On 10 and 11 August, while debates on the tithe continued, 


au sortir de la salle du peuple était assemblé. Il se permit beaucoup de menaces contre le 
clergé. Il y eut peu de ses membres qui dans moment ne fut insulté. Il en fut de méme dans 
plusieures rues où ils passaient. On les menaçait hautement de les pendre aux réverbères. 
Cela était devenu à la mode. Quand on était mécontent de quelqu’un on descendait un 
réverbère, on l'y attachait et il [était] étranglé.* 


Lists made while votes were taken® helped the people to know their ‘enemies’. 

Certainly de Varicourt’s adherence to the conservative group within the 
Assembly was partly the result of the way in which the Third Estate sought— 
and behind them the Paris mobs enforced—the limitation of the king’s preroga- 
tive. The de Varicourt family served the king and was devoted to his interests. 
Thus Pierre-Marin’s comments upon the events of 14-18 July form a lament: 


On l’a vu forcé de renvoyer tous les ministres qu'il avait appelés auprès de lui. On l'a vu 
obligé de rappeler tous ceux qu'il avait éloignés. . . . On l'a vu obligé d'aller se faire voir 
à Paris . . . On se demandait si c'était bien le Roi de France. 


And, de Varicourt concludes after a total of sixteen such observations: ‘Qui 
aurait pu prévoir ces événements et qui voudra un jour les croire?’ The sight 


1 Under 30 July. 

* See under 24 June:—‘A la fin de la séance le peuple attendait en foule ceux qui n’étaient pas 
passés au tiers. Au sortir de la salle ils furent assaillis et presque tous insultés. Mais la fureur se porta 
surtout contre M. l'archevêque de Paris’; and he continues by describing the attack made on Archbishop 
Juigné that evening. 

3 Under 29 September. 4 Under 10 August. 

5 See, for example, under 11 September, at the time of the debate on the king’s right to veto. 

8 De Varicourt’s ‘Résumé de ce qui s’est passé les jours précédents” follows his account of events 
on 18 July. 

Ew a member of the deputation sent to Paris on 1 5 July and also accompanied the king to Paris 
two days later. His very interesting entries for these two days fill eight pages. 
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of the king rendering thanks to God at a Te Deum on 12 August prompted de 


Varicourt to repeat similar lamentations. l 

Yet even more important as determining his political attitude was the way 
in which the Third Estate used its predominance to force through policies 
inimical to the interests of the Gallican Church. The crucial question of the 
tithe came up in the evening of 4 August. De Varicourt was not impressed by 
the enthusiasm with which 


chaqu'un s'empressait d'énoncer un nouveau droit à proscrire. Les mains-mortes, les banalités 
etc. furent détruites, les cens, les lots, les dîmes tout ecclésiastiques que laïques furent [déclarés] 
rachetables . . . MM. des communes . . . encouragaient fort ce petit jeu-là. Ils payaient 
par des applaudissements réiterés cette générosité des deux autres ordres. . . . Ce fut des 
gentilshommes qui proposèrent le rachat des dimes ecclésiastiques. Ce fut des ecclésiastiques 
qui proposèrent l'abolition des droits de chasse. Ce fut des curés sans casuel qui en demandèrent 
la suppression. Ce fut des évêques dans les diocèses desquels ou le déport n’avait pas lieu, ou 
leur était d’une médiocre utilité, qui l’anathémisèrent. Deux curés [croyaient] en abdiquant 
deux chapelles engager les évêques à abandonner leurs abbayes. . . . Enfin l’on se dépouillait 
les uns et les autres avec un patriotisme sans exemple. 1 


On 10 August the final decisions were made in regard to the tithe. 


L'on peut imaginer aisément combien l'on se permit de propos à l'égard du clergé dans le 
cours de cette discussion. On les appelait ‘les magistrats spirituels’ que la nation devait stip- 
endier; l’on annonça que c’était même à la nation d’examiner si cette classe lui était utile et 
avantageuse ou non etc. etc. . .. Le résultat [de la discussion] était de prononcer l'abolition 
de la dîme sans indemnité sauf à pourvoir aux besoins des ministres nécessaires du culte. Les 
conséquences de cette délibération etaient effrayantes pour la religion et [pour] une foule de 
personnes et de communautés religieuses qu’elle allait laisser sans pain. 


It seemed that there was good reason to fear for ‘la religion’. On 29 July, 


when the president replied to an address read by the rector of the university of 
Paris, he talked of the need 


de former la jeunesse et de lui apprendre à servir le Roi et la Patrie. L’on se garde bien (remarks 
de Varicourt) d’ajouter au moins qu’on pouvait aussi penser à ce que pouvait quelquefois 
lui rappeler Dieu et garantir ses moeurs. . . . Dans tous les discours . . . dans tous les 
projets . . . de déclarations des droits de l'homme? . . . les noms de Dieu, de Religion, 
de moeurs n'avaient pas encore été proférés. 


So far were they from caring for the catholic faith that the Third Estate voted 
support to the principle of religious toleration—the motion for which was 
proposed by Rabaut de St. Etienne, a protestant minister. 

L'on remarqua avec autant de peine que d'indignation que trois ou quatre curés avaient été 
seuls du sentiment contraire à tout leur corps, et qui était si visiblement contraire au bien de la 


religion. C'était les mêmes qui avaient été les premiers à se réunir aux communes. Il semblait 
qu'aprés avoir perdu leur Ordre ils voulaient aussi contribuer à perdre la Religion.? 


1 Under 4 August. 
2 See, for such remarks at the time of recording debates on this subject, under 4 and 22 August. 
3 Under 23 August. 
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By chance de Varicourt’s very last entry, that for Tuesday, 29 September 1789, 
contains his brief, embittered review of what had happened and how it had 
come about: 

Tantôt la crainte, tantôt l'espérance, toute sorte de démarches les plus inestimables . . . 
voilà les moyens qu'on employait [contrele Clergé] . . . Voilà comment on avait décidé les 
curés à portion congrue de se réunir au tiers, de grandes promesses, mais qui dans ce moment 
étaient totalement oubliées. C'était à le faire égorger que l'on tendait alors. 

De Varicourt's journal is neither so colourful as that of Jallet nor so full of 
useful information as is that of Coster. None the less it is valuable. Firstly, 
such diaries are rare. Secondly, entries continue until the end of September 
1789. Thirdly, and most important, this is the diary of a curé duputy who, 
neutral in May and June, turned hostile to the revolution in July. It is unique, 
in being the journal of one of those thousands of curés who rapidly changed 
mild approval into horrified dismay and who preferred exile to acceptance of 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. 

M. G. Horr. 


NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE 
LABOUR REPRESENTATION COMMITTEE BEFORE 
THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1906 


Ir has long been known that in its early years the labour party was assisted in 
its struggle for recognition as a parliamentary force by an electoral arrangement 
negotiated with the liberals. An examination of the results of the general 
election of 1906 makes this plain. In twenty-four of the thirty seats which the 
candidates of the Labour Representation Committee successfully contested, 
there was no opposition from liberal candidates. References to this arrangement 
have been occasionally found in biographical works, but the full story has 
only come to light since the papers of Herbert Gladstone became available to 
the public in the British Museum? 

Herbert Gladstone, the fourth son of the great liberal leader, was liberal 
chief whip from 1899 to 1905. He had for long been sympathetic to organized 
labour and years before had advocated that the liberal caucuses show a more 
favourable disposition to the claims of working-men candidates? Speaking to 
his constituents in West Leeds in 1901: he said: ‘If I had the power and the 
authority I have no doubt that I could come to terms with the leaders of the 
Labour party in the course of half a morning. . . . The difficulty lies with the 
constituencies themselves and in the unfortunate necessity of providing funds. 

1 Sir Charles Mallet, Herbert Gladstone (1932), p. 192; P. Snowden, Autobiography (1934), 


i. 115; Lord Elton, The Life of Tames Ramsay MacDonald (1939), p. 121. 
* Add. MSS. 45985-46118. 3 Albemarle, February 1892. 
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. . . During the last two or three years I have urged upon the constituencies 
the claims of labour; but I am sorry to say that, as a rule, a marked want of 
success has attended my efforts’. 

This failure of the liberal constituency parties to select working-men as 
candidates had been one of the primary factors in the foundation of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party in 1893. Its founders were impoverished young men 
whose Gladstonian sympathies had been alienated as a result of the rejection 
of their candidatures by the liberal caucuses.? Since 1885 the liberal party had 
tended to lose its hold on the urban constituencies. Consequently the entrance 
into the field of an independent party hastened this process, for three-cornered 
contests meant more conservative victories. "Therefore, though the liberal 
leadership wished to conciliate labour at a national level, between the I.L.P. and 
the local liberal association there was only friction.? 

The foundation of the Labour Representation Committee in 1900, which 
promised to give independent labour candidates the backing of trade-union 
funds,* made the nascent third party a more formidable opponent. However, 
events in the years immediately after 1900, especially the Boer War,5 drew it 
closer to the liberals. A study of by-elections in these years, for example at 
Clitheroe, Woolwich? and Barnard Castle? reveals the liberal headquarters 
attempting to persuade its caucuses to accept the concept of direct labour 
representation. On their side the L.R.C. chose as candidates moderate trade- 
unionists in preference to socialists, a trend which sooner or later was bound to 
anger the socialist militants.? 


1 The Times, 9 October 1907. 

* See Henry Pelling, The Origins of the Labour Party (1954), pp. 65 et seg. 

S Ibid., pp. 176 et seg. 

* The annual conference of the L.R.C. in 1902 had accepted in principle the idea of a fund for 
financing parliamentary candidates. A detailed scheme was passed by the next conference in Feb. 1903. 

5 At the time of the general election of 1900 the LL.P. Council had drawn up a ‘white list? of 
liberal candidates who were not to be opposed because they were ‘anti-war’. This recommendation 
was defeated by three votes at an election conference. Each branch was left to decide its own policy. 
(See Z.L.P. News, August and October r9oo.) At the same time, George Cadbury, a prominent 
Quaker chocolate manufacturer, contributed £500 to the I.L.P.’s election fund. (See I.L.P. News, 
October 1900.) As Cadbury was also paying £300 per year towards the salary of Jesse Herbert, who 
was more responsible than anyone else for arranging the liberal party's parliamentary candidatures, this 
anti-imperialist was in a position where he could influence both parties. (See Herbert Gladstone Papers, 
Add. MS. 46046 and A. G. Gardiner, The Life of George Cadbury (1923), pp. 61 ef seg.) 

: $ An unopposed return of the labour candidate was arranged here due to pressure exerted on the 

Jocal caucus by Herbert Gladstone. 

7 Here the local London alliance between labour and the progressives allowed the labour candidate 
a straight fight with the conservative. 

8 In this division the labour candidate was successful against both the major parties, though the 
liberal candidate did not receive official liberal support. 

? By 1903 such militant I.L.P. left-wingers as S. G. Hobson were already becoming suspicious of 
the compromising tactics of the leadership. See Labour Leader, 7 February 1903 for a letter from 
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. It was the attitude of the latter group and also of the conservative working- 
men, who would have been repelled by association with the liberals, that 
necessitated the secrecy of the negotiations. The urgency became greater 
when the issue of protection!, which further reconciled labour and liberalism, 
threatened to split the conservative party and thus precipitate a general election. 
It was in these circumstances that the bargain was finally sealed at Leicester in 
September 1903. 


Franz BraLEY. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR 
AN ELECTORAL ARRANGEMENT BETWEEN THE LIBERAL PARTY 
AND THE LABOUR REPRESENTATION COMMITTEE. 


12 February 1903: letter from MacDonald to Fesse Herbert ® 


Dear Mr. HERBERT, 
I enclose a comprehensive list of constituencies where we have candidates, where we are 
about to place candidates, and where we are likely to place candidates. 


With kindest regards, 
Yours very sincerely, 
J. R. MacDonarp. 

Notes 

London has not yet been fully considered, but in view of a possible co-operation with the 
London Trades Council? one or two other London constituencies may be fought, Kenning- 
ton at least being a likely constituency. 

Owing to the decision of the Textile Workers in Lancashire to associate themselves in 
our movement the situation in Lancashire is receiving very careful consideration and it is 


Hobson in which he wrote: ‘ . . . to earnest members of the I.L.P. the term Independent Labour 
Representation means Socialist representation. . . . For myself, I have utterly failed to find any special 
cause for rejoicing over the Clitheroe election’. 

1 Joseph Chamberlain launched his campaign for tariff reform in May 1903. See Labour Leader, 
13 June 1903 for Keir Hardie’s frequently expressed warning at this time: ‘. . . The Labour party 
should get ready for a General Election. . . . Chamberlain . . . will for his own sake, force an early 
dissolution’. 

* Add. MS. 46012. 

8 The L.R.C. was very weak in the London area. On the L.C.C. which had been established in 
1888, trade-unionists like John Burns were allied with the progressives. Other trade-unionists, for 
example Will Thorne of the gas-workers, were closely associated with the Marxist Social Democratic 
Federation which dominated the London Trades Council. However, though in August 1901 the S.D.F. 
disaffiliated from the L.R.C., in November 1go1 the London Trades Council set up a special Political 
Committee which established contact with the L.R.C. on September 25, 1902. Finally on Aprilg, 1903 a 
conference with the L.R.C. was held on the subject of parliamentary representation in London. (See 
History of London Trades Council (1950), p. 92 and London Trades and Labour Gazette 1901-03.) 

4 This decision was taken at a meeting of the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association on 
31 January 1903. It was decided to contest one seat in both Bolton and Oldham. (See Cotton Factory 
Times, 6 February 1903.) 
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very likely that one or two seats not specified in any one of the above lists may be added 
within a month or two. 

Leeds appears in the possible list because at the moment there is an open question about 
a candidature there. The Liberals have decided to run a Miners’ representative in E. Leeds * 
without consulting any Labour organization. We do not accept that way of doing business 
and before long we shall have something to say about it. 


6 March 1903: memo. by esse Herbert to Herbert Gladstone ? 


I received an intimation from Mr. George Cadbury that the ‘Labour people’ were 
desirous of a friendly arrangement with the Liberal party, by which they might be left free 
to fight, at the next General Election, in a score or more constituencies, without the rivalry 
of Liberal candidates. I therefore let Mr. MacDonald, the secretary of the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee know, by means of a mutual friend, that I would meet him if he wished 
me to do so. He invited me to meet him on neutral ground and privately, to avoid the com- 
ments of those members of his party who are ill-disposed towards the Liberal party. 

In the interview which took place I accepted the position of an interested listener and 
inquirer. Mr. MacDonald talked freely, and with no bad feeling. The substance of his 
communication was as follows:— 

(a) The working-men throughout the country and of all shades of opinion (except the 
Miners 4 and the Social Democratic Federation 5) were uniting in support of the L.R.C. 

(b) The L.R.C. represents nearly a million working-men, who are all paying to the 
political fund, which already is assured an income of over £5,000 a year, and which in addi- 
tion thereto will amount to £120,000 if the General Election is postponed for 18 months. 
Their annual income is to be used to pay the salaries of their elected representatives, the sum 
of £12,000 is to be used for fighting elections. 

(c) The L.R.C. represents a united purpose to secure direct Labour representation in 
Parliament. The organizations represented on the L.R.C. have branches all over the U.K., 
and comprise men of all shades of political opinions, but the majority are men who have 
- hitherto worked with the Liberal party and desire to continue to do so. Any opposition by 
the Liberal party to the candidates of the L.R.C. will not only lose the possible accession of 
the erstwhile Tory working-man, but will estrange the hitherto loyal Liberal working-man. 

(d) If the Liberal party takes up an unfriendly attitude towards the L.R.C. candidates, 
the L.R.C. will oppose the Liberal party not only in the places where L.R.C. candidates are 
nominated, but also throughout the U.K. 

' (e) The L.R.C. will welcome any overtures of a friendly nature, and honestly desires to 
assist in destroying the existing Government. 

(f) The candidates of the L.R.C. will be found to be in almost every instance earnest 
Liberals, who will support a Liberal Government. | 


1 There were no more textile workers’ seats. 

1 W. Parrott of the Yorkshire miners. 

8 Add. MS. 46012. 

4 Only the Lancashire and Cheshire miners had been present at the inaugural meeting of the 
L.R.C. They were forced to withdraw by the decision of the national Miners’ Federation not to 
affiliate. Later, at the end of 1901, the miners had decided to run their own candidates and had founded 
a fund for this purpose. ‘The ‘Lib-Lab’ tradition of the union had up to 1903 precluded any co-opera- 
tion with the L.R.C. 

5 "The S.D.F. had disaffiliated from the L.R.C. in August, 1901. 
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(g) They asked for no alliance, but an exhibition of friendliness which will permit of 
good fellowship. ‘They were unwilling to discuss their political principles or objects, and did 
not ask the Liberal party to approve them, or any of them. They thought it would be advan- 
tageous to the Labour Party, and not less so to the Liberal party, if there were no rivalry of 
candidates. It was suggested that as the Liberal party does not nominate official candidates 
in antagonism to Liberal League candidates! so it might act towards the Labour Party. 

I asked for a list of the constituencies where the L.R.C. proposed to have candidates 
nominated as, until such lists could be examined it was impossible to say whether the L.R.C. 
was unreasonable or not. ‘This list was promised. After a delay of a few days three lists were 
sent, copies of which the chief? has. The same week the L.R.C. held its annual conference 
at Newcastle, when its officers were elected, and a number of resolutions were adopted. 
Some resolutions were proposed which were directed against the Liberal party, and against 
any friendly relations with the Liberal party, but these were not adopted.? 

On 25th February I saw Mr. Keir Hardie informally, and asked him if he knew what 
had taken place at the interview between Mr. MacDonald and myself. He replied that 
MacDonald had informed him pretty fully. I then asked:—' Did anything occur at the 
Conference at Newcastle to vary the situation as put to me by Mr. MacDonald?’ He 
answered *not in the least, Mr. Herbert, not in the least. What he said then, he would. say 
now’. 

It is worthy of notice that the next day Mr. Keir Hardie went to York, and in his speech 

when supporting the Labour candidate said:—‘If the Liberal party would be content to 
select one candidate, and leave the Labour Party with one candidate, that fact alone would 
be productive of good fellowship, and would work to their mutual advantage’, but he insisted 
that there could be no compromise and no working agreement, though there was no reason 
why there should not be a feeling of friendliness which would tend to the advantage alike of 
Labour and Liberalism. 

This expresses succinctly the wish of the L.R.C. They want no alliance, no treaty, but 
.a free hand in certain constituencies, in return for which friendliness they will demonstrate 
friendliness iri any constituency where they have influence. 

A determination of the course to be followed by the Liberal party is urgently needed, for 
to do nothing is to seem to reject the overtures of the L.R.C., who may be irretrievably com- 
mitted to courses during delay which they would avoid if they anticipated future friendly 

relations. 

I am keenly conscious that the matter is not so simple and clear that it may be determined 
in the off-hand manner in which it is dealt with by many Liberals as well as Labour men. 
The official recognition of a separate group unpledged to support of the Liberal party, a 


1 See Liberal Leaguer, ‘The Next Government’. (Contemporary Review, Aug. 1904.) ‘The writer, 
describing Liberal League candidates says: “There are seventy-five of them in the field, and there are 
districts in which almost every Liberal candidate is a member of the league or in sympathy with its 

olicy’. | 
: 2 Campbell-Bannerman. 

3 This must refer to three motions which were proposed at Newcastle. One of these was an attempt 
to amend the constitution of the L.R.C., so that its members of parliament would have had their own 
policy on all issues and not only on ‘labour questions’. Another sought to make any L.R.C. representa- 
tive forfeit all support from that body, if he aided any candidate for parliament not endorsed by the 
L.R.C. The third resolution, moved by the Electrical Trades Union called for the formation of ‘a 
workers’ party, whose basis shall be the recognition of the class war. . . ? (L.R.C. Conference Report, 
1903, PP- 27, 32, and 35.) 
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group which will harrass every Government and whose representatives in Parliament will 
probably decline the Liberal whip, is not lightly to be given. It would be the recognition of a 
vital change in the organization of parties. But would it be other than the official recognition 
of a fact, indisputable, and clear to every individual politician? There is no difficulty experi- 
enced in giving official recognition to the League group which has wealth. Why should 
there be difficulty in giving official recognition to the Labour group which has numbers? 
Neither ask for an official approval of its objects, but both seek the friendly concession by 
the party of the liberty to run their candidates unhampered by the presence of official 
candidates. 

Are the principles and objects of the L.R.C. such as to justify such a benevolent attitude? 
Will the success of the Liberal party at the polls be too dearly purchased at the price? Ought 
the Liberal party to prefer defeat rather than assist in any way to foster the growing power 
of the Labour Party? 

These are questions the answers to which necessitate an excursus into a political dis- 
cussion which it would be presumptuous of one to make. I am concerned with the electoral 
prospects of the party, and anxiously ask myself, ‘What would be the gain and the loss to the 
party at the General Election, if a working arrangement were arrived at with the L.R.C.’? 
There are some members of the party in and out of Parliament who would be estranged 
thereby, but they are few. “Those employers of labour who remained with the Liberal party 
when the Whig seceders went out on the Home Rule excuse, have (with few exceptions) 
sincere sympathy with many of the objects of the L.R.C. The severe Individualists of the 
party who are wholly out of sympathy with the principles of the L.R.C. are very few. The 
total loss of their financial aid and of their votes would be inconsiderable. ‘The gain to the 
party through a working arrangement would be great, and can be measured best by a com- 
parison of the results of ‘no arrangement’ with those of ‘an arrangement’. 

The L.R.C. can directly influence the votes of nearly a million men. They will have a 
fighting fund of £100,000. (This is the most significant new fact in the situation. Labour 
candidates have had hitherto to beg for financial help, and have fought with paltry and wholly 
insufficient funds). Their members are mainly men who have hitherto voted with the 
Liberal party. Should they be advised to vote against Liberal candidates, and (as they pro- 
bably would) should they act as advised, the Liberal party would suffer defeat not only in 
those constituencies where L.R.C. candidates fought, but also in almost every borough, and 
in many of the Divisions of Lancashire and Yorkshire. This would be the inevitable result 
of unfriendly action towards the L.R.C. candidates. They would be defeated, but so also 
should we be defeated. 

If there be good-fellowship between us and the L.R.C. the aspect of the future for both 
will be very bright and encouraging. They will fight probably 35 constituencies, which should 
save the Liberal party funds to the extent of £15,000 and win 10 seats from the Government. 
They will bring a not inconsiderable addition to the strength of the Liberal vote in many 
constituencies where that addition will mean the success of the Liberal candidate. There are 
many Labour men who have since 1885 moved from the Liberal party for various reasons, 
who will vote Liberal if encouraged to do so by the L.R.C. There are some who have never 
voted Liberal who will do so upon a like encouragement. Whether the number of these be 
small or great is not so important as the effect upon the public mind of a conviction that the 
Liberal party will win the election, a conviction which will prevail everywhere when it is 
seen that the Labour Party and the Liberal party are no longer fighting each other. Senti- 
ment has an enormous influence upon the results of a General Election, and if the country 
sees the opponents of the Government united, not only will the hope of enthusiasm of our 
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own people make them vote and work, but depression and fear will rob their antagonists of 
energy and force. i 

À consideration of the three lists set by the Secretary of the L.R.C. shows that what is 
asked for is as to list 1: that the Liberal party shall not nominate a candidate in 14 named 
constituencies which are single-member constituencies, and shall not nominate more than 
one candidate in 11 double-member constituencies. Of the single-member constituencies 
2 are now represented by Liberals, viz., Jarrow and Swansea District, and 1 has a Liberal 
candidate. The 11 others may without much local difficulty be left to the L.R.C. candidates. 
Of the double-member constituencies there is not one where there are 2 Liberal candidates, 
but at Leicester there is a purpose to nominate 2 Liberal candidates and considerable difficulty 
will be experienced in preventing this.1 

The second list is not an essential claim apparently. It represents only a possible desire 
on the part of the L.R.C. to fight 16 single-member seats, and in 1 double-member con- 
stituency. In the last mentioned constituency (Portsmouth) there are 2 Liberal candidates. 
In 3 of the 16 single-member constituencies there are Liberal members, and in § others 
there are Liberal candidates. There will be little difficulty in arranging for the Labour 
candidates in 8 single-member constituencies. 

The third list is merely under consideration. It contains 9 single-member constituencies, 
and 1 double-member constituency, viz., Newcastle-on-Tyne. There is no Liberal candidate 
as yet, for Newcastle. There are Liberal members for 2 of the single-member constituencies, 
viz., Dewsbury and Gower. There is no Liberal candidate in either of the remaining 
constituencies. 

The L.R.C. can be permitted to run candidates without Liberal competition, and with- 
out any considerable local difficulties in 36 seats out of the 52 mentioned by them in the 
3 lists. With respect to the 16 others some discussion is necessary. Probably a conversation 
between the Chief and Mr. MacDonald would be sufficient to bring about the friendly 
feeling and good fellowship desired. I do not think that anything like a ‘Round table Con- 
ference’ or such like formal gathering of representatives is needed or desirable. The L.R.C. 
have to consider the influence of those in their ranks who desire to serve the Government by 
preventing any arrangement. ‘These enemies of the Liberal party are vehement in their 
declarations against ‘a treaty’, or ‘a compromise’ or a ‘Round table Conference’. 

It may be necessary for the chief to see more than Mr. MacDonald later on, but at the 
outset it would be enough to see him alone, and find in conversation with him what ought 
and can be done. 


12 March 1903: letter from esse Herbert? 


My Dear Mr. GLADSTONE, 

I received this morning a letter from MacDonald saying his Committee would be sitting 
to-day so that he could not meet me this morning, he would this afternoon. I am just returned 
from our interview. Keir Hardie was not there. 

I told MacDonald that the matter was now in your hands, and asked him what his 


1 Leicester was already represented by Henry Broadhurst, a prominent lib-lab. The local liberals 
claimed that this was labour representation enough without conceding their other candidature to 
MacDonald. A conference between the local liberal association and the Leicester I.L.P. had failed 
to settle this issue in October 1901. (See Echo, 10 October, 1901.) 

2 Add. MS. 46012. 
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suggestion was as to the next step. He tried to shirk an answer by slipping into eloquent 
generalities, but I recalled him to my question. 

He said ‘I suppose you mean who is to see Mr. Gladstone—whether I am to see him 
or who’? 

I answered ‘You and others, or others without you. What is the suggestion?’ : 

He considered for a moment, and then said, *I think at the outset I alone should meet 
Mr. Gladstone and learn from him what I may put before my Committee. Only Keir 
Hardie beside myself is aware of our conversation and what has taken place. I must know 
how far I can put things to my Committee before I place any proposition before them. "There 
are some very suspicious members who would have to be managed. But first, I must see 
Mr. Gladstone’. 

“When and where?’ I asked. 

“Whenever and wherever you arrange, provided it be at some neutral place. It cannot be 

` at Parliament Street or at any office, for if it got breathed abroad it would be all over the 
country in 24 hours’. 

I said ‘Can you call at Mr. Gladstone’s house?’ 

‘I cannot do that, for I shall have to tell my Committee where we met, and I would 
not like to seem to have forced myself upon the Liberal Chief Whip. Cannot you ask us to 
lunch or tea or dinner at your house?’ 

‘I shall be delighted’, I replied. ‘The only objection to that is that I live at Harrow and 
I don’t know whether that will be convenient to Mr. Gladstone’. 

He said, ‘I could come to your house. No-one, would object to that, or I could meet Mr. 
Gladstone at a hotel or some other place. Is there no Liberal like Sir S. Montague 1 or some- 
body else who would invite us?’ 

I answered, ‘I grasp your suggestion and appreciate your position. It ought not to be 
difficult. I will let you know something in a few days’. 

“Then I shall hold my hand’, said he, ‘until I hear further’. 

We met, talked, and parted on the most amiable terms. I told him nothing—save that the 
future arrangements (he used the word ‘arrangement’) must be with you. 

He swelled a bit into some Woolwich brag, but as I did not encourage him to keep it up, 
he dropped it. He tried to get from me an expression of your view upon the lists and his 
suggestion of ‘an arrangement’, but he tried in vain. I met his endeavours by saying ‘That 
is exactly what is best said by Mr. Gladstone himself, as you know, when it is possible to get a 
view direct it is much better to get it so rather than through a medium. The fact that Mr. 
Gladstone is willing to see you and talk about your suggestion in a friendly way must be as 
satisfactory as anything I could say’. 

When we parted he wanted me to go for a walk with him, but as it was past 6 o’clock I 
had to say how sorry I was not to enjoy that pleasure. | 

"e u) That is a brief, but I am sure an accurate report of what took place, omitting only the 
i a non-essential verbiage. 

oe I do not know whether you see the ‘Westminster Gazette’ at Littlestone. In case you 
‘do not I enclose a cutting from to-day’s issue, which deals with the Bell-Hardie letters in this 

morning's "T'imes'.? 





1 The liberal M.P. for Whitechapel 1885-1900. He had been renowned for his efforts on behal, 
of the East London poor. 

3 The Times, 13 March 1903. R. Bell was the L.R.C. member for Derby. His association with 
the liberals led Hardie to question his loyalty. 
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Memo from Herbert Gladstone. 


Secret. 
13 March 1903. 


1. No compact alliance agreement or bargain. 


2. There being no material points of difference in the main lines of Liberal policy we are 
ready to ascertain from qualified and responsible Labour leaders how far Labour candidates 
can be given an open field against a common enemy. 


3. We are ready to do this as an act of friendship and without any stipulation of any kind, 
because we realize that an accession of strength to Labour representation in the House of 
Commons is not only required by the country in the interests of Labour but that it would 
increase progressive forces generally and the Liberal party as the best available instrument of 
progress. 

4. The question then arises how and where can this open field be secured? 

The Liberal Council is bound to act for and with recognized local Liberal Associations 
and this principle cannot be departed from under any circumstances. On the other hand, the 
Liberal Council can use its influence with the local associations to abstain from nominating 
a Liberal candidate, and to unite in support of any recognized and competent Labour candidate 
who supports the general objects of the Liberal party. 

5. It is understood that the Labour Representation Committee propose to run about 
30 candidates. This does not include (a) Scotland, (b) Miners’ Federation, (c) Socialist 
bodies. It is not proposed to consider as a material question any action bodies like the S.D.F. 
and the N.S.F.? may take. The Miners propose to run 15 or 18 candidates themselves. 


6. This schedule sets forth available or possible seats for labour: — 


Where there is no difficulty 

Blackburn (1) Gorton Croydon 
Bolton (1) ` Manchester S.W. West Ham (1) 
Bradford W. Merthyr Wolverhampton (1) 
Clitheroe Birmingham (1) Woolwich 
Darlington Norwich York (1) 
Middlesbrough Oldham S. Salford 
Deptford Preston 
Derby (1) Stoke 

Sunderland (1) 

Adjustable 
Halifax Wakefield Southampton (1) 
Newcastle (1) : Leicester (1) 
Claimed by L.R.C. and difficult 

Durham Co. (1) Sheffield (1) Jarrow 
Rochdale Swansea District 


1 Undoubtedly for Campbell-Bannerman. Add. MS. 46100. 
* This is surely some confusion over initials though it is very difficult to say what could have been 
meant. 
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Available Alternatives 
S. Nottingham St. Helens 
Wellington (Salop) Barnard Castle 
Wednesbury Aston Manor 
Labour seats not recognized by L.R.C. 
Battersea Middleton 
Birkenhead Hanley 
7. The following represent seats occupied or claimed by Miners:— 
Morpeth Normanton Nuneaton 
Wansbeck E. Leeds Ince 
Durham Mid. Newton N.W. Staffs (?) 
Rhondda S. Glamorgan Monmouth W. 


In all at present 55. 


8. At a friendly conference it is quite possible to arrange that Labour candidates should 
have an open field in 30 seats desired by the L.R.C.; that Miners' candidates should have 12. 


9. It must however be distinctly understood that if in any agreed constituency the Liberal 
local association breaks away and runs a Liberal candidate, the Liberal Council must support 
that candidate. : 


10. But the Liberal Council will use every legitimate effort to secure this open field and 
to maintain it for authorized and responsible Labour candidates. 


1 Sept. 1903: letter from Jesse Herbert Y 


Dear Mr. GLADSTONE, 
I have asked MacDonald for an early appointment. I doubt Keir Hardie’s good faith.? 


3 Sept. 1903: letter from Fesse Herbert? 
Dear Mr. GLADSTONE, 

I have just received a letter from J. R. MacDonald saying he is at Leicester * and will be 
there for three weeks more, and asking if my interview can wait. I am replying ‘no’ and 
offering to go down to Leicester on Saturday and meet him there on Saturday night or 
Sunday. Now that he has a clear field at Leicester he ought to do his utmost to do what we 
ask for. 


7 Sept. 1903: letter from Fesse Herbert 5 
Dear Mr. GLADSTONE, 


| I went on Saturday to Leicester. I saw MacDonald. I enclose brief notes of my inter- 
view. 


1 Add. MS. 46012. ` 

2 Throughout the negotiations Keir Hardie remained suspicious of liberal intentions as one can 
gather from reading the Labour Leader during this period. 

3 Add. MS. 46012. 

4 He was attending the Trades Union Congress. 

5 Add. MS. 46012. 
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Memo. from Fesse Herbert to Mr. Gladstone! 


I saw Mr. MacDonald at the Isolation Hospital, Leicester, on the morning of Sunday, 
6th September, and spent the whole morning with him. The discussion ranged round the 
following places:— 


Leicester 
MacDonald is immensely pleased with the satisfactory arrangements made here, and says 
that it will do great good elsewhere; that his own people are delighted and they will give 
Broadhurst their second vote. 
Brightside 
The Labour people were sore because they had communicated with the Liberal Com- 
mittee of Brightside with a view of having a Labour Candidate, or at least being consulted 
‘by the Liberals in the choice of a candidate and the communication was disregarded. The 
feeling of antagonism to Councillor Walters had been strong, but his action as Secretary to 
the Liberal Association at Leicester in supporting the arrangement there, would reduce the 
feeling of antagonism at Brightside and the difficulty there would probably disappear. 


Wakefield 

MacDonald thinks that the Liberals should go ahead there. He has warned the Labour 
people that they would have themselves alone to blame if the Liberals moved on their own 
behalf, and agrees that we are justified in doing so now. 


Accrington 
He has seen Greenall and Greenall’s friends. He has done his best to persuade Greenall 
to take S. Salford but Greenall is obstinate and nothing will move him from Accrington.® 


W. Salford | 

MacDonald is opposed to a Labour Candidate standing in W. Salford. He says there has 
been some mistake. That when his Committee considered the Salfords he (MacDonald) was 
under the impression that they were fixing a man for the South, and not for West Salford. 
He is mortified at the mistake. He will see the Salford leaders within the next day or two (for 
they are at the Trades Congress at Leicester) and will write to me before the end of the 
week upon the subject. He is sincerely anxious to avoid any conflict in W. Salford, and will 
try to remove the man from there into S. Salford. 


W. Bristol 


There is some difficulty in getting the man who has been brought out as the Labour man 
there 3 to retire, but MacDonald has already discussed the matter with the Bristol people (who 
are at the T'rades Congress) and he believes that he can promise the difficulty will be removed. 


1 Add. MS. 46100. 

2 Franklin Thomasson, a cotton spinner of Bolton, who at one time had been considered. for 
Clitheroe, was adopted as liberal candidate for Accrington on 19 Dec. 1902. His very radical outlook, ` 
was expected to insure him against labour opposition. However, in May 1903 it was announced that 
Tom Greenall of the Lancashire Miners would stand as miners’ candidate and this was confirmed at a 
demonstration of the Lancashire Miners’ Federation at Blackpool on 20 June 1903. (See Dai/y News, 
22 June 1903.) 

3 The L.R.C.’s real interest was in East Bristol, in which constituency in March 1895 Hugh 
Holmes Gore, a christian socialist, and in the general election of 1895, S. G. Hobson, had stood as 
LL.P.candidates. However in Dec. 1902 much to the disgust of Keir Hardie, the Miners’ Federation, 
without consulting the I.L.P., bad put up a candidate there. (See Labour Leader, 6 Dec. 1902.) 
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Preston 


! 
Rayner ! will be the Labour candidate there. They ask us to persuade our people to do 
nothing but quietly vote for him. At the last Election the Tories, at their own expense, 
published the Liberal manifesto, knowing that that was the best thing they could do to per- 
suade the working people that the Labour candidate was really a Liberal candidate, which 
was fatal to his chances. l 


Barrow-in-Furness 


The Labour man there put up? is a Member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Democratic League,? and has not been put up by the L.R.C. Oddly enough Conybearef is also - 
a Member of the Executive of the N.D.L. Conybeare saw MacDonald in London, and the 
latter told him that he was opposed to running a Labour man at Barrow, that the man brought 
out they would not support, and that he (MacDonald) would do his best to get him removed. 
This was said in a private conversation, but Conybeare rushed off to Barrow and told the whole 
conversation upon the public platform. He told it in such a way as to enable MacDonald to 
disavow it, but the Labour people (who were not supporting Duncan, the N.D.L. man) 
were incensed at the statement made by Conybeare. The result is MacDonald can do nothing 
at Barrow, except that, as he believes Duncan is being run in the Conservative interest with 
Conservative money, and by a man named Brierley who is a disreputable person, he (Mac- 
Donald) will try to remove Brierley from his official position, which may destroy the candida- 
ture of Duncan. 

Grimsby 

Tom Proctor’ of Devonport has been nominated by the Trades Union Party at Grimsby. 
MacDonald thinks that that will go on. The working people of Grimsby do not like Haldin- 
stein. As he is a Jew and a Liberal Leaguer they are not inclined to support him. Proctor 
isa N.D.L. man. MacDonald’s final remark was ‘I can hold out no hope that he will retire. 
The matter is one in which I can do nothing’. 

(Haldinstein has just been here, Parliament Street. He is furious about the presence of 
Proctor at Grimsby, says that his chances are all gone. Wanted to know whether he should 
throw it up at once. I said ‘Certainly not. You ought not to run away at the first sign of 
danger’. He wants to get Crooks down to speak for him. I suggested that he should get 
up a Labour Meeting amongst the Trade Unionists favourable to Haldinstein, and have 

. Crooks invited by the Labour people to address the Meeting. Haldinstein declares that he 
‘will not stand if the Labour man goes on, that it would be waste of money. He is going to see 


1 A. W. Rayner of the General Union of Operative Carpenters and Joiners. 

2 Charles Duncan, one of the A.S.E.’s candidates. 

3 Founded in October 1900, by W. M. Thompson, editor of Reynold’s News. For its officers 
and programme see Reformers’ Year Book, 1901, p. 35. 

4 C. A. V. Conybeare, liberal M.P. for the Camborne Division of Cornwall 1885-95. He had 
been one of the radicals who had supported Keir Hardie at Mid-Lanarkshire in 1888 and later a vice- 
president of the Scottish Labour Party. (See H. M. Pelling, The Origins of the Labour Party (1954), 
pp. 70 and 108.) 

5 Tom Proctor of Devonport had been one of the five candidates selected by the A.S.E. He had 
received some criticism from the I.L.P. because of the failure of the labour movement to nominate a 
candidate for Devonport in the by-election of Oct. 1902. In reply he had pointed to the newness 
of the division's Labour Representation Association and to the popularity of the liberal candidate 
amongst the workers. (See Labour Leader, 1 Nov. 1902.) 
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* William M. Thompson, who is President of the N.D.L., which League has brought out 
Proctor.) 


Melton * 


MacDonald was aware of the serious condition of Wakerley ? who, he says, is afflicted 
with melancholia and an inclination to suicide. He has had two slight strokes, apparently of 
apoplexy. MacDonald said that, if either Alderman Wood of Leicester or Sir William 
Collins (who was spoken of for Leicester) would run for Melton, all their people would vote 
and work for the Liberal candidate, and as there are some 4,000 voters who are Leicester 
men but living on the outskirts, he thought that was a point which ought to be considered. 


6 February 1906 : letter from Jesse Herbert 3 
My Dear Mr. GLADSTONE, 

I enclose herewith the information for which you asked at the beginning of the week. 

The results of the policy you adopted towards Labour are seen to be outstandingly good. 
They are to be found outside the returns I am sending, in the figures of every Liberal candi- 
date, because of the friendliness of the Labour leaders which were reflected in the confidence 
and enthusiasm of the Labour people in the country. 

In England and Wales all the Liberal and Labour candidates won. All the Miners won 
except Winstone who vainly tried to throw away to the Tories Monmouth Boroughs. All 
the L.R.C. men and all the other Labour men we supported won, except in Birmingham, 
Darlington, Liverpool and York and the only one to be regretted is Darlington, for Mitchell 4 
is a good man, 

The only seats won by the L.R.C. men where a Liberal also stood were seats to which 
Labour was entitled, viz. —W. Bradford,5 Deptford 8 and Merthyr.” ‘The only seats which 
ought to have been won by a Liberal but were lost because of the presence of a L.R.C. man 
were Croydon and Stockton. 

An L.R.C. man would have won Wakefield had not a Liberal stood. | 

: The only Liberal seat won by Labour not L.R.C. was won by a miners’ candidate at 
Chester-le-Street, and properly so won.8 

No avowed Socialist won. The sum of the matter is that in England and Wales Liberals 
and Labour-men held 367 seats out of 495, i.e. a majority of 239, and there are only 2 cases 
in which we have any just ground for complaint against the Labour people, and one case in 
which they have just ground of complaint against us. 


1 Sometimes referred to 4s Leicestershire E. 

* Alderman Arthur Wakerley, formerly president of the Leicester Liberal Association and prospec- 
tive liberal candidate for the Melton Division. 

3 Add. MS. 46013. 

* Isaac Mitchell of the A.S.E., who was secretary of the General Federation of Trade Unions. 

5 Fred Jowett of the LL.P., was elected in a three-cornered contest with a majority of 810 votes 
over his nearest opponent, a conservative. 

€ Charles W. Bowerman of the London Compositors, was returned. He defeated H. Vivian, a 
lib-lab who only received 726 votes and A. H. Morton a conservative with 4,977 votes. 

? As in 1900, there were two liberal candidates. Keir Hardie came second in the poll, defeating 
the other liberal. 

8 Chester-le-Street was won by J. W. Taylor of the Durham Colliery mechanics’ association, who 
defeated both a liberal and a conservative candidate. He joined the parliamentary labour party shortly 
after the election. 
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Was there ever such a justification of a policy by results? ; 

In Scotland Labour had in no case a free run.} There were 10 three-cornered fights. We 
lost 6 seats thereby, and of these Labour won 2. That was their result in 72 seats, whilst our 
result was in 495 seats. 

Moreover the attitude of the Labour representatives has been greatly influenced by our 
own past relations. They are strongly favourable to the Government. 'l'here are not more 
than seven irreconcilable.? Even they are very friendly with me. There is no reason to 
anticipate any change in their attitude if the same policy be continued. But will it be? 


I am yours always truly, 
Jesse HERBERT. 


1 North of the border the development of the movement for independent labour representation 
took a different turn. A conference held on 6 Jan. 1900 inaugurated the Scottish Workers’ Parlia- 
mentary Election Committee. It differed from the meeting held a month later in England, in that 
both the miners and co-operators were present. A long history of industrial conflict had turned the 
Scottish miners against the liberal party. Thus unlike many of their fellows in England they were in 
favour of an independent labour policy. Dominating the Scottish Workers’ Committee, the miners 
would accept no compromise with the liberals such as Lord Tweedmouth had suggested (see Daily 
News, 14 February 1903), and the organization went into the general election of 1906 without any 
arrangement being made. 

2 Presumably these included Jowett, Hardie and Snowden. The other four might have been 
MacDonald, Barnes, Hodge (who were all members of the J.L.P.) and Thorne (a member the S.D.F.). 
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The Twenty-Ninth Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held 
at the Institute of Historical Research on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 12, 
13 and 14 July 1956. The general session on the first afternoon was addressed 
by Professor Herbert Butterfield on ‘George III and the nineteenth-century 
historians’, with Professor D. G. Barnes as chairman. The various sections of 
the conference heard papers on the following subjects: ‘Feudal and bureaucratic 
administration in Carolingian Italy’, by Mr. D. A. Bullough; “The king and the 
structure of society in late Anglo-Saxon England’, by Mr. H. R. Loyn; ‘St. 
Martin le Grand and the anarchy, 1135-54’, by Mr. R. H. C. Davis; ‘Politics in 
the minority of Henry III’, by Professor F. A. Cazel; “The Council in the 
Marches under the Tudors’, by Mr. P. H. Williams; “The English Civil War 
and the ownership of land’, by Professor H. J. Habakkuk; "Ihe French 
` peasantry and the Revolution of 1789’, by Mr. Alun Davies; ‘Burke and India’, 
by Professor Holden Furber; ‘The British army and the British diplomat, 
1793-1815’, by Professor R. Glover; “British emigrant technicians in the 
Atlantic economy’, by Mr. F. Thistlethwaite; ‘Salisbury, Rhodes and Johnston’, 
by Dr. R. A. Oliver, and ‘Some reflections on the inter-war years’, by Professor 
C. L. Mowat. The closing general session was addressed by Mr. M. F. Bond on 
‘Record Offices today: facts for historians’, with Miss Kathleen Major in the 
chair. 

The conference began with a reception and tea in the Macmillan Hall of the 
Senate House, where Professor H. Hale Bellot received members on behalf of 
the Vice-Chancellor. As usual the committee of the Institute entertained mem- 
bers of the conference to tea on Friday afternoon and there was the customary 
dinner at the Connaught Rooms that evening. After the concluding luncheon 
in the University refectory on Saturday, members of the conference attended the 
annual garden party of the Royal Historical Society arranged for that afternoon. 
At the business meeting of the conference first arrangements for the plenary 
Anglo-American Conference of Historians to be held in the summer of 1957 
were announced. This will take place from Monday, 8 July, to Saturday, 13 
July 1957. Universities on both sides of the Atlantic will be invited to nominate 
delegates; personal invitations will also be issued to historians on the mailing list. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Institute of Historical 
Research, University of London, Senate House, London, W.C.1. 


* * * * 
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The three hundredth anniversary of the publication of Thomas Dugdale’s 
Antiquities of Warwickshire was celebrated at Warwick from 18 to 20 
July 1956 by a conference on English historical scholarship in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth Centuries. The following papers were read: ‘The public records in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’, by Professor R. B. Wernham; ‘Politics 
and historical research in the seventeenth century’, by Mr. Philip Styles; ‘The 
study and use of charters’, by Professor H. A. Cronne; ‘The beginnings of 
British archaeology’, by Professor Stuart Piggott, and ‘Genealogy and heraldry’, 
by Mr. Michael Maclagan. A final session under the chairmanship of Professor 
J. G. Edwards was devoted to a discussion on the main themes of the conference 
to which contributions were made by Professor V. H. Galbraith, Professor E. F. 
Jacob, Professor M. D. Knowles and Sir Maurice Powicke. All the papers read 
are to be published by the Dugdale Society and copies of the volume will be 
obtainable from the Secretary of the Society, Levi Fox, Esq., Shakespeare's 
Birthplace, Stratford-upon-Avon, price Z1. 

The conference opened with a reception by the chairman of the Warwick- 
shire County Council at the Shire Hall, Warwick, and there was a further 
reception by the Dugdale Society on the same evening, when Sir William Dug- 
dale, Bart., president of the society, and Lady Dugdale received guests. On the 
Thursday afternoon there was a very pleasant visit to Shustoke church and 
afterwards to Blyth Hall by kind invitation of Mr. W. S. Dugdale. The final 
meeting was at the Shakespeare Institute, Stratford-upon-Avon, where the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Birmingham, Dr. R. S. Aitken, received guests 
in the early evening. Dinner at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre followed and 
a large number of members attended a performance of 'Love's Labour's Lost”. 
The Dugdale Society and the organizers are to be congratulated on an excellent 
experiment, which might well be followed up by other local conferences of the 
same kind. 


* * * * 


À substantial grant has been made by the Ford Foundation towards the 
revision and completion of a planned series of bibliographies of British history 
published under the joint auspices of the American Historical Association, the 
British Academy, the Mediaeval Academy of America and the Royal Historical 
Society. It is to be administered under the direction of a Joint British American 
Committee and will be used for the following works: a new edition of C. Gross, 
Sources and Literature of English History from the Earliest Times to about 1485 
(1915); a second edition of Conyers Read, Bibliography of British History: Tudor 
Period 1485-1603 (1933); a revised edition of Godfrey Davies, Bibliography of 
British History: Stuart Period 1603-1714 (1928); and two new volumes for the 
nineteenth century, covering respectively the years 1789—18 §1,and 1852-1914; 
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and six or seven volumes to record ‘Writings on British History 1901-1933’. 
It is estimated that the grant will thus make possible the provision, in conjunc- 
tion with other work already published or in hand, of an up-to-date guide to 
the study of British history from the earliest times to the end of the nineteenth 
century, and a comprehensive list of writings on British history from 19or to 
194.5. 


* * * * 


A generous grant by the Pilgrim Trustees has made it possible to appoint 
a third assistant to the editor of the Victoria County History for five years and 
the new assistant took up his duties in October. The object of this increase 
in staff is accelerated output. In particular the committee aim at the com- 
pletion of the Warwickshire History in the fairly near future. Since the last 
report on the History appeared in these notes (ante, xxvii. 217) another local 
committee has been formed. Its aim is to promote further work on the history 
of Middlesex, and it consists of representatives of all the district councils in 
the administrative county. The Middlesex fund, to which all these councils, 
together with the London County Council, are contributing annually, is being 
used to support two full-time assistant editors, who started work early in 1956. 
There are now seven of these local Victoria County History committees. 


* * * * 


An International Committee formed under the auspices of the International 
Union of Institutes of Archaeology, History, and History of Art in Rome, 
and having its headquarters in the Institute of Medieval Italian History, has 
undertaken the compilation of a Repertory of the Historical Sources of the 
Middle Ages, with the co-operation of national committees in the various 
countries. The British Committee, set up by the British Academy, which has 
also made a grant for the necessary clerical and sub-editorial help, is now at 
work, with its headquarters at the Institute of Historical Research. 
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[Volume and page references are to the 1908-1909 re-issue. Attention is called to a publisher’s note 
to this re-issue, stating that ‘errors have as far as possible been corrected and some of the bibliographies 


have been revised.”] 


Clinton, Sir Henry (1738-1795), iv. 
550À, last line. For ‘He died at that post on 
23 Dec. 1795’, read ‘From the correspond- 
ence of General Charles Rainsford, resident 
in Gibraltar in 1795 and 1796, it would 
. appear that Clinton never took up his post 
in Gibraltar (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 23660 
fo. 128b, 23670, fo. 180b, 23664, fo. 148). 
According to The Times, 26 Dec. 1795, he 
died in Cornwall." 


Colvin, Sir Sidney (1845-1927), vol. 
1922-30, 2024, l. 24. For ‘He resigned the 
directorship [of the Fitzwilliam Museum] 
in 1884’ read ‘He resigned . . . 12 October 
1883 (The Times, 12 Oct. 1883, p. 5f)" 


Temple, Henry John, -third Viscount 
Palmerston (1784—1865), xix. 4972, l. 4, 


For ‘He was born at his father's English 
estate, Broadlands, Hampshire, on 20 Oct. 
1784’ read ‘He was born at his father's house 
in Park Street, Westminster-(now 20 Queen 
Anne’s Gate) on 20 Oct. 1784 and baptised 
at St. Margaret’s Westminster on 23 Nov. 
1784’, (MS. diary of 2nd Viscount Palmer- 
ston; parish registers of St. Margaret’s; cf. 
London County Council, Survey of London, 
vol. x, Parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, 


pt. i, p. 87). 


Waldegrave, Sir Edward (1517?-1561), 
xx. 470b. For corrections and additions to 
the article, see Anthony I. Doyle, ‘Borley 
and the Waldegraves in the sixteenth cen- 
tury’, Transactions of the Essex Archaeological 
Soctety, xxiv. 21 et seq. 
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MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers. 
Attention may particularly be called to the catalogue of the André de Coppet collection, pt. vi, Sotheby & 


Co., 28. v. 1955. 


References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, number of catalogue, page and 


number, to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date of first day of sale and number of lot.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. 
English before 1603. 


‘Statuta Angliae’, Magna Carta to Ed- 
ward I, 14th cent. (Sotheby & Co., 25 vi. 
1956, no. 567.) 

New Testament in Wycliffe’s translation, 
revised by John Purvey, [15th cent.]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 23. vii. 1956, no. 466.) 

“The examinacions of Jesuits & Seminary 
Priestes now prisoners about London’, June 
1587. (Sotheby & Co., 28. v. 1956, no. 
1576.) 

Kilbye, Richard, treatise advocating a 
reformed calendar, 1600. (Sotheby & Co., 
25. vi. 1956, no. 762.) 


English after 1603. 


Manners, John, earl of Rutland, (1604— 
79), commonplace book. (Sotheby & Co., 
7. V. 1956, no. 425.) 

Bacon, Sir Francis, collection of transcripts 
of letters of, 17th cent. (Sotheby & Co., 23. 
vii. 1956, no. 489.) 

House of lords, original minutes of pro- 
ceedings of, 25 Oct. 1641—2 March 1641/2, 
kept by John Browne, clerk of the parlia- 
ment. See Hist. MSS. Comm., 10th Rept., 
App. pt. vi, p. 125. (Sotheby & Co., 25. vi. 
1956, no. 763.) 

News-letters, c. 3000, addressed to [Sir] 
Richard Newdigate, 13 Jan. 1674—29 Sep. 
1715, at Arbury, nr. Coventry. (Hodgson & 
Co., 19. vii. 1956, no. 227.) 

Log-book of the L/oyd and journal kept 


by Nicholas Pocock, Bristol to S. Carolina 
and S. Carolina to Bristol, 1768. (Hodgson 
& Co., 19. vii. 1956, no. 541.) 

Purvis, John Child, admiral, 26 vols. log- 
books, letter-books, order books, etc., 1762- 
1810. (Harold T. Storey, no. 11, p. 24.) 

Pack, Sir Denis (1775-1823) Major- 
general, correspondence of. (Sotheby & Co., 
26. iii. 1956, nos. 499, 500.) 

Russell, Lord John, 29 letters to, 1810— 
63. (Sotheby & Co., 28. v. 1956, no. 1703.) 


European. 


France: letter from Pope Gregory XIII, 
Rome, 5 Sept. 1572, to Charles IX concern- 
ing the massacre of S. Bartholomew. (Sotheby 
& Co., 28. v. 1956, no. 1543.) 

Spain: 9 letters to Don Miguel de Gurrea, 
It.-gen. of Majorca, April 1505~Dec. 1515. 
(Sotheby & Co., 28. v. 1956, no. 1510.) 

Russo-Turkish war, ‘Journal von der 
Russischen Campagne 1770’, by J. F. von 
Lindner, c, 1780. (Francis Edwards, no. 761, 
P. 12, no. 263.) 

Modena, Frangois-Charles de Raimond, 
comte de, 32 letters, Dec. 1794—Nov. 1798— 
his son Hippolyte. (Sotheby & Co., 7. v. 
1956, no. 412.) 

England, William, British consul at Malta, 
7 letters, 1790—99 to Sir William Hamilton. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. iii. 1956, no. 498.) 

Peninsular war diary of a surgeon with 
the 4th. division, March 181 1-autumn 1812. 
(Francis Edwards, no. 761, p. 57, no. 
1262.) 
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Eastlake, George, admiralty agent at 
Plymouth, diary of journey to Wellington’s 
H.Q. in Spain, Sept.-Dec. 1813. (Francis 
Edwards, no. 761, p. 55, no. 1194.) 


British Local. 


Berks: c. 1 50 deeds relating to, mainly 17th 
and 18th centuries. (Wm. Smith & Son, 
Reading, no. 141, pp. 20—21, nos. 417—441.) 

Bucks: extracts from records from 11ith 
to 18th cent., arranged under parishes, com- 
piled by John Caley. (Sotheby & Co., 28. v. 
1956, no. 1465.) 

Kent: 33 deeds relating to, 16th-18th 
centuries. (Howes Bookshop, Hastings, no. 
133, pp. 50—51, nos. 876—907.) 

Lincs: MS. volume, c. 1810, containing 
copies of documents relating to Brigsby, 
Saltfleetby, Ulciby, Clee, Caenby and Glen- 
tham. (F. Norman, no. 33, p. 10, no. 235.) 

London: document relative to the sale by 
Sir Francis Walsingham and his wife, 30 
Nov. 1580, of his messuage and mansion 
house, commonly called ‘the Paffeyhouse’, 
' to Sir Edward Bacon. (Sotheby & Co., 28. v. 
' 1956, no. 1741.) 

Shropshire: materials for the history of 
Shropshire, 7 vols: from the library of T. C. 
Eyton (1809-1880). (H. W. Edwards, 
Newbury, no. 75, p. 23, no. 148.) 

Shropshire: Shrewsbury, minute book of 
the Sadlers Company, 1739-1854. (H. M. 
Fletcher, no. 111, p. 20, no. 254.) 

Wiltshire: Bradford-on- Avon, letter book, 
7 July 1768 to 8 March 1770 of a draper of. 


(R. C. Hatchwell, Malmesbury, catalogue, 
no. 9, no. 441.) 

Scotland: charter of Alexander II con- 
firming William Cumin in the possession of 
landat Lenneth in return for theservice of one 
soldier, 22 Sept. [1215]. (Sotheby & Co., 23. 
vii 1956, no. 484.) ' 


Amerlean and Overseas. 


Australia: 7 letters, Adelaide 1841—5, to 
Sir Thomas Reynell from John (4) and 
Samuel (3) Reynell. (Sotheby & Co., 26. 
iii. 1956, no. 501.) 

Australia: narrative of a journey from 
Kerkaraboo to Melbourne and the goldfields, 
1860. (Sotheby & Co., 26 iii. 1956, no. 502.) 

India: narratives of Mahrattah history, 
early, roth cent. (H. W. Edwards, Newbury, 
no. 75, p. 20, no. 130.) 

Log-books: E. I. Co.’s ship Bessborough, 
Portsmouth to E. Indies, 1777-8; H.M.S. 
Repulse, England to Minorca and back, 
1809-113 H.M.S. Tigre, England to St. 
Helena, 1811—13. (Sotheby & Co., 9. iv. 
1956, nos. 659, 660.) 

Jamaica: account and plantation books of 
the Ballard Valley estate, 8 vols, 1771— 
1848; record books of Stephen Fuller 
1786—96, agent in England for Jamaica. 
(Sotheby & Co., 23. vii. 1956, nos. 494, 497.) 

Mexico: letter to the Emperor Charles V 
from the bishop of Mexico, Guaxaca and 
Guatemala, 4 Dec., 1537. Phillipps MS. 
13316. (Sotheby & Co., 28. v. 1956, no. 
1640.) 
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(A) THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Clinton, Sir Henry, 278 
Colvin, Sir Sidney, 278 


(B) HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


ADELAIDE, Australia, 280 
Alexander II, 280 

Anne, Queen, 151 
Arbury, Warws, 279 


Bacon, Sir Edward, 280 

——, Sir Francis, 279 

Beaulieu abbey, Hants, 149 

Beckett, Sir Edmund, rst Baron Grimthorpe, 149 

Berks, 280 

Birmingham, Warws, Reference Library, 150 

Boissier, the Rev. G., 149 

Bourchier, Anne, marchioness of Northampton, r5: 

Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, draper of, 280 

Brescia, privileges of, 152 

Brigsby, Lincs, 280 

Brimstage, Chesh, 149 

` Bristol, Glos, 279 

British Bechuanaland, 1 52 

British Museum, 149 

Brittany, 151 

Browne, John, 279 

Brunel, Marc Isambard, 151 

Bucks, 280 

Burgh, Ulick, de, earl of Clanricarde, 1 51 

Bury St. Edmunds and West Sussex Record Office, 
150 


CAENBY, Lincs, 280 

Caernarvonshire County Record Office, 1 go 
Caley, John, 280 

Cambridgeshire, 152 

Canada, war in, 1816, 151 

Cartularies, Dunster, 149 

Charles V, emperor, 280 

Charles IX of France, 279 

China, voyages to, 152 bis 

Cinque ports, 149 

Clanricarde, earl of, see Burgh, Ulick de 
Clarendon, earl of, see Hyde, Edward 

Clee, Lincs, 280 ` 
Clifford, Henry, Lord, earl of Cumberland, 149 
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Cumin, William, 280 


Temple, Henry John, grd Viscount Palmerston, 278 
Waldegrave, Sir Edward, 278 


(ACCESSIONS. AND MIGRATIONS) 


Cole, Thomas, 151 . 

Coppet, André de, collection, 151 bis ` 
Cornwall, County Record Office, 150 
Coventry, Warws, 279 ` m 

Coventry Diocesan Record Office, 150 
Cumberland, earl of, see Clifford, Henry, 149 


DALE ABBEY, Derbs, 152 

Danby, earl of, see Osborne, Thomas 
Dandy family, 15: 

Devereux, Robert, earl of Essex, 151 
Devon Record Office, 150 

Diaries, 151, 152 bis, 279 (3), 280 
Durham University Library, 150 


EAST INDIA COMPANY, 151, 152, 280 

Eastlake, George, 280 

Edinburgh University Library, 150 

Elizabeth I, 151 bir 

England, William, 279 ; 

England: house of lords,: proceedings of, 279; 
‘Statuta Angliae’, 150, 279; kings and queens of, 
see Anne, Elizabeth I, Henry VIII, James I 

Escheats, indexes to, rg1 + 

Essex, earl of, see Devereux, Robert 

Essex, 161 

Exeter Diocesan Record Office, 150 


FORTESCUE, Sm JOHN, 151 

Fortescue estates, Sussex, 152 . 

France, kings of, see Charles IX, Henry IV, 
Louis XI 

Fuller, Stephen, 280 


GAWDY, SIR BASSINGROURNE, 149 . 
Genealogy, etc., 151 . 
Glamorgan, County Record Office, 15 
Glentham, Lincs, 280 

Gloucestershire, County Records Office, 1 50 
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Gordon, Charles George, 151 

Gregory XIII, 279 

Grimthorpe, Baron, see Beckett, Sir Edmund, 149 
Guatemala, 280 

Guaxaca, 280 


Gurrea, Don Miguel de, 


HAMILTON, SIR EDWARD WALTER, 149 
Harrison, Thomas, 151 

Hawes, Benjamin, 151 

Henry IV of France, 151 

Henry VIII, 150 ; 
Hertfordshire, County Record Office, 150 
Hind, H.M.S., 151 

Historical MSS. Commission, roth Rept., 279 
Household accounts, 151 bis 

Huygens, Henry, captain, R.E., 152 
Hyde, Edward, earl of Clarendon, 151 


INDIA: maps of Bengal and N.E. India, 152; voyage 
to, ib.; war in, 1752-4, ib. 
Ireland, 151 


Jamarica, Ballard Valley estate, 280 
James I, 151 


KENT, 280; Archives Office, 150 
Kerkaraboo, Australia, 280 
Kilbye, Richard, 279 


LANGDALE, MARMADUKE, LORD, r51 

Lawrence, Stringer, major-general, 152 

Lenneth, 280 

Lichfield, Staffs, 152 

Lincoln, notes on churches in diocese of, 149 

Lincolnshire Archives Committee, 150 — 

Lindner, J. F. von, 279 

Log-books: Bessborough, 280; Lloyd, 279; H.M.S. 
Repulse, 280; H.M.S. Tigre, ib. 

London: County Record Office, 1503; Chelsea, 
historical account of, 152; grocer of, ib. ‘the 
Paffeyhouse’, 280 

Louis XI of France, 149 

Ludlow, Salop, 152 


MAHRATTAH HISTORY, narratives of, 280 
Majorca, It.-gen. of, 279 

Malta, British consul at, 279 

Manners, John, earl of Rutland, 279 
Maurice or Nassau, 151 

‘Medici family, Florence,.149 

Melbourne, Australia, 280 
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Mercedarians, order of, Barcelona, 152 
Mexico, bishop of, 280 

Minorca, 280 

Modena, François-Charles de Raimond, 279 
——^» Hippolyte, 279 

Mohun family, Dunster, 149 

Mollien, Frangois-Nicolas, 151 


NAPOLEON I, letters of, 151 

Napoleonic war, 1805—6, 152 

National Library of Scotland, 150 

National Library of Wales, 150 

Naundorff, Charles Louis, 152 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 161 

Neville, Richard, earl of Warwick, 149 
Newdigate, Sir Richard, 279 

Newick, Sussex, Fortescue estate in, 152 
News-letters, 151, 279 

New Testament, Wycliffe's translation, 279 
Norfolk, 152; commission for musters in, 149 
Normandy, 151 

North, Roger, Lord, 152 

Northampton, marchioness of, see Bourchier, Anne 
Northamptonshire Record Office, 150 
Norwich, Norf, Public Libraries, 150 
Nottinghamshire, County Records Office, 150 


OSBORNE, THOMAS, earl of Danby, 151 
Oxfordshire, County Record Office, 130 


Pack, Sir Denis, 279 

Palavicini, Sir Horatio, 151 

Palmerston, Viscount, see Temple, Henry John, 149 
Parry, Sir Thomas, 151 ae 
Peninsular war, 151, 279, 280 

Perseverance, 152 

Peter, Robert, 151 

Phillipps MSS., 151 bis, 152 (3), 280 
Pocock, Nicholas, 279 

Priests, Jesuit and Seminary, 279 

Privy Council register, 149 

Public Record Office, 149 

Purvey, John, 279 

Purvis, John Child, admiral, 279 


Rarzways: Great Northern Railway, 151 

Rennell, James, 152 

Reynell, John, 280 

——, Samuel, 280 

— —, Sir Thomas, 280 

Rhodes, Cecil John, 152 à 
Robinson, Sir Frederick Philips, 151 
Russell, Lord John, 279 

Russo- Turkish war, 279 

Rutland, earl of, see Manners, John 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW, massacre of, 279 

St. Helena, 280 

Saltfleetby, Lincs, 280 

Schick, Dr., 151 

Scotland, king of, see Alexander II 

Scottish Record Office, 150 

Sheffield, Yorks, City Libraries, 150 

Sheffield Place, Sussex, 152 

Shippard, Sir Sidney, 152 

Shrewsbury, earl of, see T'albot, George 

Shrewsbury, Salop: Sadlers Company, 280; 
Tanners’ Company, 152 

Shrewsbury-Talbot collection, 149 

Shropshire, County Record Office, 150 

Somerset, County Record Office, 150 

Sotherby family, 151 

South Carolina, 279 

Spain, 152 

Stafford, Staffs, William Salt Library, 150 

Staffordshire, County Record Office, 150 

Stanley Grange, Derbs, 152 

Suffolk, rg: 


TALBOT, GEORGE, earl of Shrewsbury, 150 
Temple, Henry John, Viscount Palmerston, 149 
Thérouanne, siege of, 150 

Throckmorton, Sir Nicholas, 151 

Townshend, Charles, 2nd Viscount, 149 


ULctBY, Lincs, 280 


WALES, council of the marches of, 152 
Walsingham, Sir Francis, 280 

Warwick, earl of, see Neville, Richard, 149 . 
Warwick, earls of, ‘The Rous Roll’ relating to, 149 
Warwickshire, County Record Office, 150 : 
West Hallam, Derbs, 152 

West Indian expedition, 1794, 151 
Wilberforce, William, 151 

Wilder, Frederick, 151 

Wiltshire, County Record Office, 150 
Wycliffe, John, 279 


(C) HISTORICAL NEWS 


Anglo-American Conference of Historians, 145, 275 

. Archivists, international meeting of, 146 

British Association for American Studies, 147 

‘Cambridge Historical Journal’, 148 

Davies, Godfrey, ‘Bibliography of British History: 
Stuart Period 1603-1714’, 276 

Dugdale, Thomas, ‘Antiquities of Warwickshire’, 
146, 276 

Ford Foundation, 276 

Gross, C., ‘Sources . . . of English History . . .”, 276 

Hamilton, Alexander, papers of, 148 


Historical Association, 145 

Le Neve, ‘Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae’, 146 

Nuffield Fund for Subventing Learned Publica- 
tions, 145 

Read, Conyers, ‘Bibliography of British History: 
Tudor Period, 1485-1603’, 276 

Repertory of historical sources of the middle ages. 
277 

Victoria County History, 277 

Warwick, conference on English historical scholar- 
ship at, 146, 276 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCH FOR UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The following is a list of historical theses completed and approved for higher degrees during the 
calendar year 1955. ‘The list of theses ix progress on rst January 1956 has been duplicated from type- 
script and is available to subscribers to the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research on application 
to the Secretary of the Institute, Senate House, London, W.C.r. 

The printed list below gives particulars of theses completed between January and December 1955. 
Those in process of examination are not included. ‘Theses in geography which have some definite 
historical interest are shown separately at the end of each section. Under the respective degrees the 
subjects are arranged chronologically as far as possible. ‘The names in brackets are those of the teachers 
under whose supervision the theses were prepared, and at the end of each section are given the names of 
the contributors who have supplied the information. No theses for historical degrees were completed 
during the year at Aberdeen, Glasgow, Hull, Nottingham or Southampton. 

It is normally possible for accredited students to consult completed theses, but the regulations of the 
various universities on the matter are so different that information should be sought in each case from 
the university concerned. 


BELFAST 
Ph.D. | 
A critical edition of the register of Archbishop Prene, with an introduction; and a calendar 
of the register of Archbishop May. By W. G. H. Quigley and E. F. D. Roberts. (J. W. 
Gray.) 


Historical Geography. 
The rise and decline of three ports of north Down—Bangor, Groomsport and 
Donaghadee. By Barbara McNeill. 
J. €. Beckerr AND E. E. Evans. 


BIRMINGHAM 
M.A. 
John Bolton, a Liverpool West Indian merchant, 1756-1837. By Beatrice M. Santer. 
(Dr. S. M. Hardy.) 
British opinion and the United States of America, 1806-1812. By R. Horsman. 
(Professor J. A. Hawgood.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 


Coventry: a study in urban continuity. By R. F. Prosser. (M. B. Stedman.) 
H. A. Cronnz AND R. H. Kinvic. 


BRISTOL 
M.A. 
The plea rolls of the justices in eyre for the Forest of Dean for the year 1282. By C. E. 


Hart. (Dr. Margaret Sharp.) - r 
ARGARET SHARP. 


THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1956 


Ph.D. CAMBRIDGE? 


Mycenean influence in the western Mediterranean. By Lord W. D. Taylour. (Dr. 
F. H. Stubbings.) 

The catapult: a survey of the role and importance of ancient artillery in military and 
general history between 400 B.c. and 10 &.c. By E. W. Marsden. (G. T. Griffith.) 

Financial administration under the T’ang dynasty: an historical commentary to Chiu 
T'ang Shu, chapters 48 and 49. By D. C. Twitchett. (P. van der Loon.) 

Cardinal Humbert of Silva Candida. By R. J. Mayne. (Professor M. C. Knowles.) 

Studies on the work of Ibn al-Azraq al-Fariqi together with an edition of the section on 
the Marwänid dynasty. By B. A. L. Awad. (D. M. Dunlop.) 

Twelfth century decretal collections and their importance in English history. By C. 
Duggan. (W. Ullmann.) i 

The development of Muslim political philosophy in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. 
By S. J. Iqbal. (Professor R. Levy.) 

A study of Thomas Bradwardine’s De causa dei and its relation to contemporary Oxford 
thought. By G. Leff. (Professor Knowles.) 

The conservative episcopate in England, 1529-35. By J. J. Scarisbrick. (G. R. 
Elton.) . 

The doctrine of the church in the Church of England, from the accession of Elizabeth I 
to the outbreak of the Civil War, 1558-1642. By D. O. Platt. (Professor N. Sykes.) 

'The introduction of the Elizabethan settlement into the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, with particular reference to the Roman Catholics, 1558-1603. By C. M. J. F. 
Swan. (B. H. G. Wormald.) 

A comparative study of commercial fluctuations, 1600-1640. By B. E. Supple. 
(C. H. Wilson.) 

Castile and Catalonia during the ministry of the Conde Duque de Olivares. By J. H. 
Elliott. (Professor H. Butterfield.) 

The Quakers and politics, 1652-60. By W. A. Cole. (B. H. G. Wormald.) 

A study of the Peking A/tan Tobi. By C. R. Bawden. (D. Sinor.) 

: Godolphin and the organization of public credit, 1702-10. By J. G. Sperling. (C. H. 

Wilson.) 

Anglo-Scandinavian economic and diplomatic relations, 1755-63. By H. S. K. Kent. 
(Professor Butterfield.) 

Local government in Gloucestershire, 1775-1800: a study of the justices of the peace 
and their work. By Esther A. L. Moir. (H. P. R. Finberg.) ; 

'The English historiography of the French Revolution in the nineteenth century. By 
Hedva Ben-Israel. (Professor Butterfield.) 

Church and state in English politics, 1800-33. By G. F. A. Best. (Dr. G. S. R. 
Kitson Clark.) 

The relations between Great Britain and Ireland, 1841-48. By K. B. Nowlan. (Dr. 
Kitson Clark.) . 

British investment in Indian Guaranteed Railways, 1845-1875. By W. J. Macpherson. 
(K. E. Berrill.) 

Imperial defence, 1868—87: a study in decisive impulses behind the change from “ colon- 
ial " to “imperial” defence. By D. M. Schurman. (W. C. B. Tunstall.) 


1 The list for the University of Cambridge has been compiled in the office of the Bulletix from 
information supplied by the Secretary of the Board of Research Studies. 
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THESES COMPLETED 


The economic development of the inland coalfields, 1870-1914. By B. R. Mitchell. 
(Professor M. M. Postan.) 

Some aspects of Canadian economic development. By J. H. Young. (N. Kaldor.) 

Italy, 1914-15: from neutrality to intervention. By R. Pryce. (D. Mack Smith.) 

German foreign policy, 1937-1939. By J. S. Conway. (F. H. Hinsley.) 


M.Litt, 

The canonistic treatment of heresy and inquisition. By Patricia K. Dodds. (W. 

The Mongoloids and their contributions to the growth of Assamese culture. By M. C. 
Goswami. (Dr. E. J. Lindgren.) 

Robert Harley: his early life and political connections, 1661—1702. By R. B. Ballinger. 
D. Ogg.) 
The position of Roman Catholics in England, from 1685 to 1688. By Louise S. Moore. 
(Professor Sykes.) 

Gladstone and the Anglican Church in Ireland and England, 1868-1874. By 
J. F. M. D. Stephen. (Professor Butterfield.) 

The constitutional development of the Gold Coast. By B. E. Kwaw-Swanzy.' (Pro- 
fessor E. E. Rich.) 


Ph.D. | DURHAM 
An investigation into the primipilares of the Roman army. By B. Dobson. (E. B. 
Birley.) 
M.A. 


The rising of the North, 1569. By G. B. Thornton. 
The insurrection in Jamaica, 1865. By J. Ryan. 


Historical Geography. 
M.Litt. 
Sixteenth-century Venezuela. By A. Jefferies. (J. W. House.) 
I. E. GRAHAM. 
(Assistant Registrar.) 


Ph.D. EDINBURGH 
"The patriarchate of Alexandria and the see of Rome; their relations as reflected in the 
life work of Athanasius. By J. Douglas. (Rev. Professor J. H. S. Burleigh.) 
Adam of Dryburgh. By J. B. P. Bulloch. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and Professor 
W. C. Dickinson.) 
Patronage and the church: a study in the social structure of the secular clergy in the diocese 
of Durham (1311-1540). By R. Donaldson. (Professor D. Hay.) 
An annotated edition of George Buchanan's account of the personal reign of Mary 
Stuart, with a critical introduction. By W. A. Gatherer. (Professor Dickinson.) 
| The controversy between Puritans and Quakers, to 1660. By R. P. Bohn. (Rev. 
Principal C. S. Duthie and J. S. McEwen.) 
The social and evangelistic work of George Whitefield in America. By J. F. Alexander. 
(Rev. Professors Burleigh and T. F. Torrance.) 
The life and work of James Alexander Haldane, 1768-1851. By D. E. Wallace. 
(Rev. Professor Burleigh and Very Rev. Principal J. Baillie.) 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1956 


Andrew A. Bonar, 1810-1892: a study of his life work and religious thought. By R. E. 
Palmer. (Rev. Professors Burleigh and W. 8. Tindal.) 
The decline of the handloom weaving industry i in Scotland during the years 1815-1845. 
By Mrs. Brenda P. R. Gaskin, née Stewart. 
The abolition of the.East India Company's monopoly, 1833. By D. Eyles. (Professor 
R. Pares.) 
Scotland and the American Civil War. By R. M. Botsford. (Professor D. B. Horn, 
G. A. Shepperson and W. H. Marwick.) 
The Liberal Unionist party until December 1887. By J. K. Lindsay. (Professor 
Pares.) 
W. Woon. 
EXETER 
Historical Geography. 
‘M.Se. (Lond. Ext.) 
Geographical factors in British parliamentary election results, 1860-1911. By D. G. 
Morrish. (Professor A. Davies.) 
A. Davies. 


Ph.D. | LEEDS 
Some Yorkshire estates of the Percys, 1442-1615. By E. J. Fisher. (Professor J. H. 
Le Patourel.) i 
J. H. Le Parovnzr.. 


M.A. (Lond. Ext.) LEICESTER 
The evangelical work of the Baptists in Leicestershire, 1740-1820. By G. Jackson. 
(Professor J. Simmons.) 
J. Simmons. 


M.A. LIVERPOOL 
The Dardanelles expedition of 1807. By R. C. Gwilliam. (Professor M. A. Thomson 
and A. N. Ryan.) 
M. A. THomson. 


Ph.D. LONDON: 
‘Topography, movement and supply in the warfare of ancient Greece, south of Thessaly 
and Epirus. By W. W. Cruickshank. (Professor A. D. Momigliano.) 
Í The life of Libanius. By A. F. Norman. (R. Browning.) 
The king's government and episcopal vacancies in England, eleventh to fourteenth 
century. By Margaret E. Howell. (Professor J. G. Edwards.) 
Ireland’s participation in the military activities of English kings in the thirteenth and early 
` fourteenth century. By J. F. Lydon. (Professor Edwards.) 
The life and writings of Adam Easton, O.S.B. By L. J. Macfarlane. (Professor 
Edwards and W. A. Pantin.) 
Domenico di Bandino of Arezzo and his De viris claris. By Ann T. Hankey. (C. 
Mitchell and Miss Marian J. Tooley.) 


1 The list for the University of London has been compiled in the office of the Bul/etin from 
information supplied by the various schools and colleges of the University and confirmed from the 
Senate Minutes. 
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THESES COMPLETED 


Historical studies on the Inba’ 4l-Ghumr of Ibn Hajar. By H. Habashi. (Professor B. 
Lewis.) 

Some aspects of the legal profession in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
By E. W. Ives. (Professor S. T. Bindof.) 

The military obligations of the English people, 1511-1558. By J. J. Goring. (Pro- 
fessor Bindoff.) 

The factory of the English East India Company at Bantam, 1602-1682. By D. K. 
Bassett. (Professor D. G. E. Hall.) 

The organisation and finance of the English shipping industry in the late seventeenth 
century. By R. Davis. 

England's colonial policy and administration in North America and the West Indies, 
1681-88. By P. S. Haffenden. (Professor G. S. Graham.) 

Colonial Georgia in British policy, 1732—65. By T. R. Reese. (Professor Graham.) 

The intendant system in the Viceroyalty of La Plata, 1782-1810. By J. Lynch. 
(Professor R. A. Humphreys.) 

Calonne and the counter-revolution, 1787—92. By J. A. Johnson. (Professor A. B. C. 
Cobban.) 

British policy and the problem of monarchy in France, 1 789-1802. ByN. F. Richards. 
(Professor Cobban.) 

The administration of the Delhi Territory, 1803 to 1832. By Jessie Holmes. (Pro- 
fessor C. H. Philips.) 

The working of the British colonial office, 1812-30. By D. McM. Young. (Pro- 
fessor Graham.) 

British interest in trans-Burma trade routes to China, 1826—76. By Ma 'Thaung. 
(Professor Hall.) 

The policy of the board of trade in relation to British tariffs and foreign trade, 1830—42. 
By Lucy M. Brown. (H. L. Beales.) 

Care and education of pauper children in England and Wales, 1834-96. By A. M. 
Ross. (Professor A. V. Judges.) 

The Council of India, 1858-1919. By S. Singh. (Professor Philips.) 

"The foreign secretaryship of Lord Stanley, July 1866 to December 1868. By K. 
Bourne. (Professor W. N. Medlicott.) 

History of the Imperial British East Africa Company, 1876-1895. By Marie J. de 
Kiewiet. (Professor Graham and Dr. R. Oliver.) 

The domestic and foreign affairs of Egypt from 1876 to 1882. By A. A. Mustafa. 
(H. C. Bowen.) 

Indian external policy, with special reference to the north-western and eastern frontiers, 
1876-1898. By D. P. Singhal. (Professor Philips.) 

Peasant colonisation of Siberia: a study of the growth of Russian rural society in Siberia, 
with particular emphasis on the years 1890 to1918. By H. J. Ellison. (Professor G. H. N. 
Seton-Watson.) 

The Chilean revolution of 1891: a study in the domestic and international history of 
Chile. By H. Blakemore. (Professor Humphreys.) 

The work of the Mill-Hill Fathers in relation to the spread of Roman Catholicism from 
Nsambya throughout the vicariate of the Upper Nile, Uganda, from 1 895 to 1914. By H. P. 
Gale. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the imperial problem, 1896-1906. By J. A. Colvin. (Pro- 
fessor Graham.) 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1956 


The emergence of the Macedonian problem and the relations between the Balkan states 
and the great powers, 1897-1903. By Mrs. Dorothy Goodman, née Bruchholz. (Dr. G. 
H. Bolsover.) l 

A history of education in relation to the development of the protectorate of Northern 
Nigeria, 1900—19, with special reference to the work of Hanns Vischer. By Sonia F. 
Graham. (Dr. Eveline C. Martin.) . 

The German settlement of the "incorporated territories " of the Wartheland and 
Danzig-West Prussia, 1939-45. By W. C. Wiseley. (Professor R. R. Betts.) 


Ph.D..(Ext.) 

An historical commentary on Plutarch’s Life of Pompeius. By D. J. Opie. 

Jewish medical ethics: a comparative and historical study of the Jewish religious 
attitude to medicine and its practice, with special reference to the sixteenth century. By 
I. Jakobovits. 

Peter Martyr and the English Reformation. By G. Huelin. 

Moravian and Methodist: relationships and influences in the eighteenth century. By 
C. W. Towlson. 

Edmund Burke as member of parliament for Bristol: a study of his relations both with his 
colleague Henry Cruger and with his constituents, and of the political situation in the city 
during the years 1774-80. By P. T. Underdown. 


Ph.D. (Faculty of Economics) 

The administration of criminal justice in Bengal from 1773 to 1861. By T. K. 
Banerjee. (S. A. de Smith and Professor A. Gledhill.) 

The economic history of the Scottish iron and steel industry, with particular reference to 
the period 1830-1880. By I. F. Gibson. (Professor T. S. Ashton.) 

The terms of trade with Canada, 1869-1952. By J. Parizeau. (H. S. Booker and 
Professor J. E. Meade.) 

Educational administration in England and Wales, 1870-1950: a case study in central- 
local government relations. By W. B. Rust. (Professor W. A. Robson.) 

The. origin and development of left-wing movements and ideas in India, 1919-47. By 
ʻ L. P. Sinha. (R. Miliband and W. H. Morris-Jones.) 


M.A. 

_ The life and acts of Robert de Chesney, bishop of Lincoln, 1 148-66.. By H. P. King. 
“(Professor R. R. Darlington.) : 
` The development of husbandry in Russia down to the Mongolinvasion. By R. E. F. 

Smith. (Professor Betts.) 

The study and teaching of history in Tudor and Stuart England. By Mrs. Joan Lewin. 
(A. C. F. Beales.) 

A history of the Ralegh family of Fardel and Budleigh in the early Tudor period. By 
M. J. G. Stanford. (Dr. Alwyn A. Ruddock.) 

The activities of household officials in the fifteenth century, as illustrated by the Hatte- 
clyf family. By G. E. Burtt. (Professor C. H. Williams.) 

The history of St. Clement Danes Holborn Estate Grammar School, 1552-1952. By 
R. J. B. Pooley. (A. C. F. Beales.) 

The study and teaching of history in English education from the seventeenth century 
to the death of Thomas Arnold. By R. A. Lewin. (A. C. F. Beales.) 
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THESES COMPLETED 


The Mughal empire beyond the Indus: a study in imperial ambitions in the north-west 
during the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan. By M. A. A. Ansari. (Professor 
Philips.) 

The Mughul nobility in India to 1658, with special reference to its political significance. 
By M. Ali. (Professor Philips.) 

. Some aspects of the London furniture industry in the eighteenth century. By E. T. 
Joy. (T. F. Reddaway and Professor A. F. Blunt.) 

The turnpike trusts of Islington and Marylebone from 1700 to 1825. By C. A. A. 
Clarke. (Dr. E. J. E. Hobsbawm and T. F. Reddaway.) 

The East India Company in Madras, 1707-1744. By R. N. Banerji. (Professor 
Philips.) . 

The board of agriculture, 1793-1822, with special reference to Sir John Sinclair. By 
Winifred Harrison. (Dr. R. W. Greaves.) 

‘The economic development of Natal, 1843-85. By Maybelle F. Bitensky. (Professor 
F. J. Fisher.) 

The history of education in Assam from 1854 to 1912. By Shanti Chaliha. (Professor 
Philips.) 

The development of the theory and practice of further education in England since the 
act of 1870. By T. D. Buxton. (A. C. F. Beales.) 

The role of the foreign office in the affairs of East Africa, 1883-95. By Jennifer 5. 
Hines. (Professor Dame Lillian Penson.) 

Executive-legislative relations in the United States during the administrations of Grover 
Cleveland and Benjamin Harrison. By D.S. Porter. (Professor H. H. Bellot.) 

The development of technical education in Essex. By Marjorie M. Collison. (Pro- 
fessor Judges.) 

The economic policy of the Government of India, 1898-1905. By Edna R. Bonner. 
(Professor Philips.) 

Anglo-American relations during the administration of Herbert Hoover, with particular 
reference to Europe. By Priscilla M. Sheppard. (Professor Medlicott.) 


MLA. (Ext.) 
The educational work of Jesuits in Ceylon in the seventeenth century, 1602-1658. 
By W. L. A. Don Peter. 


MSc. 
A general history of electricity during the first half of the eighteenth century, with 
special reference to the German workers. By J. Fisher. (Professor H. Dingle.) 


M.Se. (Econ.) 

The development of industries in London south of the Thames, 1750-1850. By R. J. 
Hartridge. (Professor Ashton.) 

The economic and social development of extra-metropolitan Middlesex during the 
nineteenth century (1800-1914). By M. Rees. (Dr. W. Ashworth.) 

Some aspects of the history of British investments in the private sector of the Indian 
economy, 1875-1914. By N. Z. Ahmed. (Dr. Vera Anstey and Professor Fisher.) 

The employment of women in supervisory and managerial positions in the cotton, 
clothing, biscuit and cocoa, chocolate and sugar confectionery industries in England; with an 
historical introduction from 1900. By Doris F. Stanes. (Dr. Ashworth and Miss Beatrice 
N. Seear.) 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1956 


American policy in the Near East, 1941-1945. ByS. Argov. (R. J. Martin Wight.) 

The French Union in the post-war world: a study of French “ imperial " policy with 
special reference to its impact ori international politics. By D.E. Many. (Professor C. A. W. 
Manning.) ate. 


Historical Geography. , . 
Ph.D. : i ; 
Some aspects of the growth and distribution of population in Hertfordshire since 1801. 
By D: J. M. Hooson. (Dr. M. Wise.) . 
… The historical geography of the paper-making industry in England. By A. H. Shorter. 
` 1954. 
Ph.D. (Faculty of Economies) (Ext.) : 
The rural population of England and Wales, 1801-1951. By S. W. E. Vince. 
Some geographical aspects of the depopulation of rural Wales since 1841. By V. C. 
Davies. MT 
The Medway towns: their settlement, growth and economic development. By H. Rees. 


M.A. | 
The map of Kent, 1575 to 1807. By B. T. Westmarland. (Miss Eila M. J. Campbell.) 
Geographical aspects of the paper and cement industries in the Gravesend-Dartford area 
of north-west Kent. By W. M. Spooner. (Professor W. G. East.) 
The social and economic geography of modern Lindsey. By T. D. Shucksmith. 
. (Professor East.) 


. MSc. 
Population changes and industrial growth in Leicestershire since the late eighteenth 
century. By T. J. Chandler. (Professor East.) 


M.Sc. (Econ.) ; 
, ` The development of the industrial landscape of western South Wales during the nine- 
. teenth and twentieth centuries. By H. W. E. Davies. (Dr. Wise.) 
" ^ The industrial geography of Ayrshire and its development since 1900. By D. F. 
Hagger. (Professor R. Buchanan and D. J. Sinclair.) 


"= MA. MANCHESTER 
* 7.7 The activities of rural deans in England in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. By J. 
Foster. (Professor C. R. Cheney.) l 
The pipe roll of the bishopric of Winchester, 1210-11: an edition of the text, with an 
introductory essay on its value for administrative history. By N. R. Holt. (Professor 
Cheney.) 
The social and economic development of the Lake District, 1750-1815. By D. Berry. 
(Professor A. Redford.) 
The history of the Earl of Scarbrough’s estate, 1860-1900. By T. W. Beastall. 
(Professor Redford.) 
The Egyptian question in British diplomacy, 1887-97. By M. Clarke. (D. H. 
Pennington.) 
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‘THESES COMPLETED 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 
The geography of the port of Great Yarmouth from 1750 to 1850. By D. A. Lewis. 


(Miss Dorothy Sylvester.) 
A. Goopwin AND P. R. Crowe. 


D.Phil. OXFORD! 

The recruitment of Roman legionaries from 146 B.c. to 30 B.c. By P. J. Cuff. (C. E. 
Stevens.) 

A critical study and edition of the biographies of St. Edmund of Abingdon, archbishop of 
Canterbury. By C. H. Lawrence. (Professor Sir Maurice Powicke.) 

The Anglo-Welsh wars, 1217—67, with special reference to English military develop- 
ments. By R. F. Walker. (Professor J. G. Edwards.) 1954. 

The borough and the merchant community of Ipswich, 1317-1422. By G. H. Martin. 
(K. B. McFarlane.) 

The privy seal in the early fifteenth century. By A. L. Brown. (K. B. McFarlane.) 

The government of the states of the Church under Martin V. By P. D. Partner. (Pro- 
fessor E. F. Jacob.) 

"The development of the institutions of public finance at Florence during the last sixty 
years of the republic, c. 1470-1530. By L. F. Marks. (Dr. Cecilia M. Ady.) 

The changing composition of the class of larger landowners in Bedfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire and Northamptonshire, between the Reformation and the Civil War, illustrated 
by a special study of the manorial holdings of the Verney, Spencer and Dormer families. 
By T. Hallinan. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

The Council in the Marches of Wales during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. By P. H. 
Williams. (Professor Jacob.) 

County government in Somerset, 1625-1640. By T. G. Barnes. (Professor R. B. 
Wernham.) 

The native policy of Sir Stamford Raffles. By J. S. Bastin. (Professor V. T. Harlow.) 

An English translation of the Hikayat Abdullah and a critical examination of the subject- 
matter for the light it may throw on the history of the Far East, 1800-50. By A. H. Hill. 
(Professor Sir Richard Winstedt.) 

The Yorkshire woollen and worsted industries, 1800-50. By R. M. Hartwell. (Miss 
Julia de L. Mann.) 

The social history of British coal miners, 1800-45. By P. E. H. Hair. (Professor 
G. D. H. Cole.) 

The social structure and development of London, c. 1800-30. By H. A. Shearring. 
(C. N. Ward-Perkins.) 

Baptism in nonconformist theology, 1820-1920, with special reference to the Baptists. 
By J. R. C. Perkin. (N. Micklem.) 

Constitutional problems in Jamaica, 1850-66. By C. V. Gocking. (Professor 
Harlow.) 

A study of the British economy in the crisis of 1857. By J. R. T. Hughes. (Professor 
H. J. Habakkuk.) 


1 The list for the University of Oxford has been compiled in the office of the Bu//etix from 
information supplied by the Secretary of Faculties of the University of Oxford and from the official 
lists published in the Oxford University Gazette. 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1956 


The activity and influence of the English positivists on labour movements, 1859-85. 
By R. J. Harrison. (Professor Cole.) Cite 

Germany's political and military relations with Soviet Russia, 1918-26.: By G. Freund. 
(J. W. Wheeler-Bennett.) ; : A 

America and the Weimar Republic: a studÿ of the causes and effects of American poliċy 
and action in respect to Germany, 1918-25. By J. M. Hester. (J. W. Wheeler-Bennett.) 


B.Litt. E . 
‘ The relation: between church and state in, the Byzantine empire under the Heracleian 
dynasty (a.D. 60-711). By Rachel M. Toulmin. (Professor Joan M. Hussey.) 
.. —, The last period of the Sienese republic (1487-1552), with particular reference to the 
ascendancy of the Petrucci family. . By D. F. Corcos. (Dr. Ady.) 
Freedom of speech in the house of commons in the reign of James I. By Sir M. B. G. 
Oppenheimer. (J. W. Gough.) j 
The clerical order on the eve of the French Revolution and its role in the estates-general, 
May-June 1789. By M. G. Hutt. (Professor A. Goodwin.) 
The working of the 1791 constitutional experiment in Lower Canada, 1805-11. By 
L. A. H. Smith. (Dr. A. F. Madden.) : 
Wellington's headquarters in the Peninsula, 1809-14: with especial reference to the 
quartermaster-general’s department. By S. G. P. Ward. (C. T. Atkinson.) 
Life and teaching of John Pulsford, 1815-97. ByN. H. Kew. (Professor C. Jenkins.) 
Peterloo: a study in Manchester political history. By D. Read. (Professor A. Briggs.) 
The army and public opinion from 1854 to theendof 1873. By H. S. Wilson. (H. G. 
Nicholas.) 
The rise of Richard Assheton Cross and his work at the home office, 1868-80. By 
F. J. Dwyer. (J. S. Watson.) i 
The Anglo-German “ colonial marriage ”, 1885-94. By R. J. P. Biinemann. (A. J. P. 
Taylor.) 
The development of Northern Rhodesia under the British South Africa Company, 
1894-1914, a study in white penetration, growth of administration and racial relations. By 


"OL. H. Gann. (Professor Harlow.) 


The foreign policy of Poincaré—France and Great Britain in relation with the German 
' problem (1919-24). By J. E. L. Loyrette. (Professor Agnes Headlam-Morley.) 

A study of the development of labour relations in the British furniture trade. By N. 
Robertson. (H. A. Clegg.) 


Historical Geography. 

B.Litt. 
Regional geography in Britain, 1650-1750. By F. V. Emery. (Professor I. L. 
Foster.) 


M.A. READING 


The Lincolnshire subsidy roll for 1201. By P. W. Hasler. (Lady Stenton.) 

An edition of the feet of fines of the reign of John. By G. M. D. Croton. (Lady 
Stenton.) 

The early history of the South Wales newspapers. By R. D. Rees. (Professor A. Aspinall.) 
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THESES COMPLETED 
Historical Geography. 
M.A. : 


Population changes from 1900 to the present day in the Oxfordshire Cotswolds. By 
J. Griffiths. (Professor A. A. Miller.) 


A. ASPINALL AND A. A. MILLER. 


Ph.D. ST. ANDREWS 

Don Pedro Ronquillo and Spanish-British relations, 1674-91. By C.F. Scott. (Pro- 

fessor J. W. Williams.) | 
Ph.D. SHEFFIELD 

The development of the Schleswig-Holstein movement, 181 5-52. By W. Carr. (Pro- 

fessor G. R. Potter.) 
M.A. 

The Loyalists of the American Revolution. By J. R. Hutchinson. (J. E. Tyler.) 

Historical Geography. 
M.A. 

À study of the extent of improved land and the pattern of enclosure in middle Wharfedale 
at the present day and at certain past periods for which relevant information is available, and 
an attempt to elucidate the course of land improvement and to relate that development to 
physical factors and economic conditions. By J. C. Crossley. (Professor D. L. Linton.) 

F. J. ROUTLEDGE. 


WALES 


Ph.D. ABERYSTWYTH 
A history of industrial relations in the South Wales coal industry until 1912. By 
E. W. Evans. (Professor A. Beacham.) 
M.A. 


The historiography of Wales in the seventeenth century. By D. Watkins. (Professor 
D. Williams.) 


The relation of size to efficiency in local government. By M. A. Cuming. (Professor 
Beacham.) | 
Historical Geography. 
MLA. 


Field systems and settlement in south Pembrokeshire. By W. D. Bennett. (Professor 
E. G. Bowen.) 


R. F. TREHARNE. 
M.A. BANGOR 


Bywyd a gwaith Lewis Môn. [Life and work of Lewis Môn.] By Eurys I. Rowlands. 
(Professor J. E. C. Williams.) 


The development of the Penrhyn estate to 1600. By J. Rowland Jones. (Professor G. 
Roberts.) 


A. H. Dopp. 
II 


THESES SUPPLEMENT, 19 <6 


MA. :. ^ CARDIFF 
An administrative history of the Bore. of Nos Monmouthshire ee 


By B. P. Jones. (G. O. Pierce.) 
3. 5-5 E B. Cartes. 


MA SWANSEA 
. The development of municipal government in Swansea in the, nineteenth céntury. By 


T Ridd. Caer Williams.) 
. ; “sD. -B, Quinx. 
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References are to pages. 
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SUBJECTS OF THESES 
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Chilean revolution (1891), 5 
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Coal industry, in South Wales, 11 
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Colonial defence (19th cent.), 2 

" Colonial marriage ", Anglo-German, ro 

Colonial office, British (19th cent.), 5 

Colonial policy, British (17th cent), 5 ; 
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Commons, house of (17th cent.), 10 

Confectionery industry, 7 

Congress of the United States, 7 

Constitution, of the Gold Coast, 3 ; of Jamaica, 9 ; 
of Lower Canada (1791), 10 
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Council in the Marches of Wales, 9 

Council of India, 5 
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Cross, Richard Assheton (1823-1914), 10 
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Dardanelles expedition (1807), 4 

De causa dei (Thomas Bradwardine’s), 2 
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Decretals, collections of (12th cent.), 2 

Delhi Territory (19th cent.), 5 
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Donaghadee, Co. Down, 1 
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: see also Foreign 
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(17th cent.), 7 ; in Northern Nigeria (20th cent.), 
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Electricity (r8th cent.), 7 

Employment, of women (zoth cent.), 7 

Enclosures, in Wharfedale, 1: 
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7 
Estates-general (1789), 10 
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53 (zoth cent), 10; with Germany (19th cent.), 
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cent?), 7 
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France (18th cent.), 5 ; and Germany (zoth cent.), r 

Freedom of speech (17th cent.), ro 

French Revolution, 2, 5, 10 

French Union, 8 

Furniture industry, of London (18th cent. bg 

Furniture trade, British, ro 

Further education, in England, 7 
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Georgia, British colony of (18th cent.), 5 

Germany (r8th cent), 7; (20th cent), 3, 6, 1o; 
and Britain (19th cent), ro ; and the U.S.S.R. 
(zoth cent.), 10 ; and the U.S.A. (aoth cent.), ro 

Gladstone, William Ewart (1809—98), statesman, 5 

Gloucestershire (18th cent.), 2 

Godolphin, Francis (1678-1766), 2nd earl of Godol- 
phin, 2 

Gold Coast (2oth cent.), 3 

Great Britain : see Britain 

Greece (ancient), 4 

Groomsport, Co. Down, 1 

Guzman, Gaspar de (1587-1645), Conde Duque de 
Olivares, 2 


HALDANE, James Alexander (1768-1851), religious 
writer, 3 

Handloom weaving industry, 4 

Harley, Robert (1661—1724), rst earl of Oxford, 3 

Harrison, Benjamin (1833-1901), president of the 
U.S.A., 7 

Hatteclyff family, 6 

Heracleian dynasty, 10 

Heresy, 3 

Hertfordshire (rgth—zoth cent.), 8 

Hikayat Abdullah, 9 
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